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Foreword 



■T HAS BEEN ESTIMATED that our institutions of higher education 
^ in their physical plant development for the 1960’s will need, at a 
minimum, $18.9 billion. They are now investing approximately $1 billion 
a year for these purposes and hope to double it by 1970. Economy and 
educational effectiveness in the investnieiit of these huge sums require 
comprehensive campus planning as well as specific planning of individual 
buildings. 

The physical characteristics of higher education institutions are in a 
constant state of change. Particularly during periods of growth and 
change colleges and universities have unique and difficult problems to 
solve. In some cases the problem may be a shortage of land for expansion 
which can be secured only through an urban renewal program. In othep 
it may be the challenge of founding an institution at a new location in 
completely new buildings. In still others, it may be the necessity of con- 
verting buildings originally constructed for other purposes or of rehabil- 
itating college buildings that have become health and fire hazards as well 
as inefficient for educational uses. 

This casebook has been developed on the assumption that many college 
officials will be stimulated to do more effective planning by studying the 
steps taken by others who faced comparable problems. The number of 
cases has been limited to 10 so that each may give a comprehensive and 
factual account of the steps taken and the obstacles faced in planning. 
The authors of the several reports can supply additional details, and the 
compilers of the casebook will respond to requests for information on 
other aspects of campus planning. 

While each institution may consider its many problems to be unique, 
it appears that many of the growing pains and their treatments follow 
stages that, in retrospect at least, seem to have many similarities to the 
problems and solutions of other institutions. A review of these similari- 
ties and solutions should help to guide others in finding the best solutions 
to their campus development problems. 

The College and University Administration Branch of the Division of 
Higher Education has been responsible for compiling and interpreting 
the “cases” presented. Under the direction of W. Kobert Bokelman, 
Chief, Business Administration Section, his staff identified the “cases” 
and invited the presidents of the institutions to prepare tljie reports. We 
received excellent cooperation from the presidents or qther key persons 
who were the authors. All higher education administrative persons who 
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are confronted with problem situations described in one or more of the 
reports will appreciate, as we do, the concise and communicable descrip- 
tions presented. 

Authors were encouraged to share their experiences freely in a manner 
that mio-ht be most helpful to others facing similar problems. Such a 
soul-baring cannot always escape implications of criticism either of self 
or of others. The views expressed are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily represent the views of the U.S. Office of hjducation. 



Ernest V. Hollis, Director E. Orin Cornett, 

College and University Acting Assistant Commissioner for 

Administration Branch Higher E ducation. 
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Chapter I 

A Perspective of Campus Facilities Planning 



■ T WAS ABOUT 1956 when many groups and 
agencies interested in planning facilities for 
higher education attempted to project enrollments 
ahead to 1970 and discovered a probable enroll- 
ment increase of approximately 100 percent. This 
in general meant either twice as many colleges 
and universities or twice as many buildings or at 
least some combination of new facilities providing 
a doubling of the student stations. In some in- 
stitutions there was latitude for growth in existing 
facilities because the institution was not full to 
capacity. In others, certain facilities by func- 
tional type would need to have priority of atten- 
tion, such as dormitories or a library or a heating 
plant. In some situations a whole new campus 
was envisioned either by way of creating a new 
institution or by moving a college to a new loca- 
tion because the limits of the old campus precluded 
the necessary expansion. In any case, a staggering 
amount of planning of new facilities was implied. 

Now, a few years later, those who have been 
through the experience of expanding an existing 
campus or of planning and building a new campus 
are the trailblazers ; others can profit by their 
experience. It is the purpose of this casebook to 
make some of that experience available. The writ- 
ers of the respective reports in this casebook and 
their colleagues have met and have mastered 
many of the difficulties which will appear again in 
some form on other campuses. Their generosity in 
spending the time and making the effort to write 
about what they did is a witness to their desire to 
help others who are planning for new or expanded 
campus facilities. 

In the matter of advance planning for new 
physical facilities for a college or university, there 
may be either the evil of deficiency or the evil of 
excess. Most of the evils that are evident in the 
planning aspect are those of deficiency. The typi- 



cal college campus has grown spasmodically, and 
in many instances a newly built facility was out- 
grown before it was completed. The progression 
of styles through successive stages from the old 
campus to the bright new campus is an architec- 
tural record of the institution’s stages of growth. 
To some extent the resultant architectural hodge- 
podge was unavoidable. At any rate, the colleges 
of the Nation could not wait for the ultimate in 
building design before getting on with their 
planning. 

Implications of Master Planning 

It is considered feasible to construct the average 
college building so as to function to a fair degree 
of satisfaction for about 50 years. This span, then, 
may be said to designate the average college’s 
planning horizon : To obtain the maximum 50-year 
return for each construction dollar spent. 

Fifty years ago one institution was comprised of 
a dozen peculiar little buildings and what must 
have seemed then to be a large expanse of prairie. 
Three of the buildings are still in use, though not 
for the same purposes, and all three have had ex- 
tensive remodeling. Fifty years ago it was a small 
college. About 20 years later it had grown into 
a small university. The onset of this stage was 
anticipated by not more than 5 years’ preparation. 
The facilities needed for its professional schools 
were quite different from those needed when it was 
a college, even a fairly large college. About 10 
years ago, it seemed to awaken suddenly to the 
realization that it was a sizable university with 
two large campuses, a student body of 12,000, and 
no longer able to plod along on year-to-year plans 
for new buildings. It began to pick up contiguous 
parcels of property. Its lately announced forward 
look contemplated facilities for 17,000 students 
on the main campus by 1970. The announcement 
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had the sound of smug complacency, and yet that 
date is only 8 years hence. It is to be hoped either 
that the long-range horizon of the campus devel- 
opment committee is beyond that date or that its 
plans are mixed with a generous measure of built- 
in flexibility. 

Flexibility 

The evils of excess in planning which was sug- 
gested in an earlier paragraph refers to such mat- 
ters as (11 planning in too much detail too far in 
advance; (2) making advance commitments with 
insufficient or unreliable projection data; and (3) 
being too rigid and inflexible as to subsequent 
changes in the original plan. It is obvious that 
the further the planning looks ahead, the more 
tentative should be the decisions reached. 

Usually the first planning statistic to be pro- 
jected is enrollment. Enrollment projections of 
less than a 10-year forward look are probably not 
adequate as a sound projection on which to base a 
realistic master construction plan. Beyond a 10- 
year span, however, the plan should have increas- 
ing degrees of flexibility. National projections 
made in 1956, giving weight to the probable popu- 
lation growth, the numbers of college-age youth 
expected in each year up to 1970, the increasing 
percentages of those youth asking admission, and 
the increasing numbers working for advanced de- 
grees, forecast in the aggregate a doubling of the 
student body by 1970. The growth was not ex- 
pected to be evenly distributed over the 15-year 
period but to parallel roughly the birth rate bulge 
of the post-war forties. Naturally, the growth 
pattern of any one institution which will engage 
the planning effort of one campus development 
committee may vary considerably from the aggre- 
gate, especially if that institution has established 
a growth pattern such as an enrollment ceiling. 

The next planning factor might normally con- 
sist of a projection of the distribution of total en- 
rollments for each of the successive years into cate- 
gories which have significance as to prorating and 
scheduling facilities by type: (1) instructional, 
classroom; (2) laboratory; (3) library; (4) resi- 
dential; (5) general, such as heating plant; (6) 
athletic; (7) college union; and (8) other cate- 
gories by function. The planning in each such 



category will consider what is currently in being; 
how many more students, if any, each will accom- 
modate; what its physical condition is; and to 
what uses it might be converted. A general pat- 
tern of future needs in terms of a time schedule 
will soon begin to emerge. 

A space utilization study, if not already made, 
should be on the agenda. Specialists in this field 
tell us that the average American college is profli- 
gate with the use of its instructional facilities. 
Classrooms and laboratories can be used to a far 
greater proportion of the time by using some less 
desirable hours of the day and week, and can be 
used more intensively by more careful matching of 
class sizes with classroom sizes. Waste space, such 
as an attic, can often be converted to certain uses 
at a fraction of the cost of that much square foot- 
age in the form of a new building. Utilization 
ceilings in residential facilities are more firm than 
in instructional facilities. 

Educational specifications growing out of a 
definitive study of the objectives of the institution 
must underlie all facilities planning. Improvisa- 
tion and make-do have too often marked the 
changes and growth of a college or university. 
No doubt the conventional classroom and the basic 
teaching laboratory for the physical sciences will 
continue to be needed, but educational methods do 
change with the times and may require new types 
of facilities. 

Selecting a Campus Development Planning 
Committee 

There is sometimes the tendency to criticize the 
use of a campus development planning committee 
because of the experiences of a few institutions. 
It is true that under some circumstances a college 
would have progressed further and faster if the 
services of one competent planning authority had 
been retained and his advice followed, rather than 
bothering with a representative committee on 
which those who were the least competent were the 
most vocal, causing able members to give up in 
disgust. Despite this danger, it is nevertheless 
possible to have intelligent participation under 
qualified leadership. 

To have the most able committee members pos- 
sible is a prime requisite. To obtain a planning 
committee which will exert effective leadership 
itself requires some high grade planning. What 
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groups are usually represented on the planning 
committee? One representation level, of course, 
is departmental, especially when planning for the 
laboratory sciences. Another category which must 
be represented is that with reference to physical 
forms : architecture, engineering, space utilization, 
plant development, and landscaping. Manage- 
ment and control must be represented °. the presi- 
dent, the board of control, the business manager, 
the physical plant manager, and the director of 
admissions. Last but not least is the student body ; 
this usually involves someone from the office of 
director of student personnel services and a rep- 
resentative from the students themselves. 

Rarely should the representative members be 
elected. They should be appointed, and each one 
only after full consideration and extensive con- 
sultation. Personal characteristics which enhance 
a person’s value on such a planning team include : 
(1) ability to look ahead, (2) rational balance be- 
tween aspirations and practical realities, (3) 
ability to work and plan with others, and (4) ex- 
perience with actual operations in at least one 
educational discipline (or in college adminis- 
tration). 

The services of a professional planner should be 
retained. This person may be the institution’s 
architect, either the head of an architectural firm 
or a member of the institution’s department of 
architectural engineering. The professional as- 
sistance should include the services of a landscape 
architect. Landscaping usually does not need to 
imply a completely artificial eradication of all of 
the natural features of the site. In many situa- 
tions there are interesting glades, pools, groves, 
and rocky hillsides which if preserved will tend to 
bring the institution into harmony with its neigh- 
borhood. The natural areas can also contribute to 
education in the natural sciences. 

Committee Procedure 

The campus development planning committee 
plays a dual role: (1) it screens, crystalizes, and 
integrates the dreams, hopes, and expectations of 
the campus community for its college-of-the- 
future; and (2) it communicates the decisions, as 
finally achieved, to the members of its respective 
groups. The committee does not have executive 
authority. Its function is to serve as a staff ad- 



viser to the administration and the board of con- 
trol. Ultimate responsibility must rest with the 
board, even though its decisions may appear to be 
largely confirmatory. 

A schematic flow chart such as is seen in figure 1 
might be helpful in grasping one possible concep- 
tion of the way the planning of a proposed new 
facility proceeds through various stages to comi- 
pletion. It also suggests the relation of each com- 
mittee and each official to the various steps as they 
occur. 

It is conceivable that the type of organizational 
procedure for campus planning which works well 
in one situation may not be so satisfactory in an- 
other context. It is altogether likely that a 
publicly controlled institution will be required to 
observe certain procedural stipulations not incum- 
bent upon a private institution. A State planning 
commission is often placed in charge of the State 
construction program. This State commission 
will attempt to maintain a rational balance in the 
expenditure of State funds as among the several 
State institutions. It will also be likely to insist 
upon certain standards of quality and space allo- 
cation and to require that prescribed contract 
forms be used. A broad basis of competition is 
likely to result from the public interest aspect of 
competitive bidding. 

It follows then that private institutions are 
likely to be more flexible in the latitude they may 
use in the expenditure of the building funds at 
their disposal. Sometimes direct negotiation with 
a contractor can be substituted for open competi- 
tive bidding. There is more freedom for the pri- 
vate institution to combine all contracts under a 
general contractor who assumes the responsibility 
for the subcontractors’ work. This might be im- . 
portant to a small college whose staff of tech- 
nicians does not include anyone competent to 
schedule and integrate the work of the various 
technical building trades employed on the project. 

On Looking Ahead ^ 

In almost every campus situation a critical bal- 
ance between instructional and residential facili- 
ties affects enrollment potential. Residential 
facilities have firm ceilings as to capacity but use 
of instructional facilities can usually be exten- 
sively expanded by more intensive scheduling. 
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FLOW CHART 




Line Responsibilities 



Staff or Advisory Functions 



Figure 1.— Flow chart for planning a typical campus building project. 
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The anticipated character and makeup of the 
future student body, aside from its size in enroll- 
ment, should be in the consciousness of the plan- 
ners. Will there be a trend toward a larger share 
of commuting students than now? Or will a 
larger proportion require dormitory housing? 
How about married students? From what pre- 
dominant family income level, will they come? 
Will adult education and continuing education 
with its emphasis upon evening classes be more 
prevalent? W^ill the local situation be such as to 
permit a mutual sharing of community facilities 
such as an auditorium? W^ill an increasing pro- 
portion of the students require part-time employ- 
ment? Will the ratio of women to men students 
change? 

Other decisions in planning will relate to the 
way in which the institution conceives of its 
mission. Is there any positive intent to establi^ 
an enrollment ceiling? Is there a firm commit- 
ment in the matter of student-faculty ratio ? Has 
a relationship been determined between curricu- 
lum divisions, affecting, for instance, the number 
of laboratory courses ? Will all lower division stu- 
dents be required to register for basic studies? 
Is there a trend toward proliferation of courses 
or away from it? What is the attitude toward 
basic research? Applied research? What will 
policy trends do with regard to student autos and 
parking space ? What will better space utilization 
do to plans for new facilities? Is the academic 
attitude favorable to trying educational innova- 
tions or is it definitely conservative ? What may 
testing and guidance do in the way of changing 
relative enrollments in certain types of courses? 
What may be the effect of new areas of study such 
as the peaceful use of atomic energy? Are in= 
creasing use of independent study and self -teach- 
ing likely to shift the emphasis with regard to 
certain facilities? 

In the planning process there will be certain 
determinations which will need to be made. It 
will also be necessary for the planners to be aware 
that certain other avenues leading to future de- 
cisions should not be closed by unfortunate axjtions 
in the planning stage. For instance, the possible 
future use of electronic devices and electrical 
equipment should not be precluded by failure to 
provide power outlets and conduit capacity. New 
trends in the use of equipment which require plug- 



in sources of power must be anticipated in the 
stage of planning which involves the wiring. Not 
only is there a trend toward portable cafeteria hot 
and cold food units but also toward the use of such 
units as floaters which can be plugged in at areas 
not normally used for food service, such ^ ball- 
room, lounge, committee rooms, and the like. A : 
battery of food warmers can draw ve^ hea,vily on 
the convenience outlet and sometimes involve 
providing a separate 220-volt circuit. Future use 
of projection equipment should not be prevented 
by specifying a type of window which cannot be 
effectively darkened. Narrow doors, stairs, and 
corridors may prevent the moving of certain types 
of equipment into an area. 

In the area of the library science changes are 
looming. Some previously decentralized are now 
being centralized, and others the converse. There 
is a trend toward central research libraries in 
urban areas. Microfilming of rare books has 
brought to even small campuses source material 
once available only to those who could travel 
extensively. Microphotos on cards suitable for 
use with a magnifying reader by a student in his 
room may make it feasible to issue to each student 
the basic references for an entire course on one 
card. Some libraries are trying the experiment 
of placing a lending library collection in each 
dormitory, using low-cost paper back editions of 
the classics. The acquisition of the ability to read 
rapidly, up to 20,000 and 30,000 words or more an 
hour, may imply some changes. 

Some of the new techniques of teaching, of op- 
eration, and of administration are demanding to 
be evaluated. Television (both broadcast and 
closed circuit) , video tapes, films, language learn- 
ing machines, subliminal learning, tape recorders 
with playback, hypnosis, sleep learning— these 
may sound fantastic now but radio also onw 
sounded fantastic. Larger institutions are experi- 
menting with automatic registration and schedul- 
ing of class sections. Central data processing is 
now feasible for many institutions. Public opin- 
ion research may sense public needs in education 
earlier in the cycle of change. 

W^ith increased pressure to be more efficient in 
the use of space and time in the educational proc- 
ess there is certain to be a premium on flexibility 
in facilities. There are likely to be more multipur- 
pose areas and more adaptability in construction 
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features. There is a continual conflict of built-in 
features vs. portable equipment, centralized and 
pooled facilities vs. decentralized and duplicated 
accommodations. One tends to save on cost, the 
other to save time. 

Engineers and architects will be interested in 
trends in construction materials and service fea- 
tures. Will the electric heating element replace 
the radiator for space heating? How much con- 
ditioning of the air will be feasible? Will the 
trend toward windowless rooms develop? What 
next will be made out of plastics, stainless steel, 
and light metals? 

Rehabilitation 

Several complex factors are involved in a de- 
cision on a proposal to rehabilitate an old struc- 
ture. What are the alternatives? (1) raze it and 
build something new, (2) use it with as little 
further investment as possible until it is no longer 
usable, (3) abandon it. If it has structural value 
and is suitable for rehabilitation, there are other 
decisions: Is it to be enlarged? Are there tradi- 
tional or sentimental elements of design to be pre- 
served? How much changing of partitions is 
feasible or desirable? What is a fair basis of 
comparison on unit cost between rehabilitation 
and building a new structure? (The lower per- 
square-foot cost of rehabilitation may promise 
only a 20-year extension of its life, whereas a new 
structure may be expected to last 50 years.) The 
building of a new structure may provide facilities 
better suited to the specific requirements than 
would be possible in a rehabilitated building. 

Unit costs of rehabilitation projects were com- 
puted from data collected along with the 1958-59 
campus construction study Since no limits or 
definitions were included in the report form, “re- 
habilitation” could have included modernization 
and expansion as the situation required. A re- 
habilitation project may range in scope from a 
minimal operation of resurfacing some floors, re- 
pairing the roof, and a repainting of interior walls, 
to a complete gutting of the old structure, preserv- 
ing only the classic exterior. In the latter case 
the unit cost may well exceed the cost of building 

^Progress in Higher Education Facilities, 1951-1959. U.S. 
Office of Education Circular No. 665. 



a completely new building of the same size. There 
is thus a large legitimate latitude in the unit cost 
of various tvpes of rehabilitation. 

Also a certain degree of modernization is in- 
evitable in a rehabilitation project except in cases 
of fire or storm damage. New fixtures, both light- 
ing and plumbing, tend to be used to achieve the 
more modem standards in building codes. Ade- 
quate wiring is usually involved. Air-condition- 
ing is sometimes feasible. Hazards to health and 
safety are eliminated. 

The national average per-square-foot cost of all 
rehahilitation projects reported in the 1958-59 
study, public and private, for buildings of all 
functional types in all regions was $7.50. Since 
the counterpart figure for new constmction for the 
same year was $19 per square foot, it might be 
rationalized that rehabilitation, on the average, 
costs approximately 40 percent as much as new 
constmction. There appear to be no normative 
data on the matter of the average life extension 
of a building due to rehabilitation. 

Magnitude of Financing 

Many administrators feel that the planning of 
the physical facilities for a campus-of-the-future 
is a pleasant pastime as compared with the chore 
of raising the money with which to pay for the 
buildings. However, the acquiring of capital 
jfunds is a necessary part of the planning. Failure 
on this score makes all of the other planning point- 
less. It may be more effective to have a campus- 
of-the-future plan and then seek the funds with 
which to bring it to realization than it is to go out 
after building fund money and start to plan the 
campus after learning how much money there is 
likely to be available. 

It may be true, however, in the case of a State 
institution, that the money forthcoming from 
State appropriations will have to be shared with 
other State institutions. In this event, the scope 
of the planning should be lifted to the State level 
rather than for each of the separate institutions 
to go its independent way. Usually a State plan- 
ning commission is involved. 

Privately controlled institutions have a different 
financial problem. Usually the director of devel- 
opment (fund raising) has a limited number of 
prospective donors to be persuaded rather than a 
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majority of the State’s electorate (or their rep- 
resentatives) as in the case of a State college. 
Time-honored methods of presenting the claims 
of the institution upon the interest, the affection, 
and the generosity of prospective donors will no 
doubt be used in the future with at least equal 
success to that of the past. Here again there is 
likely to be a more positive response if some rep- 
resentation of the physical appearance of the ulti- 
mate campus-of-the-future is made. It at least 
signifies that the institution thinks it knows where 
it is going. 

The engineer uses his slide rule to come up with 
an estimate of the size in square feet needed to 
accommodate the number of students which the 
admissions people have said should be provided 
for. Those concerned with cost should be in a posi- 
tion to estimate how much, within reasonable lim- 
its, each building or facility may cost and where 
the money will come from. The architect is 
usually prepared to render a rough sketch of how 
a proposed building or group of buildings will 
look. 

The Place of Cost in Planning 

When the question “What will it cost?” is asked, 
no one expects an exact answer in dollars; how- 
ever, it is often essential to sound planning to have 
estimates which are sufficiently realistic to indi- 
cate the degree of feasibility of the project. Only 
after professional analysis of detailed plans and 
specifications can reliable estimates be projected 
and only after qualified bids are offered can there 
be any degree of confidence as to the ultimate cost 
of a new building. Nevertheless, the experience 
of the past or the records of other institutions can 
provide approximate cost ranges helpful for rough 
estimating purposes. 

A study ^ of new construction completed in fiscal 
1958-59 included more than 1,000 college buildings 
of all functional types in all regions of the country. 
For a major portion of these, both the square feet 
of floor area and the cost were recorded. From 
these data the average cost per square foot for all 
functional types for buildings completed that year 
was found to be $19. (The reported cost of a proj- 

* Progress in Higher Education Facilities, 1951-1959. U.S. 
Office of Education Circular No. 665. 
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ect did not include any equipment other than that 
which was built-in.) 

Since the average size, by enrollment, of institu- 
tions of higher education is larger in public in- 
stitutions than in private, the public institutions 
tend to build larger buildings. Other factors 
being equal, the larger the building, the lower the 
per- square- foot cost because there are more square 
feet to absorb the fixed cost items. In this study 
the per-square-foot cost of new buildings in public 
institutions was computed to be $18.40 as com- 
pared with $20.30 in private institutions. 

Wlien computed by functional types, the ratio 
between per-square-foot costs of public vs. private 
building follows a similar pattern for the most 
part. Kesidential buildings in this study cost $16 
per square foot in public institutions and $18.20 
in private; aggregate, $16.70. Auxiliary build- 
ings, public, cost $19.80; private, $21.10; aggre- 
gate, $20.30. General buildings cost $21.30 for 
public and $24.50 for private; aggi’egate, $22.70. 
Kesearch buildings cost $19.40 for public and 
$29.20 for private; aggregate, $24. Instructional 
buildings showed a slightly converse pattern : pub- 
lic, $20.30; private, $19.20; aggregate, $20. 

On making an analysis of certain selected func- 
tional types within the general groups, it was 
found that hospitals, both teaching and nonteach- 
ing ($24.60 and $25.40, respectively, per square 
foot), were the most expensive type outside the 
research category. Infirmaries and food facilities 
($23.20 and $23.10, respectively) were next highest. 
In the instructional group, the instructional lab- 
oratories ($22.90) were the most expensive. Col- 
lege unions, to the number of 42 completed that 
year, carried a per-square-foot price tag of $18.90. 

Faculty apartment buildings cost $15.40 per 
square foot and apartment buildings for married 
students cost $13.70 as compared with dormitories 
for men ($17.80) and for women ($16.80) . (The 
relative cost per occupant between apartments and 
dotmitories might be quite a different story.) 
Hotel type accommodations, in the one project 
reported, cost $20.20 per square foot. Fraternity 
and sorority houses built by the college (8 proj- 
ects) cost $13.80 per square foot. 

By geographic regions, the only consistently dif- 
ferent pattern of unit costs was in the Southeast. 
From the aggregate figures reported it may be de- 
duced that colleges and universities of that region 
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obtain between 20 and 25 percent more square feet 
of buildings for their construction funds than do 
other regions of the country. 

The foregoing 1958-59 unit cost computations 
may be used for rough estimates if properly 
weighted for special requirements and local condi- 
tions. The probabilities for the future are subject 
to cyclical trends. Costs appear always to rise, 
never to fall. The big question in the case of any 
planned project is how much rise. The U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce composite construction 
cost index® shows an increase in 1959 over 1956 
of approximately 9 percent. This is a 3 percent 
increase per year on the average. There is a con- 
tinual tug-of-war between the rising cost index 
factors and the efforts of architects to achieve new 
and less expensive architectural forms and of 
builders to remain competitive by means of cost- 
saving techniques. 

National Goals 

Those concerned with providing facilities for 
higher education in the United States point out 
some general calculations: First, buildings wear 
out and have to be replaced. Assuming a 50-year 
average life of college buildings and expressing 
this need for replacement in terms of the number 
of students accommodated by the facilities needing 
to be replaced each year, or 2 percent of the student 
body in any given year, mstructicmal and general 
accommodations should have been completed for 
68,046 students (.02 X 3,402,297) in 1958-59 just 
to “stand still” in facilities. In addition, resi- 
dential facilities replacements were needed for the 
40 percent of these 68,046 housed on the campus, 
or 27,218 dormitory student stations. At $2,500 
per student for instructional and general facilities 
and $4,700 per student^ for residential accommo- 
dations, the total amount of money needed for re- 
placements for that year was $298,040,000. The 
increase in enrollment between 1958 and 1959, fall 
terms, was 143,741,® for which, if enrollments had 
been requiring 100 percent of the capacity of facil- 
ities in 1958, an expenditure of $629,583,000 would 

®U.S. Department of Commerce, Construction Review, June 
1961. p. 35. 

®Bokelman, W. Robert, and Bork, Jcbn B. College and Uni- 
versity Facilities Survey, Part 2 (U.S. Office of Education, Cir- 
cular No. 603). 

® Opening Fall Enrollment for 1968, klso for 1969. U.S. Office 
of Education, Circulars Nos. 644 and 606. 



have been required in order to provide instruc- 
tional, general, and residential accommodations. 
Thus the total requirement for new buildings and 
replacement would have amounted to $927,623,000. 
Actually the expenditure for that year for new 
construction and rehabilitation was approximately 
$719 million. Presumably not all institutions were 
full to capacity either in 1958 or 1959, but it is a 
safe assumption that, based upon this lag of over 
$208 million, enrollments are overtaking the prac- 
tical capacity of the facilities. 

Staff Surveys 

The staff from the Higher Education Division 
of the U.S. Office of Education has been called 
upon to make surveys of higher education in (1) 
States, (2) regions of States, and (3) institutions. 
Such surveys include, among other phases, phys- 
ical facilities and the educational programs they 
house. Since surveys lead to recommendations, 
there is an implied element of analysis for plan- 
ning purposes. Among these surveys have been 
those of (1) North Dakota, (2) South Dakota, 
(3) The Tidewater Area of Virginia, and (4) 
Howard College of Birmingham, Ala. Such rec- 
ommendations as the following were derived from 
those surveys and are typical : 

• That new construction be held in abeyance until a 
higher level of utilization of current facilities is 
realized. 

• That remodeling and rehabilitation of certain 
buildings be given first priority. 

• That classrooms of varying sizes be provided in 
planned new facilities to make better use of total 
space. 

• That a better balance of supporting space (faculty 
offices, reading rooms, storage, etc.) be planned 
as related to general instructional space. 

• That a qualified specialist in campus development 
be employed (State agency). 

• That a long-range campus development program 
be started. 

• That in building and remodeling, greater attention 
be given to such factors as daylight control; the 
colors of walls, ceilings, and trim ; fioors and suit- 
able furniture. 

• Thai certain temporary housing be replaced with 
permanent facilities. 

• That the planning for auditorium and fieldhouse 
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building be coordinated with the action of the 
local community so as to avoid unnecessary 
duplication. 

• That in the planning of additional (public) facili- 
ties, high priority be given to areas of relatively 
high population concentration so that large num- 
bers of students will be able to carry on their 
studies while living at home. 

Among the specific recommendations of the au- 
thors of this casebook are found such as follow : 

® That a growing school maintain a strong central 
planning oflSce. 

• That a campus planning committee be advisory 
only. 

• That a written program be prepared on every 
major building project and approved in principle 
by everyone concerned before the architect begins 
work. 

• That a master plan be adopted, be kept current, 
and be properly used. 

• That planning be kept flexible. 

• That academic programs be the first considera- 
tion and then facilities be built which will best 
serve the basic objectives. 



• That the target size of enrollment for which facili- 
ties are being planned be limited by the amount of 
money which the college can supply to provide the 
difference between what the student pays and 
what it costs to educate him. 

• That in advocating the establishing of a new com- 
munity college every avenue of public informa- 
tion be used to inform the people of the district 
of the need. 

• That in planning a consolidation of two or more 
institutions into one, the heads and appropriate 
administrative officers of the merging institutions 
be invited to participate in all planning activities. 

• That means be provided in campus and building 
plans for possible adaptation to requirements of 
emerging techniques and equipment such as tele- 
visions and learning machines. 

• That in planning a major project such as moving 
to a new location, in the case of a church-related 
college, to make sure of the enthusiastic support of 
virtually all of the contributing constituency. 

• That in a major campaign for funds, assurance be 
secured that the trustees themselves will con- 
tribute substantially. 

• That progress in new construction is always news 
and as such should be handled in conformance 
with its public relations value. 



Chapter II 



The Cases 



O NE VIRTUE of a casebook including a num- 
ber of typical examples, each written by a 
separate author or authors, is that many legiti- 
mately differing '■>oints of view are presented. 

In this casebook, one report was written by a 
director of the physical plant out of a rich back- 
ground of experience in the planning, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a large and complex cam- 
pus. Another was written by an administrator 
familiar with academic programs and the urgency 
of providing facilities which will fit the needs of 
each academic discipline. One was written from 
the point of view of public relations experts, with 
emphasis on getting the support of the taxpayers 
for a move to provide the educational facilities 
which the community needed. One was written 
by an architect who knows from experience at 
what points his profession can best contribute to 
effective campus plannii^g. And so on through the 
list. In addition to the diversity of campus plan- 
ning situations there is, therefore, a variety of 
personal backgrounds of the authors to give as- 
surance that the casebook will have something for 
nearly every planner. 

Variety of Planning Situations 

The 10 cases included present a comprehensive 
scope of typical campus planning situations. 
There are large universities and small colleges, 
public institutions and private institutions. V ar- 
ious regions of the country are represented. This 
in addition to the variety of types of planning 
involved among the cases. 

The writers have shared their experiences gen- 
erously and each has sprinkled his report with 
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timely advice — sometimes extremely practical and 
sometimes dealing with underlying principles. 
Some suggestions are concerned with physical fa- 
cilities; others deal with people and programs. 

In spite of the diversity of the planning situa- 
tions represented by the cases selected there are a 
number of common denominators recognizable as 
applying to most campus planning. Not that they 
all tended to handle respective problems alike. 
For the most part they did not. It might be well 
to examine briefly a few of these common prob- 
lems and how they were solved. 

n/lission and Goals 

It goes without saying that a college or univer- 
sity ought to have a sense of mission of the insti- 
tution as a whole and that a consciousness of that 
mission in definitive terms ought to pervade all 
of its planning. To whatever extent a college is 
conceived of in a distinctive reference or to a dis- 
tinctive degree that distinctiveness ought to be set 
forth as often as necessary to insure being ex- 
pressed in all decisions involving the planning of 
its physical facilities as well as its programs and 
personnel. 

Implicit in the statement of the educational ob- 
jectives of each of those cases is an awareness of 
its distinctive mission. The church-related insti- 
tutions give to their expressions a religious 
flavor — ^“people shall be instructed in such 
branches as are usually taught in an academy of 
learning and also in the Old and New Testament, 
the Book of Mormon, and the Book of Doctrine 
and Covenants” (Brigham Young University) ; 
“committed only to Catholic doctrine and princi- 
ples, the University is free to investigate and teach 
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all areas of knowledge” (Saint Liouis University) ; 
“clearly it was to be an in^itution with a towering 
Christian philosophy that was expected to per- 
meate its life” (St. Andrews Presbyterian Col- 
lege) ; “It had its inception as an independent, 
interdenominational religious school, dedicated 
permanently to providing theoretical and practical 
instruction in several church vocations” (Barring- 
ton College) ; “In addition, the college offers train- 
ing ... of religious workers” (Methodist Col- 
lege) ; “promotion of the Christian religion 
throughout the world by maintaining and operat- 
ing an institution dedicated to the development of 
Christian character and high scholastic standing” 
(Howard College). The most apparent aspect of 
this religious allegiance in campus planning is the 
chapel, but it also has implications in the emphasis 
upon liberal arts in the curriculum which is some- 
what less demanding in regard to special facili- 
ties than the more professional programs would be. 

The publicly controlled institutions among 
these cases tend to let the reader take for granted 
their general mission in the area of education, that 
of affording to the children of the people a means 
by which to realize their intellectual potential. 

Educational Program Implications 

Publicly controlled institutions and the larger 
of the privately operated universities tend to de- 
partmentalize their several objectives, first in basic 
studies and then in specialized fields. “It is the 
purpose of the College of Basic Studies to provide 
that part of the students’ education which should 
equip him for better living” (University of South 
Florida). This institution’s statement of objec- 
tives goes on to say that more intensive study will 
be selected by the student from among several 
major fields but that even these are not intended to 
prepare $wialists. In cases such as San Fran- 
cisco State College, the move to a new location 
offered an opportunity to recognize in its campus 
planning a basic shift which had taken place, that 
of changing from a teachers college to a large 
liberal arts college with professional and prepro- 
fessional curricula and 5-year programs leading 
to the master’s degree in addition to teacher edu- 
cation. Standards of space allocation and time 
630581 0 — 62—2 
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utilization were established by the State Board to 
guide the planning at each institution. 

Projections of Enrollment 

Not all of the institutions detailed their process 
of projecting enrollment trend lines into the fu- 
ture. Some such as Brigham Young University 
refer to the attention which was given to growth 
characteristics of the academic distribution pat- 
tern currently observed. Such standards of relat- 
ing student numbers to building space as those 
established by the University of California were 
used. St. Louis University illustrated the growth 
of urban institutions in which separate growth pat- 
terns were developed for part-time students, 
largely evening classes, since growth in evening 
classes has different facilities implications than 
full-time day student registration. Florida has 
an element of growth not present in some parts of 
the country, the in migration not alone of retired 
people but also of families with growing childrem^ 

Methodist College, being a privately controlled*^ 
in^itution, could e^ablish an optimum target en- 
rollment of 1,200 students above which some dupli- 
cation of facilities would be required, and built 
its new campus to that ceiling. 

In the case of South Plains (junior) College, a 
specialist was employed to direct a district-wide 
survey of population trends, of high school seniors, 
and of their likelihood of attending the proposed 
new college. St. Andrews Presbyterian College 
contemplated starting its existence with an enroll- 
ment approximating the total current enrollment 
of the three colleges which were consolidated to 
form it. In this case also a target enrollment was 
envisaged, 2,000, which might be realized in the 
foreseeable future. 

A series of comprehensive studies of the needs of 
California in higher education was available to the 
planners of San Francisco State College. It was 
necessary for them to integrate their planning 
with the plans of all of the other colleges in the 
State system. 

In some of the new institutions only freshmen 
were admitted for the first year of operation. As a 
new freshman class was admitted each succeeding 
year and other classes moved up, the scheduling of 
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the completion of facilities and of staff recruit- 
ment had to be synchronized. 

Role of the Planning Authority 

In the case of a totally new institution some one 
person or agency or group of interested persons 
had to originate the idea of the new college. This 
might be a civic group (Methodist College), an 
educational leader (South Plains College) , a State 
board of higher education (University of South 
Florida), or a church body (St. Andrews Pres- 
byterian College). In order to obtain a charter 
there had to be created a board of control to rep- 
resent the corporate entity, hold authority, and 
r^der accountability. The board of control is 
therefore the ultimate authority for planning. 
Such a boarc usually delegates some portion of 
that responsibility to regular staff personnel or 
employs a prof^ionally trained planner. A pub- 
licly controlled institution may be required to 
relinquish a portion of its planning authority to 
the planning agency of the governmental unit 
(San Francisco State College). Committees of 
faculty and staff are often brought into the plan- 
ning process for the benefit of their more inti- 
mate knowledge of special needs. A larger insti- 
tution may have a department of campus plan- 
ning and development (Brigham Young Univer- 
sity). Professional services to be retained in- 
clude — competence in educational specifications — 
what courses and programs are to be offered and 
what the physical facilities requirements are for 
each, and a campus planning expert who knows 
intimately the requirements of campus functional 
interrelationships and planning for growth (St. 
Andrews Presbyterian College) ; a landscape 
architect (Howard College) ; and /the official col- 
lege architect. In some cases a firm of architects, 
with much experience on college campuses, may 
also provide the necessary professional guidance 
for campus planning and for landscaping. Some 
have personnel qualified to assist with the selection 
of furnishings and equipment. 

Selecting the Site 

In each of the cases where a new campus site 
was involved there is much evidence of thought 
and planning on the selection of that site and on 



providing an ample amount of space for future 
growth. In the other cases there was preoccupa- 
tion with the acquiation of more land contiguous 
to the existing campus. 

The University of South Florida acquired in 
two grants, approximately 1,700 acres of land 
adjacent to Tampa, on a site which studies had 
revealed to be feasible and desirable for a camp'iS. 
The North Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
Church accepted the offer of a committee of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens of Fayetteville of an adequate 
site near that city. The Board of Regents of 
South Plains College of Levelland, Tex., rejected 
the offer of donation of variom sites for its campus 
and purchased for a negotiated price a tract 
deemed to be adequate in size and location. In the 
case of St. Andrews Presbyterian College, a Sjm- 
odical survey commission with its advisory coun- 
cil recommended that the proposed new college be 
located in central or eastern North Carolina in a 
“population center where, in addition to the inter- 
est and support of the constituency, cultural op- 
portunities and advantages are afforded the 
student.” Laurinburg was found to fit these con- 
ditions and a parcel of land comprising 840 acres 
was chosen. 

Choice of a site to which to move the San Fran- 
cisco State College campus was limited for there 
were few possible sites within the city large 
enough to accommodate a college of its size. 

Howard College retained the services of a 
sociologist to make a survey of population trends 
in the Birmingham area and as a result a location 
in the Homewood suburban section was chosen. 

Role of the Architect In Campus Planning 

The point at which the official architect of the 
college enters the planning process may vary. If 
he is involved in long-range campus planning as 
indicated by Mr. Hunter at Colorado State Uni- 
versity, he will meet regularly with the campus 
planning or development committee. If he is re- 
tained to provide architectural services only and 
on an ad hoc basis, he may be handed a schedule 
of instructions or written programs for each 
building as it has been approved (Brigham Young 
University). The choice of an architect and the 
delineation of the scope of his function may be 
determined at a higher level than the institution 
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in cases of State-controlled institutions (Univer- 
sity of South Florida and San Francisco State 
College). At the University of South Florida so 
much architectural service was required at one 
time in order to enable construction work to start 
on five major buildings at once that no one firm 
in the area was large enough to prosecute the whole 
program without sacrificing the interests of otner 
patrons, so each of five firms was assigned one 
building and their work was coordinated through 

the office of the president. 

Previous experience in designing college build- 
ings (if not in campus planning) appears to have 
carried much weight with boards of control in 
selecting an architect (Methodist College, South 
Plains College, St. Andrews College, Howard 
College, and Barrington College). Accessibility 
due to the location of his office nearby, was a factor 
in some instances. 

Integration of the New With the bid 

New facilities, whether they be located on a 
whole new campus or added to an existing campus, 
do not come into being in a vacuum. A new 
campus must associate and communicate with its 
neighbors. Good public relations should be built- 
in at the planning stage. This aim appears to have 
been realized in the case of each of the new cam- 
puses included in this casebook. A college is a 
community asset. Its facilities should supplement 
those of the community (Barrington College) 
rather than duplicate them. Integration of pro- 
grams and exchange of credits with nearby sister 
colleges will preclude some facilities duplication 
(University of South Florida, Methodist College, 
Howard College) . 

The expansion of an existing campus so as to 
integrate the proposed new buildings with the 
older buildings and to use the remaining campus 
space to the best advantage are often a bugbear in 
the planning process. At Brigham Young Uni- 
versity the presence of some temporary buildings 
was a part of the problem for they had to con- 
tinue to serve while the new facilities v/ere under 
construction. At Saint Louis University a men’s 
dormitory had been built in an earlier day near 
the center of a campus crowded with academic 
buildings in a location which would have been bet- 
ter suited to a library. In determining which of 



the older buildings to retain and for how long, 
Saint Louis University employed the services of an 
engineering firm to make a thorough study of the 
structural soundness and to estimate the future 
usefulness of each building along with its utilities 
lines and fixtures. 

An important part of the plan^g for new 
buildings is the disposition of space in older build- 
ings released by departments to be moved into new 
quarters. Each such facility must be surveyed as 
to its functional feasibility for reassignment and 
for any need for remodeling. The assignment of 
such space is then a part of the total planning task. 

As difficult as it is to integrate new campiK 
buildings with older buildings of an earlier archi- 
tectural era, the epitome of frustration is the 
maintenance of standards of beauty, safety, and 
utility on a campus in a degenerating neighbor- 
hood. This is the sad situation in which many 
urban educational institutions find themselves. 
Fortunately there is a way out for many such col- 
leges and universities in the federally sponsored 
provision for urban renewal. The University of 
Chicago case k an excellent reference work for 
the planners in thet dilemma. 

Scheduling and Lead Time 

Unless sufficient space is already owned the ac- 
quisition of new land for building sites will clam 
the early attention of planners. Sometimes price 
penalties attendant upon the release of news of 
advance planning activities can be avoided by 
quietly picking up various desired tracts long be- 
fore the time of actual need or by using discreet 
intermediaries. The Saint Louis University case 
and the early history of the University of Chicago 
emphasize this point. 

The establishing of an order of priority for new 
buildings and scheduling their completion is es- 
sential. From preliminary plans to a completed 
structure requires a minimum of 26 months, ac- 
cording to the schedule outline by Saint Louis 
University. “It is possible to erect a million dollar 
building in a year, but only by incurring unneces- 
sary expenditures and risking a poorly planned 
structure.” Three years would be a safer schedule, 
they say. The University of South Florida indi- 
cates that the lead time between the legislative 
appropriation and the time the building can be 
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used is 30 to 36 months in their case. Adding 
on the time required for original planning, for 
action by the Board of Control, and by the State 
Budget Commission, brings the total lead time to 
approximately 4 years. 

The five buildings deemed to have first priority 
in the establishing of a totally new 'university in 
the case of the University of South Florida were : 
an administration building (including 18 rooms 
used temporarily as classrooms) ; the university 
center with food service facilities; bookstore and 
16 classrooms; a chemistry building (adaptable to 
being temporarily shared with physics, zoology, 
geology, and astronomy) ; a teaching auditorium, 
and a library. A central plant with heating and 
cooling equipment and campus distribution lines 
was equally essential. Methodist College in deter- 
mining the order of priority for the first build- 
ings on its campus, began with a classroom and 
faculty office building, also housing temporarily 
the administrative offices and the library. One of 
the first groups of facilities was a science building 
including a large lecture hall used temporarily as 
an assembly hall. The campus union building 
and cafeteria was considered one of the first essen- 
tials. The campus heating plant comprised the 
fourth building, to which was added a wing pro- 
viding locker and shower rooms for physical 
education. 

St. Andrews Presbyterian College determined 
upon certain buildings as having priorities: (1) 
the main academic building, (2) the library, (3) 
the first unit of the college union, (4) dormitory 
facilities for 600 students, and (5) music conserva- 
tory. Later buildings to follow on the long-range 
campus plan, included an auditorium, the chapel, 
an administration building, and physical educa- 
tion facilities. 

San Francisco State College adopted a priority 
order governed by practical considerations of 
crowded conditions on the old campus and of 
having to operate on two campuses for several 
years. This dilemma was partially solved by 
careful scheduling of class sessions during the 
interim. The gymnasium was the first building 
occupied. Next was the building to house the 
sciences. Others followed in a sequence which 
current exigencies dictated. 

At Howard College the administration build- 
ing was the first of 10 buildings completed on the 



new campus. Others completed before moving 
the college were the library, two laboratory build- 
ings, two dormitories, the college union, and a fine 
arts building. The chapel was completed soon 
afterward. The president’s residence nearby was 
purchased. 

Flexibility 

Campus buildings once were “built for the 
ages.” More recently flexibility is the watchword. 
It may be some time before college buildings will 
be conceived in highly temporary terms and be 
replaced whenever the functional emphasis 
changes. In the meantime every construction 
feature is being exploited which will promote 
flexibility and maneuverability of the interior 
space. 

The desire for flexibility was realized in the 
construction detail of several of the cases — ^Bie 
use of metal partitions and other non-load-bearing 
partitions, so that interior walls can be readily 
moved or removed (Methodist College) ; planning 
on a modular basis (Saint Louis University) ; the 
convertibility of space from laboratory to class- 
room and from classroom to office (Howard Col- 
lege) , and equipment for use in a temporary space 
assignment being bought from the list of equip- 
ment designed for the permanent quarters (Meth- 
odist College). South Plains College planned 
some of its buildings so as to facilitate the addi- 
tion of new wings in the future. Lavatories 
were therefore located near the extremities of the 
buildings so that they could serve also the occu- 
pants of the future new wings. This institution 
and some of the others planned some multipuij^,ose 
space, a luncheon service facility doubling as a rec- 
reation area, and a band room suitable for a class- 
room. Methodist College built small apartment- 
type buildings to house a limited number of stu- 
dents and later when a dormitory is built the small 
units will convert readily to use by faculty and 
married students. 

Accreditation 

For both the new and the growing institution it 
is essential that the planning authority be aware 
of minimum physical facilities requirements laid 
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down by its regional accrediting agency. Accred- 
itation is also one requirement to qualify for a 
college housing loan application. 

One phase of the process of the accreditation is 
the inspection of an institution’s physical facili- 
ties to determine whether they are adequate and 
properly balanced. In the case of a new institu- 
tion, however, this is not likely to be the main 
problem. In order to attract students, the college 
must give assurance of the transferability of cred- 
its. But to be eligible for accreditation it usually 
must have graduated one class. This dilemma, 
at first glance, takes on the appearance of an im- 
passe, as pointed out by several of the authors. 
From such restrictions one might get the impres- 
sion that an aura of illegitimacy surrounds any 
new institutioin. It should be said, however, that 
reasonable abatements have been recognized by 
which a new institution may acquire a provision- 
ally accredited status. 

Adequate Financing 

Many books, brochures, and articles have been 
written in the field of financing capital plant ex- 
pansion of colleges and universities. This case- 
book in the general field of campus planning 
would hardly be the place to attempt an extended 
treatment of the subject. However, all of the 
institutions among these cases present the problem 
in one way or another. There may be little that 
is new herein, but it will be interesting to some 
readers to find their own concerns mirrored in 
these cases. The types of problems tend to group 
themselves either as applying to publicly financed 
operations or to those privately financed, but not 
entirely. Some private money goes into public 
institutions, and some public money, at least in 
loans, goes into private institutions. Both (pub- 
licly and privately supported institutions) write 
of the use of the College Housing Loan Program 
to finance the construction of dormitories. 

Public f/mncing . — ^The problem in publicly sup- 
ported institutions cannot be dismissed with the 
simple prescription “just give the voters the facts.” 
As the case of San Francisco State College illu- 
strates, the fiscal policies bf a State pertain to each 
and every State institution and the tax revenues 
have to be apportioned on some rational basis. 
There is the tendency to draw up construction 
budgets in conformity with what each administra- 



tion thinks the State department of finance will 
approve. In California, each State college estab- 
lishes its priority of projects on a 5-year schedule, 
and a program for all State colleges results. 

At Colorado State University eaeh proposed 
project goes through the process of critical evalua- 
tion called “putting it through the wringer.” In 
many States, even though the appropriations are 
made by the State legislature, the institutions take 
their facilities needs to the people in order to gene- 
rate popular support. 

Timing is very important in requesting com- 
mitments of public funds. In some States the leg- 
islature meets only in alternate years and if one 
biennial session is missed, there is a 2-year lag in 
any planning steps which involve expenditures. 

The South Plains College case illustrates one 
commonly used procedure for obtaining public 
financing for a junior college or a community col- 
lege. A college district is .authorized by popular 
vote and the district assumes the funding obliga- 
tion by authorizing general obligation bonds 
usually secured by real estate and paid through 
mill levies on assessed valuations. In some States, 
State revenues are made available for at least a 
portion of the cost of construction of a community 
college. 

Pri'oate school f/na/rwing . — ^Financing new con- 
struction in private colleges and universities takes 
many forms. Aside from Federal loans for dormi- 
tories and other auxiliary f acility buildings, little 
public money is available in most States. Con- 
tributions from local civic groups and public- 
spirited citizens are not uncommon, and such 
donations ars often in the form of site real estate. 
Church-related colleges often receive grants from 
their respective State, regional, or national bodies. 
Howard College, Brigham Young University, and 
Methodist College are cases in point. On the other 
hand, some colleges which have nominal ties with 
their designated church affiliations obtain a very 
small proportion of their support from that 
source. 

Howard College obtained capital funds from the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. There are many other foundations 
which are interested in educational institutions. 

Experience is divided as to the use of develop- 
ment-fundraising organizations, but where an out- 
side organization is not retained, the college itself 
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usually employs a professional fundraiser on a 
staff basis. One of the authors says, “Institutional 
fundraising is a science that can be studied.” It 
could be added that fundraising is also an art and 
a profession. Such an assignment is no task for 
a tyro, even though well-disposed. In several of 
the cases the raising of construction funds by 
solicitation is mentioned without detailing the 
agent. Some of these instances may well have 
involved the use of professional development 
fundraisers. 

Often members of the board of control are nomi- 
nated not alone for their valued counsel and guid- 
ance but also for their financial potential in gifts. 
“Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also” may work the other way. A professional 
fundraiser told the president of Barrington Col- 
lege, “Unless your trustees themselves give sub- 
stantially toward reaching the financial goal of 
your fund drive, you will not make a succe§i,of this 
effort.” 

Of course the sale of college property, as in the 
case of moving to a new location, may be a signifi- 
cant source of construction funds. Howard Col- 
lege realized a half million dollars in that way. 
That college also benefited continually through 
the activities of its ladies’ auxiliary. 

Self-liquidating loans are the normal source of 
construction funds for income-producing facili- 
ties, such as dormitories, married student housing, 
faculty-staff housing, college unions, and book- 
store buildings. 

Howard College, among others, warned of the 
danger that a major effort to acquire capital funds 
might be permitted to overshadow other urgent 
needs such as providing for recurring operating 
budgets and planning to augment them to take 
care of the expanded campus. 

Matters Not Covered 

It might be appropriate to note here the absence 
of any mention of space utilization studies as ap- 
plying to institutions faced with problems of 
growth. The lack of mention does not necessarily 
mean that none was made. Nor would the state- 
ment that such studies were made give assurance 
that they had resulted in appropriate action. An 



alert administration in its planning will not over- 
look the values to be gleaned through a more 
intensive or better balanced use of the f aciliti^ in 
being before asking for funds for new buildings. 

Planning the purchase of equipment for new 
buildings was not covered in several of the cases. 
Creativity and the forward look is characteristic 
of architectural and engineering planning for a 
new college structure. To “make-do” with furni- 
ture and equipment good enough for a by-gone 
day is to stop short of a complete unit of planning. 
This lack, where it exists may often be traced to 
an inadequate budget. In the absence of early 
planning by line item of all of the equipment and 
furnishings for the new building with each item 
priced and extended, a formula figure for such 
requirements is sometunes improvised which may 
or may not prove to be adequate. Sufficient lead 
time for selecting, fabricating, and delivering fur- 
niture and equipment is also an important element 
of the planning. To have it delivered too early 
involves a storage problem with attendant risks, 
and to have it delivered too late prevents the in- 
tended use of the new facility and is awkward and 
irritating. 

These cases were all written before there was 
much mention of the need for fall-out shelters in 
the current cold war situation. Now, of course, 
many administrators are deeply concerned as to 
the degree of their responsibility to provide soipe 
such protection for the people under their care. 
While new and remodeled buildings are being 
planned is the time to face the problem and reach 
a decision. It is likely that other currently pro- 
ductive uses for such space will be considered and 
planned for. 

Campus safety did not receive extensive treat- 
ment by the writers of these cases. It is an element 
which can be and by all means should be covered 
in the planning stage of new or remodeled facil- 
ities. If the institution does not have its own 
safety engineer or someone trained in that field, the 
architect should be urged to avail himself of the 
services of that variety of specialist. As an exam- 
ple: plate glass doors should be specified to be 
provided with metal bars, likewise plate glass pan- 
els adjacent to doors which look like doors, to 
prevent the unwary from walking tlirough the 
glass. 
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^ BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY typi-fks a vigorous^ 
gvowing iTtstitution with vooTifi inh which to gvow. The 'plo/fi- 
ning foresight exern/plified in this case arid the marmer in 
which professiondl skills are applied to proUems of growth 
as they pertain to physical facilities are worthy of study hy 
other plar/ners. The reader should note the marwier in which 
ths reguir&ments of the prospecti/ce users of the facilities are 
expressed in a detailed ^'‘written program^'' supplementing a 
set of general instructions to all architects. 

Expanding Brigham Young University 

By Sam F. Brewster 

I 

Director, Department of Physical Plant, Brigham Young 

University 



gRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY is located 
®in Provo, Utah, a city of more than 40,000 
population, 45 miles south of Salt Lake City. The 
main, or Upper Campus, of the University lies 100 
feet above the city. From the campus one obtains 
a panoramic view of the city below, Utah Lake, 
and the mountains enclosing the valley. The 
mountains and canyons near Provo are excellent 
for hiking, fishing, hunting, and winter sports. 

Historical Background 

» 

Brigham Young University was established pur- 
suant to a deed of trust executed by Brigham 
Young, President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, on October 16, 1875. That 
deed expressly set forth that the “people shall be 
instructed in — such branches as are usually taught 
in an academy of learning,” and also “in the Old 
and New Testaments, the Book of Mormon, and 
the Book of Doctrine and Covenants.” A group of 
seven persons appointed by President Young com- 
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prised the first Board of. Trustees. At a meeting 
on November 22, 1875, the Board of Trustees or- 
ganized the Academy and Warren N. Dusenberry 
was selected to become the first principal. After 
conducting the first preliminary term, which ended 
April 15, 1876, he resigned to practice law. 

Brigham Young then selected Karl G. Maeser 
to become the principal of the academy and sent 
him to Provo, Utah, with these instructions: “I 
want you to remember that you ought not to teach 
even the alphabet or the multiplication tables 
without the Spirit of God. That is all. God bless 
you. Goodbye.” Dr. Maeser served as principal 
of the academy from April 24, 1876, to January 4, 
1892, a period of 16 years. An old building, con- 
sisting of one large room and a stage, was the first 
home of the new academy. By 1882 this building 
was found to be totally inadequate for the needs of 
the school and additional rooms were added. How- 
ever, this structure was entirely destroyed by fire 
January 27, 1884. Temporary quarters were ob- 
tained and the school continued with the loss of 
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only 1 day of school. During the summer of 1884 
arrangements were made for the use of the upper 
floor and part of the lower floor of a warehouse on 
University Avenue. 

The transition of the academy into Brigham 
Young University, the University of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, has be^n 
marked by periods of great financial distress. 
Brigham Young died before he had provided for 
the endowment of the institution. This left the 
school without any assured source of income. In 
the early days of the school, when no funds for 
the budget could be found, the board of trustees 
even considered closing the academy. 

On June 8, 1888, there was organized a General 
Board of Education of the Church, consisting of 
nine members. This board directed the activities 
of the school, but the power of appointment of 
the board of trustees remained with the heirs of 
Brigham Young until July 18, 1896, when, by the 
adoption of the articles of incorporation of the 
university, the right of appointment was granted 
to the First Presidency of the Church, through 
the consent of the heirs of Brigham Young. By 
this action, the church assumed the indebtedness 
of the institution and accepted the responsibility 
of maintaining Brigham Young University. 

On January 4, 1892, the school was moved to 
what is now known as the Lower Campus and into 
what is now known as the Education Building. 
This building was the first structure built entirely 
for the University. In 1898 College Building was 
constructed and in 1902 a training school and 
gymnasium. In 1904 the present Arts Building 
was completed. 

The young, growing school was still to have 
financial difficulties, but it was definitely estab- 
lished and on its way. In 1894 the title of the 
head of Brigham Young Academy was changed 
from “principal” to “president,” and in 1903 the 
school became Brigham Young University. In 
1904 the students and faculty began negotiations 
for the purchase of 17 acres of land known gen- 
erally as Temple Hill. This land, purchased from 
Provo City about 1907 at a cost of $1,000 was the 
beginning of the present campus. A survey of the 
land purchased showed that about one and one- 
half acres at the point of the hill was not included 
in the deed given by Provo City. The students 
and faculty members of the school voluntarily 



raised an additional $1,000 to pay for this land. 
The first building constructed on the site of the 
new campus was the Maeser Memorial Building, 
the cornerstone of which was laid on Founders 
Day, 1909. It was Teady for occupancy by the 
fall term of 1911. In 1913 the Women’s Gym- 
nasium was erected and in 1919 the Mechanic 
Arts Building was constructed. 

Dr. Franklin S. Harris became President of 
the University on July 1, 1921, and served until 
June 30, 1945, a period of 24 years, the longest 
term of any president. During his adminis- 
tration, the University was organized into five 
colleges — Applied Sciences, Arts and Sciences, 
Commerce, Education, and Fine Arts — and the 
Religion and Extension Divisions were estab- 
lished. The Graduate School was formally organi- 
zed and a dean of the Graduate School appointed. 
The Heber J. Grant Library was completed in 
1925 and the Stadium in 1929, and during the last 
10 years of his administration a building program 
was begun which has been accelerating ever since. 
It was President Harris who first envisioned the 
present expanded Upper Campus of the Uni- 
versity and indeed who made it possible by his 
extensive purchasing of additional properties sur- 
rounding the land originally purchased for the 
Upper Campus. 

Howard S. McDonald became the next presi- 
dent of the University and served from July 1, 
1945, to October 30, 1949. Under his leadership 
the school experienced a major expansion. Under 
President McDonald’s direction the Eyring 
Science Center was begun, being completed in 

1950. Called by many educators the finest, most 
modem science building between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Coast, it has four stories and 
contains 153,054 square feet of floor space. Dur- 
ing his administration the planning and archi- 
tectural drawings of buildings for the university 
were assigned to a university architect. The build- 
ings and grounds were placed under the direction 
of a superintendent of buildings and grounds. 

Dr. Christen Jensen acted as President of Brig- 
ham Young University during 1939-40, and again 
from November 1, 1949, until the early part of 

1951. Under his direction the Eyring Science 
Center was completed and the plans for the George 
Albert Smith Fieldhouse, which has a seating ca- 
pacity of 10,650 persons, were approved. 
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Period of Rapid Growth 

In 1950 Dr. Ernest L. Wilkinson was selected 
by the board of trustees as the new president. He 
began his period of service in February 1951. 
Since that time, the university has experienced 
more than 100 percent increase in enrollment. The 
faculty has witnessed an even larger proportionate 
increase in number; and the 5 colleges, 1 school, 
and 2 divisions previously comprising the univer- 
sity have become 11 colleges, 1 school, and 1 divi- 
sion, as follows : Biological and Agricultural 
Sciences; Business; Education; Family Living; 
Fine Arts; General; Humanities and Social 
Sciences; Nursing; Physical and Engineering 
Sciences; Physical Education; Eeligious Instruc- 
tion; Graduate School; and Division of Adult 
Education — ^Extension Services. 

During the first semester of the 196C-61 school 
year there were enrolled at the university 4,270 
single men, 4,052 single women, and 1,983 married 
students for a total enrollment of 10,805. It is 
anticipated that the cumulative enrollment for 
1960-61 will exceed 12,000 students. During the 
semester 662 faculty members and 550 full-time 
nonacademic people were employed at the univer- 
sity. In addition, there were 2,030 students em- 
ployed part time (none to exceed 20 hours per 
week). During the administration of President 
Wilkinson (1951 to date), the following perma- 
nent buildings have been completed and are in 
use: 

Square feet 



Student Service Center 29, 596 

Women’s Residence Halls (24) 382, 024 

Engineering Building 39, 018 

Classroom Building 67, 229 

Plant Science Laboratory 16, 371 

Student Health Center 17,220 

Family Living Center 105,565 

Men’s Residence Halls (7) 285, 369 

Cannon Hall (houses dining, recrea- 
tion and business affairs for Men’s 

Residence Halls group) 42, 550 

Motion Picture Studio 16, 509 

College of Business Building 78,687 

Industrial Education Building 36,325 

Fieldhouse 118, 412 

Miscellaneous 19,806 



1, 254, 681 



The following permanent buildings will be com 
pleted by July 1961: 

Square feet 



Administration Building. 
Library 



100,000 
250, 747 



Total — 305, 747 

During the same period (1951 to date) 117,227 
s<][uare feet of temporary space also has been pro- 
vided. This means that between 1951 and July 
1961 the imiversity will have added 1,560,428 
square feet of permanent space and 117,227 square 
feet of temporary space to its physical plant. This 
is a grand total of 1,677,655 square feet. 

By July 1961 the total university floor space 
will be 2,065,251 square feet of permanent space 
and 293,890 square feet of temporary space— a 
grand total of 2,359,141 square feet. 

During the period from 1951 to date the heating 
system has been converted from steam to high 
temperature water, and a loop system has been 
constructed to carry heat to all existing buildings 
and to all buildings contemplated in the fore- 
seeable future. Also, storm and sanitary sewer 
systems have been completed to care for present 
and future buildings. The electrical distribution 
system is being modernized and extended. A 
peripheral road system has been built to serve the 
university, and permanent parking lots have been 
established. In addition, extensive work has been 
done in landscaping and improving the appear- 
ance of the entire campus. 

Several new projects have been authorized by 
the board of trustees to keep pace with the ever 
expanding requirements of the university. Sched- 
uled for bidding and start of construction in Feb- 
ruary, March, and April of 1961 are the Alumni 
Building (11,000 square feet) ; Married-Student 
Housing (462 units^23,987 square feet) ; Y Stu- 
dent Center (Union Building — 285,503 square 
feet) ; and a Fine Arts Center (224,000 square 
feet). The Library, Y Student Center, and Fine 
Arts Center will be the largest buildings of their 
kind in the Intermountain West. Plans are com- 
plete for a Physical Plant Building (80,000 square 
feet) . Programing is advanced and planning will 
be started in 1961 on a Physical Education Build- 
ing (175,000 to 200,000 square feet), additional 
housing for women (504 women — 111,429 square 
feet), and a Creamery Building. 
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When Brigham Young University was founded 
in 1875, it, had an enrollment of 29 students and 
teaching was done principally on the elementary 
and high school levels. At that time nearly all of 
the students came from Utah County and its en- 
virons. The students that have registered during 
the last few years have come from all of the 
States of the Union, the District of Columbia, the 
Panama Canal Zone, and 50 foreign countries. 
Approximately 62 percent of the students are from 
outside the State of Utah, and this percentage is 
increasing each year. Membership in the Church 
of J esus Christ of Latter-day Saints is n6t required 
for admission, although at the present time 94 
percent of the students are members of the church. 

The development and operation of Brigham 
Young University is accomplished entirely from 
funds appropriated by the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints; revenue-producing 
activities; student fees; grants, gifts, and dona- 
tions; and the University Destiny Fund (long- 
range gift development program). 

Land Acquisition 

During 1956 the need for additional land be- 
came critical. This need was pointed up by the 
increased demand for on-campus housing for both 
single and married students. At the same time it 
„was observed that the open ground immediately 
north of the university property was rapidly de- 
veloping into subdivisions. A committee was ap- 
pointed to study the property situation and to 
make recommendations concerning land which the 
university should acquire. The committee’s report 
was presented by the administration to the board 
of trustees on May 27, 1957, at which time ap- 
proval was given for the purchase of certain por- 
tions of the land recommended by the committee. 
At the present time, there are still pieces of private 
property that should be acquired in order to insure 
the orderly, logical development of the university 
over the next several years. The university, how- 
ever, is continuing to follow a systematic program 
of land acquisition. 

Campus Planning 

/ 

It is obvious from the preceding historical 
sketch that the early years at Brigham Young Uni- 



versity were often difficult ones. The school de- 
veloped slowly, and it appears that the early 
planners and administrators never suspected that 
the school would become as large and as diversified 
as it now is. This does not mean that the early 
administrators of the university did not appre- 
ciate the value of planning, because we find that a 
general campus plan was developed by the archi- 
tectural firm of Ware and Treganza in 1909. 
Later builders, however, did not adhere very 
closely to the plan. In 1948 a general campus de- 
velopment plan was made by the university archi- 
tect, Fred L. Markham of Provo, Utah. This 
plan did not foresee the rapid and extensive 
growth of the university, but it established the 
location of four major struptures. The rapid ac- 
celeration in student enrollment which occurred 
in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s and the projected 
increase forecast for the late 1950’s and 1960’s led 
to a complete reappraisal of the 1948 campus plan. 

With the anticipated enrollment set at 12,000 
students and all land to the base of the bill im- 
mediately north of the existing campus acquired, 
the board authorized the retention of a consultant 
to assist in the development of a new master plan. 
William Wurster of the University of California 
was retained ; and with his advice and help, and 
under the direction of the Campus Planning Com- 
mittee, the university architect expanded and re- 
vised the earlier design, incorporating the newly 
acquired properties to provide for the anticipated 
expanded student population. This plan was em- 
bodied in a model, and in June of 1953, with Mr. 
Wurster present, the model was presented to the 
board of trustees and there approved. Additional 
major buildings were located and built in accord- 
ance with the 1953 plan, and the future pattern of 
the development of the physical plant was to a 
large degree established. 

In October 1957, the Department of Campus 
Planning and Development and the Department 
of Physical Plant were consolidated into one de- 
partment — the Department of Physical Plant — 
under the administrative direction of one person — 
the director of Physical Plant. Three major sec- 
tions within the Department of Physical Plant 
were established as follows : Planning, Construc- 
tion, and Maintenance and Operations. Work on 
the development of an enlarged, more comprehen- 
sive master plan was immediately undertake. 
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The planning personnel of the Department of 
Physical Plant, working closely with the univer- 
sity architect who had developed the 1948 and 
1953 plan and who had made several additional 
studies, presented a plan in November of 1957 
which was approved by the board of trustees. All 
buildings, utilities, and roads since that time have 
been constructed in accordance with that plan. 

Continuing studies over the next 3 years devel- 
oped new and broader ideas so that the master 
plan was again revised in December of I960. It 
is the same basic plan, however, that received ap- 
proval in 1953 and that was subsequently enlarged 
and refined by others. It is expected that the 
master plan will be restudied, revised, and re- 
drawn again and again as the University grows 
and develops. The plan always can be kept fresh 
and workable if future planners continue to study 
and revise but always keep the framework or 
skeleton of the basic master plan. In this way 
there can be maintained a predetermined scheme 
of things that still will allow for changes and 
additions of which earlier planners were not 
aware. 

In August of 1957 a planning committee which 
had been appointed by the President made its re- 
port, entitled “Report of Planning Committee for 
Brigham Young University, Comprehensive 
Campus Plan, 1957.” Under the “Scope of Proj- 
ect” the committee had the following to say : 

This report Is the result of several months’ in- 
tensive study pointed toward the development of a 
more comprehensive general campus plan for Brig- 
ham Young University. Its preparation has been 
pressed to give firm support to and direct the loca- 
tion of the new structures required by the rapid 
growth of the institution. 



housing, committee on land acquisition, committee 
to study the stadium facilities, as well as the depart- 
mental committees which have made detailed analyses 
of the building needs of their particular colleges. 

It is hoi>ed that this general summary of campus 
needs and the suggested program of development, will 
be useful to the administration and the Board of 
Trustees in outlining the growth pattern for the 
institution. 

This complete and valuable study formed the 
basis for preparing the 1957 master plan (See p. 
21) and laid the foundation for the coordinated, 
stepped-up program of land purchase which has 
been carried out since that time. 

The planning committee in its August 1957 re- 
port had this to say : 

Subsequent to the approval of the Master Plan in 
1953, certain developments have made necessary re- 
consideration of the plan previously approved. These 
became evident in late 1955 and resulted in a request 
to have a second set of consultants review the campus 
situation. On November 9-12 of that year, Simon 
Eisner, a Consulting Planner from Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia ; Carl E. McElvy, an Architect employed with 
the State of California working directly upon the 
campus of the University of Southern California ; and 
Robert J. Evans, Supervising Architect for the Uni- 
versity of California as a whole, visited the campus 
and reviewed all previous work. Their recommenda- 
tions have been carefully considered in the develop- 
ment of this report. 

One of the important results of their visit was 
the pointing of circumstances which makes the re- 
study of the campus plan desirable. Some of the de- 
velopments which the Committee considers important 
are as follows : 

1. In the 1953 study, 12,000 students was es- 
tablished as the ultimate student population on 
the campus. Since that time it has been recog- 
nized that this figure needs to be increased to at 
least 15,000 students, and all present studies are 
being based upon this latter figure. 
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The study has given careful attention to the growth 
diaracteristics of the academic pattern established 
at present. Studies of the distribution of students 
in various colleges in the fall quarters of 1955 and 
1956 were made available to the Committee. These, 
expressed in terms of “full-time equivalent” students, 
have proved very helpful in determining the relative 
loads carried by the various colleges and divisions. 
In general, the method of procedure followed in relat- 
ing student numbers to building space, has conformed 
to that utilized by the University of California, with 
which Mr. Tippetts, a member of the Committee, was 
familiar. 

The reports of various groups who have conducted 
special studies related to the campus development 
have been used. These include the committees on 



2. The effect which the reorganization of the | 

Church School System under a single adminis- I 

trative head might have upon Brigham Young [ 

University has become increasingly evident The | 
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percent ; graduate, 2.1 percent. It is very possi- 
ble that when the 15,000 student population is 
stabilized, this percentage may give us 42 per- 
cent lower division, 42 percent upper division, 
and 16 percent graduate. 

3. The impact of the general upgrading of aca- 
demic standards is not fully observable at the 
present time, but it has exerted and will exert a 
strong influence upon the University program, 
Equally important are the studies presently 
under consideration of optimum class size. 
These, together with the possibilities for addi- 
tional research, which corporation gifts have 
made possible, will continue to modify the gen- 
eral situation. 

4. With the increase in the student body, there 
has developed a general increase percentage-wise 
in the number of out-of-State students as com- 
pared with students within the State, and par- 
ticularly students living at home. This situation 
is reflected in detail in the reports of the Cam- 
pus Housing Committees. Of special interest also 
is the increase in percentage of the student body 
of married students. The experience of the past 
few years at this campus, and the vast majority 
of other campuses throughout the country, indi- 
cates a marked increase in this student group. 
This will be further accentuated by the shift from 
lower division to upper division emphasis at 
Brigham Young University. 

5. The decision to organize a new stake 
(Church organization) at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity has had a direct influence on campus 
accommodations and is a definite factor in fur- 
ther planning. 

6. The evident need for additional land im- 
mediately adjacent to the campus, which was 
pointed out during the 1955 visit of Mr. Evans and 
his group to the campus, together with the rapid 
community development in these areas, led to 
the appointment of a special committee to con- 
sider land acquisition. 

7. The accelerated growth in the community, 
particularly the subdivision developments north 
of the Brigham Young University Campus, makes 
it advisable to consider the feasibility of re-estab- 
lishing certain University functions, which re- 
quire large acreages at a distance from the 
campus proper. These are : 

A. Farm property purchased in the vicinity 
of Spanish Fork. 

B. A new stadium site now in the course of 
acquisition. 

C. Motion Picture Studio development. 

8. The effect which the reorganization of the 
University structure has upon distribution of 
students through the colleges, and its influence 
upon the course offerings and registrations 



therein can be seen more clearly now than ear- 
lier. This is particularly marked in the instance 
of the new colleges : Physical and Engineering 
Sciences, Nursing, and Family Living. 

The 1957 planning committee outlined in ite 
report the basic concepts which its studies indi- 
cated should be considered in the development of 
a revised master plan. (A revised master plan, as 
previously noted, was subsequently developed by 
the University and approved by the board of trus- 
tees in November 1957.) The revised master plan 
(1957) followed closely the planning principles 
and objectives of the 1957 planning committee 
which were as follows : 

The present planning committee has reviewed the 
work of previous planning groups who have worked 
upon the campus planning development, giving re- 
consideration to the objectives and principles which 
have led to the establishment of earlier plans. With 
statements outlined in previous reports, there is gen- 
eral concurrence. The concepts which seem to be 
most pertinent in the development of the present plan 
are as follows : 

1. Facility needs have been planned for a stu- 
dent body of 15,000 students. Such facilities in- 
clude academic, administrative, social, athletic, 
recreational, and living accommodations. 

2. All buildings are to be of a permanent, rather 
than temporary, construction, with the under- 
standing that flexible and temporary uses be 
permitted within the buildings. The placement 
of permanent buildings wiU involve the moving 
and eventual elimination of these existing tem- 
porary buildings. 

3. The Campus Plan anticipates construction 
in such stages that in each point in the develop- 
ment, the campus will appear complete to the 
point reached and will function and look well. 

4. Buildings have been located with the view to 
maintaining desirable working relationships be- 
tween departments. Their location is such as to 
make possible the expansion of building groups 
within their respective areas. The design of 
buildings and land areas are to be in harmonious 
unity with the materials of buildings, walks, 
courts, plantings, and parking areas. 

5. The buildings are arranged in a series of 
courts, each having an open relationship to those 
adjoining, so as to provide a freedom of pedes- 
trian movement from one court area to another. 
Standing in such a court, it is anticipated the 
visitor will be pleasantly surrounded by buildings 
which frame a complete view, the whole being 
developed against the backdrop of the moun- 
tains. 
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6. The plan contemplates four major access 
roads to the campus and one secondary access. 
The major entrances are from 12th North at the 
west of the campus, from 17th North at the 
northwest comer of the campus, from 9th East 
at the east of the campus, and from 7th, 8th, 
and 9th East at the south of the campus. The 
secondary access is at 2nd East and 8th North. 
These campus entrances connect to the principal 
highways of Provo City and Utah County. The 
entrance designs are to be such as to eliminate 
existing road hazards. 

7. The major roadways are to relate not only 
to the City and County streets in the immediate 
vicinity, but likewise are to have a direct connec- 
tion to the interstate limited access highway 
proposed by the State. 

8. The campus roadways and parking areas 
have been laid out to accomplish the following 
objectives : 

A. A perimeter loop road connecting the 
major entrances will permit movement 
around the campus offering a minimum of 
conflict with pedestrian traflSc. Where it 
becomes necessary for student pedestrian 
trafiSc to cross the peripheral road, un- 
derpasses and overpasses are to be pro- 
vided- Vehicular trafiSc across the aca- 
demic portion of the campus will be 
eliminated. 

B. Automobile parking areas for students . 
who live on campus will be provided in 
connection with the housing facilities. 
Accommodations for students who live 
off campus and must drive to school, to- 
gether with the parking accommodations 
for visitors and business vehicles, will 
be provided in a series of parking spaces 
fed directly from the peripheral road. 
Parking for faculty and staff members 
will be provided adjacent to buildings in- 
sofar as this is possible. Roadways with- 
in the campus area will provide suitable 
access to staff and visitor parking, service 
and supply, but will not accommodate 
other types of vehicular traflSc. It is as- 
sumed that parking accommodations will 
ultimately be for 5,000 automobiles in 
the vicinity of the academic portion of the 
campus. This space, together with the 
parking areas in housing units, in the 
vicinity of the Fieldhouse, and elsewhere, 
should accommodate the needs of the stu- 
dent body and community groups attend- 
ing major campus functions. 

9. In previous studies, accommodations for ac- 
ademic, athletic, and living facilities were con- 
ceived as extending northward in three relatively 
parallel lines of development. The only exception 



to this was the approval of the location of the 
Men’s Dormitories immediately north of the rec- 
reational playfields. With the necessity of setting 
the limit at some point to the campus expansion, 
it has been thgught advisable to carry the student 
living accommodations around the northern 
campus extremity extending, where necessary, 
beyond 1700 North, establishing thus a northward 
limit to the campus developments. 

10. Recognizing the necessity for building serv- 
ice areas situated in a position that will permit 
free access from the outside, and with least inter- 
ference with on-campus traffic, these service areas 
have been located adjacent to the peripheral road 
and in a position that will give ready access to 
the campus, but not conflict undesirably with 
academic or housing areas. 

11. Recognition is given areas which are geo- 
graphically separated from the main campus. 
The specific development of these will constitute 
individual planning problems. Consideration has 
been given, however, to the extent to which City 
and County traffic may affect or be affected by 
these units and particularly to the connection 
between such areas and the central campus. 

12. It is anticipated that the lower campus 
academic buildings will ultimately need to be 
abandoned. Until that time, however, it is recog- 
nized that it will be necessary to use the floor 
space there available for certain academic de- 
partments. It is proposed that the buildings be 
kept in repair and receive proper care and pro- 
tection, but that no major expenditures be made 
thereon. 

13. Recognition is given to the fact that a 
master plan, no matter, how conscientiously 
studied, cannot foresee all of the changes in cir- 
cumstances to which an institution may be sub- 
jected in the future. Even the near future is 
uncertain. It is therefore anticipated that the 
planning process will be continued by an active 
unit of the institution’s staff with periodic re- 
views of the total plans to be undertaken at fu- 
ture dates as the needs become evident. 

Physical Facilities and Educational Objectives 



When it was determined that the university was 
to be developed into a major university, a number 
of things immediately became necessary. Of 
course, many questions pertaining to the academic 
side of the university had to be determined — ^such 
decisions as colleges to be established, courses to 
be offered, both on the graduate and undergrad- 
uate level, and additional faculty and staff. How- 
ever, of all of the problems that had to be 
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considered, certainly the need for additional 
physical plant was not the least. To get adequate 
buildings and other physical facilities in time to 
serve a rapidly expanding student body required 
quick, decisive action. The following are some of 
the steps taken, not necessarily listed in the order 
in which they were done : 

1. A committee of seven men was appointed by the 
President to prepare a written report on the physical 
needs of the University in order that it might care 
for an enrollment of 15,000 students. This committee 
was comprised of the following university personnel : 
director of Auxiliary Services, director of Campus 
Planning and Development, and superintendent of 
Physical Plant. Other members of the committee 
consisted of two private architects, a private land- 
scape architect, and a private planning consultant. 
The report of this committee was made in August 
1957, and has already been referred to in detail in 
this article. 

2. The Department of Campus Planning and De- 
velopment was abolished and its responsibilities were 
given to the Department of Physical Plant. A director 
of the Department of Physical Plant was employed 
in October 1957, and the Department was reorganized 
to put greater emphasis on planning and on 
construction. 

3. A permanent Campus Planning Committee of 
five men was appointed by the President. (More will 
be said later about this Committee and the way it 
functions.) 

4. A comprehensive “master plan,” which had al- 
ready been started, was quickly restudied, broadened 
in its scope, delineated, and presented to the Presi- 
dent. This plan was approved by the Board of 
Trustees in November 1957. 

5. A Planning Section in the Department of Physi- 
cal Plant was established with a chief of planning in 
charge who is responsible to the director of Physical 
Plant for the supervision and administration of per- 
sonnel assigned to the Planning Section. The chief 
of the Planning Section cooperates closely with the 
Construction Section and with the Maintenance and 
Operation Section. The Planning Section is specifi- 
cally responsible for maintaining the Campus Master 
Plan, recording drawings, preparing plans and speci- 
fications for alterations and additions, planning for 
site development work, writing building programs, 
preliminary architectural studies, models, print re- 
production, utility and planting plans. The Planning 
Section is generally responsible for architectural, 
landscai>e, and mechanical planning done in the De- 
partment of Physical Plant. 

6. A Construction Section was established in the 
Department of Physical Plant with a construction 
engineer in charge, who is responsible to the director 



of Physical Plant for the supervision and administra- 
tion of personnel and work assigned to the Construc- 
tion Section. Specifically, the Construction Section 
is responsible for the review of plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by other Department of Physical 
Plant personnel and by all professional architects and 
engineers doing work for the University. This in- 
cludes seeing that all of the supervisors and foremen 
of the various shops in the Department of Physical 
Plant, and the other specialists in the Department of 
Physical Plant, review their particular sections of all 
plans and specifications. The construction engineer 
in charge of the Construction Section is responsible 
for combining all of these reviews into written reports 
which are given to the director of the Department 
of Physical Plant. These reports outline the findings 
and recommendations of those who have reviewed the 
plans. The Construction Section also is responsible 
for all architectural, mechanical, electrical, struc- 
tural, and other technical inspections to be done on 
all major or assigned construction work done on the 
Brigham Young University Campus. 

7. A determination of major construction projects 
that were to be given early consideration was made. 

8. Project committees were formed to work with 
the Campus Planning Committee and with the De- 
partment of Physical Plant in the preparation of 
“Written Programs” for the guidance of the archi- 
tects and engineers selected for the several projects. 
(More will be said about these committees and the 
written program later.) 

9. A review of architectural and engineering firms 
by the Campus Planning Committee, and a recommen- 
dation to the President on architects, structural, 
mechanical, and electrical engineers for those projects 
to be started immediately were made. 

10. A set of “Instructions to Architects and Engi- 
neers” was prepared by the stafE of the Department 
of Physical Plant. These instructions were giver. tO 
each firm of architects that had been selected, at th0 
same time that the architects were given the “writ^ 
ten programs” for their respective jobs. (More will 
be said later about these “Instructions to Architects 
and Engineers.”) 

11. Engineers were employed to plan the additions 
and extensions to all campus utilities. Major exten- 
sions had to be made to the high-temperature water 
distribution system, the sanitary sewer system, the 
culinary water system, and the electrical distribu- 
tion system. In addition, an entirely new storm 
sewer system had to be planned. 

12. Plans and specifications were prepared for the 
peripheral road around the main campus, for other 
streets, and for several parking lots. 

13. Because much of this projected work was to 
be done in areas occupied by temporary buildings, it 
was hecessary to prepare a very careful study to 
determine whether a temporary building could be 
removed entirely, and its occupants taken care of in 
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other buildings while the new facility was being pre- 
pared, or whether the temporary building would have 
to be moved to a new location where it could remain 
until no longer needed. As all facilities were and are 
heavily used, this was a difficult problem. Yet, by 
careful planning and excellent cooperation by every- 
one concerned, it has been done with a minimum of 
interference to the teaching schedule of the 
University. 

14. Because much of the new construction was to 
be done in heavily used portions of the campus, it 
was necessary to give careful thought and planning 
with reference to where contract limit lines would be 
set. A system of fences and temporary construction 
roads was constructed in such a way that the Uni- 
versity personnel would not interfere with the con- 
tractors and the contractors would be entirely fenced 
off from all normal University functions. This care- 
ful planning has paid off and has allowed a large con- 
struction program to go on in the heart of a very 
busy campus with almost no interruptions to normal 
University life. 

15. In order to speed up the preparation of working 
drawings, as well as for other considerations, five 
firms of architects were awarded contracts. While 
none of these firms was connected in any way with 
another, it was necessary to associate them loosely 
together to insure a “harmonious whole” instead of 
a collection of unrelated buildings. The cooperation 
of the architects and the results obtained have been 
very satisfying. Bach architect has been able to put 
his own ideas into his building, but by use of previ- 
ously agreed upon materials and some standard 
details, the buildings, while maintaining their own 
characteristics and individualities, do harmonize very 
nicely. (This is where a written program on each 
building and a standard set of instructions and sug- 
gestions to each architect have paid off.) 

The Church Building Committee and personnel 
of the University have prepared instructions to 
guide architectural 'firms in preparing plans for 
the university. It is not feasible to reproduce 
these instructions here, but the following com- 
ments will be sufficient to explain our require- 
ments : As part of the planning process, each archi- 
tect was, and is, required to submit his work to the 
university for review and criticisms at three prin- 
cipal stages; schematics, preliminary drawings, 
and working drawings. Each architect is required 
to submit schematic drawings in accordance with 
the owner’s program requirement^. During this 
preparation the architect is encouraged to make 
several studies of the problem in an effort to arrive 
at a solution satisfactory to himself and to the 
university. Frequent consultations by the archi- 
tect with the university during this important 



phase of the work are essential. The architect’s 
drawings may be single-lined if he desires, and 
elevations and perspectives at this stage are not 
required, but the architect is encouraged to make 
a sufficient study of the arrangement of building 
me c'ses to depict the general architectural concept 
of the project. The architect is further required 
to show on the main floor plan a tabulation of 
space areas as shown in his schematics as com- 
pared with those shown in the owner’s “Program 
Requirements.” The architect is required to fur- 
nish five copies of the schematics to the univer- 
sity, accompanied by a letter of transmittal. He 
is advised in writing as to the required revisions 
or official approval. Until written approval is 
received, the architect is not authorized to proceed 
with the preliminary drawings. 

After the architect has received approval by the 
university of his schematics he can proceed with 
his preliminary drawings. At this stage the 
architect prepares floor plans, elevations, and 
cross sections, as a further development of the 
approved schematics, and he does this in sufficient 
detail to show clearly the natrre, size, and archi- 
tectural concept of the project. He also prepares 
an outline specification in which the general type 
of materials and equipment for each trade classi- 
fication is shown. In addition, the architect is re- 
quired to submit a cost estimate and to include it 
on the last page of the outline specifications. He 
also includes on the main floor plan a tabulation 
of space areas shown on the preliminaries as com- 
pared with those previously shown on the ap- 
proved schematics. In addition, he furnishes to 
the university one framed perspective, five bound 
copies of the outline specifications, and five copies 
of all drawings. He is required to poche ^ one set 
of plans. These preliminaries are accompanied 
by a letter of transmittal. The architect is advised 
in writing of any required revisions or approval. 
He is not authorized to proceed with working 
drawings until he has received written approval 
of his preliminary drawings. 

After the architect has received approval from 
the university on his preliminary plans, he may 
proceed with the working drawings. He must pre- 
pare his working drawings and specifications in 
harmony with the approved preliminaries. He 

a plan, the blackening of areas that represent waU 
sections. 
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also must design structural features in accord- 
ance with the local building code or follow the 
recommendations of the Uniform Building Code 
of the Pacific Coast Conference, latest edition. 
The architect is instructed that the specifications 
should be so written that each trade classification 
may be bid separately and that open competitive 
bidding may be had on all items. He is asked not 
to type any two trade classifications on any one 
sheet. However, any one trade classification may 
be left out for subcontract proposals. He is re- 
quired to confer with the university on instruc- 
tions to bidders, form of proposal, performance 
and payment bond, form of contract payment, 
general conditions, and general scope of work. 
The architect is reminded to be especially careful 
during this stage in coordinating the structural, 
mechanical, and electrical designs with the archi- 
tectural plans. 

When the drawings and specifications are com- 
pleted the architect submits to the university five 
sets for checking purposes, accompanied by a letter 
of transmittal. Marked check sets are returned to 
the architect for any necessary revisions. After 
the revisions have been made, the plans are re- 
turned to the university for a final review. When 
the plans have been approved, the time and place 
for opening the bids are determined, and the archi- 
tect completes this phase of his specifications. 
The specifications are bound, and the project is 
ready to be put out for bids. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints maintains its church offices in Salt Lake 
City. All Brigham Young University plans and 
specifications must be checked and approved by 
the Church Building Committee, as well as by the 
university staff, at all stages of planning. When 
a project has been approved by the Executive 
Committee and by the Board of Trustees, it is 
presented to the Church Committee on Expendi- 
tures by the Church Building Committee. It is 
here that funds are appropriated for the project. 

Since November 1957, when the last master plan 
was approved, the following major accomplish- 
ments have been realized : 6 buildings, totaling 
242,183 square feet, have been planned, con- 
structed, and occupied; 2 more, totaling 305,747 
square feet, have been planned and will be ready 
for occupancy in J uly 1961 ; 4 buildings, totaling 
944,490 square feet, have been authorized and con- 
630581 0—62 3 
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struction will begin in the spring of 1961 ; 1 build- 
ing of 80,000 square feet is ready for bidding, but 
funds have not been authorized. This is a total of 
13 projects totaling 1,572,420 square feet. In ad- 
dition, the roads and underground utilities that 
have been completed will serve adequately a con- 
tinuing building program for several years. 

Campus Planning Committee 

The Campus Planning Committee consists of 
five men. This committee is advisory only and 
makes all of its recommendations to the president. 
Its membership is comprised of the Director of 
Auxiliary Services (who had been chairman of 
the previously mentioned “1957 Planning Com- 
mittee”) ; the Dean of the College of Physical 
and Engineering Sciences; and the Chairman of 
the Department of Industrial Education; a pro- 
fessor of physics ; and the Director of the Depart- 
ment of physical Plant, who is chairman of the 
committee. The committee reviews all plans for 
any major campus development. Its membei’S in- 
terview and recommend architects and engineers 
for all projects requiring professional services. 
The committee meets at 1 :30 p.m. on each Wed- 
nesday and is available for call meetings. Deans, 
directors, and department chairmen meet with the 
committee to discuss their building problems. 
Through this system of discussions and reviews, 
many important decisions are resolved, and com- 
mittee members have become very familiar with 
the space requirements of the university. The 
Campus Planning Committee does not concern it- 
self with the details of everyday plant operation 
and maintenance and with the minor physical 
plant changes which result. Neither does the com- 
mittee exercise administrative control over any 
phase of the many activities carried on by the 
university. The Campus Planning Committee re- 
views building programs and meets with the Presi- 
dent and his Administrative Council to discuss 
them. The committee reviews all plans submitted 
by architects and engineers and when satisfied 
with the plans, recommends to the President that 
they be accepted. The committee also reviews and 
makes suggestions on master plan revisions and 
changes, and looks over other plsns of major 
projects that are prepared by the Department of 
Physical Plant. Composed of men that the presi- 
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dent, faculty, and staff have confidence in, the 
committee has played, and is playing, an impor- 
tant role in the development of the campus. 

Project Committees 

Individual project committees are also very im- 
portant and necessary in the planning of major 
buildings. These committees are not to be con- 
fused with the Campus Planning Committee, A 
building committee of from five to seven persons 
is appointed for each building that is to be plan- 
ned, but the Campus Planning Committee works 
with them all. As an example, wheii the Fine Arts 
Building was to be planned, a Fine Arts Commit- 
tee was appointed from the Fine Arts staff. This 
committee, working with the Campus Planning 
Committee and with the planning section of the 
Department of Physical Plant, determined and as- 
sembled the lists of items required by the Fine Arts 
staff, and by the Department of Physical Plant, for 
that particular building into a written document 
entitled “Program Requirements for the Fine Arts 
Center,” Project committees are consulted when 
discussing the selection of architects for their par- 
ticular building, but the eventual selection rests 
with the Campus Planning Committee, with the 
president, and with the Church Building Commit- 
tee, who must approve all recommendations for 
architects made by the Campus Planning Com- 
mittee. 

Once the architect starts to work, the project 
committee works closely with the Campus Plan- 
ning Committee and with the architect through 
the adoption of preliminary drawings. After that, 
the architect and his engineers work on final plans 
and the reviews and consultations are generally 
less with the project committee than with the Cam- 
pus Planning Committee, and less with the 
Campus Planning Committee than with the staff 
of the Physical Plant Department. During the 
construction of the building, the project commit- 
tee and others work closely with the University 
Purchasing Department in selecting furniture and 
equipment to be purchased and scheduled for de- 
livery on or about the completion date of the 
building. As soon as the building is completed 
and occupied, the project committee for that par- 
ticular building is dissolved. 



Written Programs 

When an architect is placed under contract to 
prepare plans and specifications for a building, it 
is of course necessary for the architect to find out 
all that he can of what the owner wants and how 
the building is to be used. The better this is done 
the better the building will serve its purpose. The 
success of the project, and the owner’s satisfaction, 
may well be determined by how successful the 
transfer of need and intended use by the owner 
is made to the architect. There are various ways 
of working with the architect during the impor- 
tant early planning stages, A method which too 
often is used is to have the architect talk to a 
score of people, making notes and asking questions 
until he begins to “get the picture,” Then he pre- 
pares a plan and a pretty picture (perspective), 
beautifully delineated in color, and mounted in a 
frame. Armed with this, the architect then tries 
to sell his creation, pointing out all of its good 
points. The bad feature of this method is that 
the owner often ends up with a beautiful building, 
but one that is almost totally lacking in its atten- 
tion to those details that will become so important 
starting with the day that the building is occupied. 
Of course, the conscientious architect will spend 
many days trying to procure sufficient information 
from his clients to prevent this from happening. 

Another method is for the owner, where the 
talent is available, to produce sketches and draw- 
ings of what is wanted, to give to the architect. 
This method has a tendency to freeze thinking 
and to more or less force the architect into adopt- 
ing predetermined forms and shapes. Also, such 
a method of communicating with the architect 
still does not solve the problem of making the 
architect aware of the owner’s likes and dislikes 
of the many details that, taken together, either 
make a successful or an unsuccessful building. 
However, sketches and drawings used to supple- 
ment a written program do have merit. 

Another method is for the owner, working 
through proper committees, to prepare a “written 
program,” This program can, and often is, pre- 
pared before the architect is selected. Here atten- 
tion should not be given so much to the shape or 
form that the building will take, but more to the 
size, use, special requirements, and special features 
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desired in the various components that, taken to- 
gether, will form the building. This means that 
those working on such a program must know how 
they intend to use the building and for what pur- 
pose. Having to prepare a detailed written 
program, in advance of plans, has a good effect on 
the future users of the building. In order to get 
approval of their proposals they must have clearly 
in mind how they intend to use their future 
facilities. This organization of thoughts and pro- 
cedures makes for better teaching and research. 

At Brigham Young University a “written pro- 
gram” is prepared on every building project. We 
believe in this method of communicating ideas to 
the architect and so far we have not discovered 
an architect who does not like the method. (We 
supplement the “written program” which is pre- 
pared specifically for each building by a set of 
“General Instructions to Architects and Engi- 
neers.” These general instructions contain in- 
formation that we want the architect to have on 
items that are common to all buildings, as is dis- 
cussed later.) When a written program has been 
prepared by the joint effoits of the project com- 
mittee, the Campus Planning Committee, and the 
planning section of the Department of Physical 
Plant, it is discussed in detail with the president 
of the university and with his Administrative 
Council. It is here that policy questions are finally 
resolved and a university-wide acceptance of the 
project is obtained. After this meeting, or meet- 
ings, final changes and corrections are made and 
a sufficient number of copies of the written pro- 
gram are bound so that everyone interested may 
have one. When the architect is selected and is 
ready to work, he visits the university. At this 
time we sit down with him, go over all of the re- 
quirements, as listed in the written program, and 
discuss the general instructions with him. He 
visits the building site and is given a carefully 
prepared topographic map which not only gives 
the contours but also complete information on all 
utilities, including not only their location but their 
characteristics. After this, the architect and two 
members of the university staff may visit several 
jschools with similar buildings. The architect, 
having the needs so clearly before him, is in a good 
position to know what he is looking for. Thus the 
trip is more pointed and meaningful than it would 
be if taken before he became acquainted with the 
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requirements of the project upon which he will 
soon be working. I 

The written program is such an effective way of 
transmitting information to the architect that the 
following, taken frbm the “Program Kequirer 
ments for the Fine Arts Center,” is given in order 
to acquaint the reader with some of the details of 
programing. Because the written program pre- 
pared for the Fine Arts Center contained 140 
pages, it is impossible to reproduce it all here, but 
perhaps a listing of the table of contents and a 
brief explanation of some of the items contained in 
the program will be sufficient to indicate the nature 
of the program itself. This work is entitled “Pro- 
gram Requirements for the Fine Arts Center, pre- 
pared by the Fine Arts Building Committee and 
the Department of Physical Plant of the Brigham 
Young University, J anuary 1959.” The introduc- 
tion to the “Program Requirements” reads as 
follows : 



These program requirements are an outline of the 
needs to be met to adequately house the College of 
Fine Arts. A description of each room and facility 
with its importance to the curriculum is included. 
The College of Fine Arts, organized in 1945, includes 
the Department of Art, the Department of Music, and 
the Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts. At 
present, these departments conduct their work in 
fifteen different buildings from one end of the campus 
to the other. It has been obvious for a long time that 
the Brigham Young University needs more adequate 
facilities for the function of this College. The table 
of contents in the program lists the following : 



I. Introduction 

A. Enrollment Chart 

B. Location of Building 

II. Space Requirements 

A. Certification 

B. Summary and Estimated Costs 

C. Ofiice of the Dean 

D. Department of Art 

E. Department of Music 

F. Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 

III. Utilization of Facilities (Summary) 

A. Department of Art 

B. Department of Music 

C. Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 

IV. General Considerations 

A. Materials of Construction 

B. Air Conditioning 

C. Acoustical Treatment 

D. Lighting 

E. Entrances and Stairways 

F. Elevators 

G. Audio Visual Aids 
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H. Mail Room 

I. Restrooms 

J. Utilities 

1. Heat 

2. Water 

3. Sewage 

4. Electricity 

5. Telephones 

6. Trash and Garbage 

K. Custodial Services 

L. Grounds 

M. Fire and Safety 

V. Description of Rooms and Facilities 

A. Office of the Dean 

B. Department of Art 

C. Department of Music 

D. Department of Speech 

“II, A. — Certification,” reads as follows : 

We hereby certify that we have compiled the fol- 
lowing information concerning the space requirements 
in the Fine Arts Center, and that the utilization of 
each room and facility, based on present authorized 
courses and allowing for increases in sections, has 
been checked by us and is certified by us to be correct. 

This certification was signed by the dean and the 
three department chairmen of the College of Fine 
Arts. 

“II, B. — Summary and Estimated Cost,” reads 
in part as follows : 

It is felt by the College of Fine Arts Building Com- 
mittee that a structure with a total area of 232,188 
square feet will be adequate to meet the needs of the 
College of Fine Arts when Brigham Young Univer- 
sity enrolls approximately 15,000 students. 

Then a summary of the breakdown of space was 
given as follows : 



Square feet 

Dean’s Office 790 

Art Department 28,750 

Music Department 68, 429 

Speech and Dramatic Arts Department 64,563 



Total Usable Area 162, 532 

General Use Area (30% of Gross 
Area) 69,656 



Gross Area 232,188 



Next followed the breakdown of the estimated 
cost of the building, which included the number of 
square feet times the estimated cost per square 
foot, the architectural fees, the amount of money 
anticipated for site development, for outside utili- 



ties, for contingencies, and for furniture and. 
equipipent. The total of these items comprises the 
total estimated cost of the building. This is im- 
portant because it then becomes the architect’s 
responsibility to design the building to come 
within this budget — or to get the owner’s permis- 
sion to exceed the budget or to reduce the 
requirements. 

The following single page taken from the 
“Space Eequirements, Department of Art” will 
serve as an example of how all of the space re- 
quirements were arrived at for all of the depart- 
ments in the College of Fine Arts : 

Space Requirements, Continued 
Department of Art 

Graduate Laboratory (see Page 53, 

Facility No. A 16) 30 students dente quired sq. ft. 



@ 40 square feet 30 1,200 1,200 

Photography Laboratory (see Page 
54, Facility No. A 17) 30 stu- 
dents @ 40 square feet 30 1, 200 1, 200 

Total Students 627 

STUDIO-OFFICES 
14 Studio-Offices (see Page 55, Facil- 
ity No. A 18)— — 150 2,100 

2 Receptionist’s and Typists’ Areas 

(see Page 56, Facility No. A 19) 150 300 

Other rooms (4 total) 

Storage for permanent art collection 

(see Page 57, Facility No. A 20) 2, 400 2, 400 

Shipping and Receiving for BYU and 
Visitors’ Art Works (see Page 58, 

Facility No. A 21) 800 800 

Display Corridor (see Page 59, Facil- 
ity No. A 22) 3, 250 3, 250 

General Storage and Locker Area 

(see Page 60, Facility No. A 23) 418 418 



Total Usable Area 28, 750 

General Use Area (30% op 
Gross Area) 12, 320 



Total 41, 070 



Within each parenthesis there is a note to see 
a page and a facility number. This refers to the 
page and detailed description of each particular 
facility. For instance, on “page 49, facility num- 
ber A 14,” the following information is given con- 
cerning the 1,200 square feet needed for a Plastic 
Arts Equipment Laboratory. This page is in- 
cluded as an example of the detail which is pro- 
vided for each facility required in the building. 
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Department of Art 

Facility No. A I4 

Plastic Arts Equipment ?jaboratory (1,200 square 
feet) • 

Equipment needed in room : 

3 heavy work benches 

10 heavy duty dollies, 2 by 3 feet, mounted on 
3-inch rubber castors 
10 15-gallon stoneware crocks 
2 large mixers 

1 small electrical cement mixer (110 volts) 

2 large cabinets for the storage of tools and im- 

plements 

1 large sink with faucets threaded for hose at- 

tachment 

2 large sinks built out from the wall to allow 

usage from three sides with acid-resistant 
plumbing and hot and cold water 
Fluorescent and natural lighting 
Electrical outlets on all walls (110 volts) 

4 electrical outlets (220 volts) 

1 exhaust fan to remove clay dust from the air 
A variety of cabinets for the storage of glaze 

ingredients 

A center table 4 by 10 feet at which students 
seated on stools may work 
10 stools 

2 spray booths with exhaust fans 

1 ball mill 

2 sets of balances 

2 spray guns with small air compressors 
1 chalkboard (8 linear feet) 

Concrete floor 
Humidifying apparatus 
Metal racks and shelves 

Removable metal, perforated trays, to rest on 
the metal racks 

1 large shuttle-type gas-flred kiln 

3 medium-size electric kilns 

Cabinets with screened doors for the temporary 
storage of pieces awaiting firing, or awaiting 
removal after firing process 
1 large exhaust fan to remove excess heat 
1 large metal canopy over the kiln to catch 
and conduct to the outside direct heat from 
the kiln 
1 small sink 
Space utilization: 

1961-62=80 percent 

With student body of 15,000=100 percent 

The following are examples of additional types 
of information given to the architect in the “writ- 
ten program” prepared for the Fine Arts Center : 
On the mail room, for instance, the program reads : 

There shall be a mail room associated with the 
custodial office where mail may be delivered to and 
sorted in individual boxes for departments and pro- 
fessors. This room shall be conveniently located 
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from the service entrance where the mail will be de- 
livered by truck. There shall be 150 post office type 
boxes opening onto a corridor. 

Under utilities^ the following information is 
given to the architect : 

Heat will be provided by the Central Heating Plant 
of the University, which uses a high-temperature 
water system. Water will arrive at the College of 
Fine Arts Center at approximately 307° F. A warm 
water heating system is preferred to steam or hot air 
within the building. Each room bhould be individu- 
ally controlled pneumatically. A separate room shall 
be provided for the heat exchanger and associated 
mechanical equipment, without adding electrical ter- 
minals or transformers. This room shall be separate 
and apart from the building, or constructed in such 
a way that in the event of a high-temi)erature water 
line break, damage from steam or water would be 
confined to that area alone. 

The foregoing will serve as an example of the 
type of information that is given to the architect 
in the “Written Program.” By having such in- 
formation at the very beginning of a project, the 
architect can start to work immediately. By not 
having to spend so much time in digging this 
information out for himself, the architect can 
spend more time on his schematic drawings and 
can, therefore, give the owner several different 
proposals to study and to choose from. 

Instructions to Architects 

The Department of Physical Plant at Brigham 
Young University has prepared a 116-page booklet 
entitled Instructiom to ATchitects arid Engmeers., 
first prepared in January 1959, revised in July 
1960, and again in January 1961. It is expected 
that it will be revised and added to from time to 
time as better methods are developed. It is im- 
possible to go into the details here, but the follow- 
ing listing of the table of contents will indicate the 
type of general information that we want all 
architects to have before starting a project for 
the university : 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Instructions to Architects 

Initial Site Survey and Report 
Schematic Drawings 
Preliminary Drawings 
Working Drawings 
Construction Period 
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Recommended Forms 

Architect’s Request for Payment 
Architect’s Inspection Report 

Recommended Specification Forms 

General Information 

Typical Index 

Typical Detail Specification 

Outline of Instructions to Bidders 

Outline of Form of Proposal 

Outline of Supplemental General Conditions 

Map of Campus 

Performance and Payment Bond 
Contract for Construction 
General Conditions 
Progress Estimate 

Recommended Standards of Construction 

General Information 

High Temperature Water Distribution 

Electrical Power Distribution 

Utility Painting and Identification 

Fire and Safety Regulations 

Door Numbering 

Water Connection 

Sewer Connection 

Audio, Radio, and Video Equipment 

Telephones 

Clocks and Class BeUs 
Sprinkler Systems 
Catch Basins and Gutters 
Trash and Garbage Removal 
Restrooms and Equipment 
Custodial Rooms 
Mailroom 

Materials of Construction 
Entrance Ways 
Stairways 
Drinking Fountains 
Lighting 

Air Conditioning 
Roofing and Flashing 

Importance of Master Planning 

Such a study as the planning committee’s “1957 
Eeport” is an absolute must at any school which 
proposes to develop a master plan or to engage in 
an orderly development program. It is thought 
that perhaps a list of the subjects discussed in the 
report might assist some school in mahing a simi- 
lar study. The subjects discussed are as follows : 

1. Scope of Project 

2. Historical Background 

3. Planning Organization 

4. Recent Developments 

6. Projection of Anticipated Growth 

6. Planning Principles and Objectives 

7. Comprehensive Campus Plan 



A. Correlation with Provo City and Utah County 

B. Land Acquisition 

C. Campus Zoning 

|). Determination of Needed Building Space 

E. Vehicular and Pedestrian Circulation 

F. Automobile Parking 

G. Campus Landscaping 

8. Physical Needs for Immediate Future 

A. Progressive Land Acquisition 

B. Proposed Capital Outlays 

O. Removal of Temporary and Obsolete Build- 
ings 

D. Utilization of the Lower Campus 

E. Roads and Automobile Parking 

F. Pedestrian Circulation 

G. Utilities Extension 

There is a tendency sometimes on the part of a 
few school people to be a little less than enthusias- 
tic about “master planning.” It probably stems 
from a natural distrust of any man who keeps his 
head in the clouds and who seldom comes forth 
with a practical idea — a man too bu^ looking at 
the broad picture to be able to cope with the com- 
mon everyday working details. Such a master 
planner is sometimes referred to as a dreamer. 
Some feel that a master plan or campus plan is 
likely to freeze thinking so that the development 
does not have the advantage of complete flexibility. 
Others will argue that such a plan is too expensive 
to make and to maintain. Still others think that a 
campus plan is followed only by those who made 
it and that a campus is the result of generations 
of planners and builders, all trying to develop 
their own ideas and not caring too much for their 
predecessors’ opinions. 

Many comprehensive plans are developed cover- 
ing land that is yet to be acquired, resulting in 
making that land several times more expensive to 
purchase. Also, the campus plan is still a two- 
dimensional drawing, no matter how much colored 
pencil or water color is placed on its surface. 
Some school officials in key positions have never 
learned to understand a drawing. Because of 
this, some feel that a “master model” is superior 
to a “master plan.” It is argued that because the 
master model is three-dimensional it is more easily 
understood by all and that changes may be made 
more easily on itf surface. Another of the disad- 
vantages of master planning is that it is practically 
impossible to find a planner with enough faith in 
the future to plan on a large enough scale. Many 
campus plans have been outgrown almost before 
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t.Tifl iTilf was dry. This would not be so bad if the 
plans were restudied and enlarged, but too often 
they are forgotten and new buildings are located 
‘^for the convenience of the moment and not for 
the good of all over a long period. 

The persons in charge of planning at Brigham 
Young University believe strongly in having a 
master plan and in keeping it up to date and in 
working order. They are sure that such a plan 
will help prevent snap judgment as to size and 
location of projects. They believe that if it is 
followed closely it will go a long way toward 
preventing the necessity of having to “leap-frog” 
engineering buildings over agricultural buildings 
and education buildings over athletic areas. This 
does not mean tl at the master plan needs to be 
inflexible. The master plan needs to be restudied, 
revised, and redrawn every few years at any insti- 
tution whose physical plant is enjoying a normal 
development. In this way, the plan will always be 
fresh and workable, but the day-by-day detail 
work will be guided by years of collective think- 
ing and planning. 

It would be interesting to know how many beau- 
tifully and expensively delineated master plans 
have been prepared and never followed. The 
master plan should be on the wall of the college 
planner, or in the meeting room of the campus 
planning committee, and it should be made the 
basis of every discussion pertaining to the develop- 
ment of the physical plant. Preparing a compre- 
hensive plan for the development of a new insti- 
tution, or for the development of an old institution 
on a new site, is easy compared with developing 
one for an institution which has grown large with- 
out the benefit of long-range thinking. Even in 
the worst cases, however, it is not too late to start. 
Definite progress can be made in a very few years 
when the work is organized, and when it begins 
to follow a predetermined trend. As staffed be- 
fore, Brigham Young University believes strongly 
in this principle and is following a planned de- 
velopment of its campus. 

Recommendations 

Following are some of the points that we at 
Brigham Young University recommend for seri- 
ous consideration by other colleges : 

1. That a growing school should maintain a strong 
central planning office, possibly in its Department of 



Physical Plant. In any case, the ^ planning olBce 
should be the center of all planning done on the 
campus. . 

2. That just as much care should be given to the 
selection of the structural, mechanical, and electrical 
engineers as to the architect. 

3. That soil surveys and analyses should be made 
on all major jobs for the guidance of the architect 
and his structural engineer. 

4. That the owner should investigate, and reserve 
the right to approve, any subcontractors proposed to 
be used by a general contractor. 

5. That every supervisor and foreman In the De- 
partment of Physical Plant should be required to 
review both preliminary drawings and working draw- 
ings and specifications, and to make their suggestions 
and recommendations in writing for transmission to 
the architect. A check should be made to see that 
these suggestions are given careful consideration. 

6. That the Campus Planning Committee should be 
advisory only, limit its activities to major projects, 
and not become involved in routine operational 
matters. 

7. That a written program should he prepared on 
every major building project, and approved in prin- 
ciple, by everyone concerned, before the architect 
begins work. 

8. That a master plan should be adopted and that 
someone, preferably someone in the central planning 
office, be given the responsibility for keeping it cur- 
rent and seeing that it is properly used. 

9. That the owner should maintain adequate, com- 
petent bunding inspectors. These building inspectors 
should be on the job every hour that the contractor 
or his subcontractors are working. 

Summary 

In summary, it has taxed every facility of Brig- 
ham Young University to accept the students who 
have applied for admittance. First came the vet- 
erans, their wives, children, trailers, and automo- 
biles. All of this was new to the university and 
caught everyone unaware. Then came temporary 
buildings and rapidly expanding facilities, such 
as roads, streets, and utilities. Now, instead of 
lessening, the problems are increasing. The mar- 
ried student and his household have not disap- 
peared j each year there are more students than 
there were the previous year; and the expanding 
curriculums are requiring bigger, better equipped 
buildings. 

Since 1951, Brigham Young University has ex- 
perienced over a 100-percent increase in enroll- 
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ment to become the largest university in the Inter- 
mountain area. The faculty has witnessed an 
even larger increase in numbers. The 5 colleges, 
1 school, and 2 divisions previously comprising the 
university have become 11 colleges, 1 school, and 
1 division. The 1960 first semester on-campus en- 
rollment was 10,305, and it is expected that the 
enrollment will increase to 15,000 students when 
physical facilities are available. 

All of this expansion demands new buildings to 
accommodate the operation, and since 1950 Brig- 
ham Young University has conducted one of the 
largest building programs in the Intermountain 
West. This construction program has consisted 
of academic and operational facilities, as well as 
housing for single men and women and housing 
for married students. 

The present Brigham Young University main 
campus consists of approximately 500 acres, of 
which approximately 200 acres are intensively 
maintained. There are 2,065,251 square feet in 
permanent buildings, either existing or under con- 
struction, and 293,890 square feet in temporary 
buildings that will be replaced with permanent 
buildings. The university has just completed 10 
busy years of its building program and now the 
school is in the process of starting its next con- 
struction program of 944,490 square feet which 
will begin in the spring of 1961. 

In addition, plans are being made for continued 
development of walks, driveways, parking areas, 
utilities, campus lighting, and campus landscap- 
ing, In aU of this expansion the university is 
following a scheme of planned development that 
should result in continued improvements. All 
walks, drives, and parking areas are constructed 



so that they will fit into the perfiianent scheme 
of things. At the present-day cost of construc- 
tion, even the tearing up of a walk because of poor 
planning is hard to justify. 

One of the interesting planning problems which 
arise is how to build permanent buildings on areas 
occupied by temporary structures. The temporary 
buildings are so heavily used that it is almost 
impossible to give up even one of them while a 
new building is under construction. To prevent 
such situations from exerting too much influence, 
and to serve as a guide in the orderly develop- 
ment of the campus, the university has developed 
a master plan, or comprehensive development 
plan. It was determined that the present plant 
should be adequate to serve an on-campus, regular 
daytime enrollment of 15,000 students. Knowing 
the history of many institutions, however, the 
planners developed the master plan in such a way 
that future expansion, beyond the present concept, 
may be made. This is being done by simply not 
building dormitories or other permanent structures 
in one area of the campus that is contiguous to 
the part of the campus being developed for the 
academic program. This cushion area will be used 
for lawns, parking, and recreation until the future 
dictates its ultimate use. 

The master plan hangs on the wall of the phys- 
ical plant conference room used by the Campus 
Planning Committee, and it is constantly referred 
to, studied, and analyzed. Suggestions for im- 
provements are kept under file, and periodically 
the master plan is revised in order to keep it in 
step with the growing, expanding, and ever-chang- 
ing university. 
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AN URBAN INSTITUTION which has outgrown its cam- 
pus site may either grow upward or intensify its use of space^ 
or pick up and more out of town. Some urban imtitutions 
would not more out away from tJwir constituencies ^en 
they could. Their probleTns are wnique. City traffic am 
parking space are among the Uast ^ of their perplexities. 
Planners m other la/rge city unwersities^ will find many of 
their own growth problems mirrored in the Saint Louis 
Unirersity case. 



Expanding Saint Louis University 

By 

M. B. Martin, S.J. 

Bean of Student Affairs, Saint Louis Vniversity 

and 

B. T. SCHTJEEMAN, S-J- 

Director of Campus Development, Saint Louis University 



Q AINT LOUIS UNIVEKSITY is an independ- 
^ ent, nonprofit corporation owned and operated 
by the Society of Jesus, or Jesuits, a Catholic order 
of religious men. As an independent educational 
corporation it is owned and operated by the presi- 
dent and board of trustees. While the corporation 
is itself independent, the members of the corpora- 
tion are subject to the Jesuit superior, the Pro- 
vincial of the Missouri Province, which presently 
comprises six Midwestern States. There is no 
admittance discrimination by race or creed, and 
20 percent of the total student body is non- Cath- 
olic. (Committed only to Catholic doctrine and 
principles, the university is free to investigate and 
teach all areas of knowledge.) The university 
receives no regular subsidies from any group, 
religious or otherwise; it is totally dependent on 
its own resources, tuition, grants, and free-will 
offerings. 



Founding and Early History 

The university was founded in November 1818, 
3 years before Missouri became a State. After 2 
years of operation by its founder as an academy 
and 7 years by diocesan priests as a college, the col- 
lege was given to the Jesuits who moved it to 
nearby Florissant for 2 years. In 1829 the school 
was relocated in new buildings erected at the edge 
of town on Ninth Street and Washington Avenue, 
where it remained for almost 70 years. When the 
college received its charter to operate as Saint 
Louis University in 1832, it was the first univer- 
sity charter granted west of the Mississippi River. 

Beginnings of North Grand Campus— 1867-1922 

After the Civil War when it became evident that 
city development was again hemming in the in- 
stitution, the university purchased .in 1807 a 3^^- 
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acre tract in the country 2i/^ miles west of Ninth 
Street at its present site at Grand and Lindell 
Boulevards. It was a brave and farsighted de- 
cision, but subsequent generations have criticized 
the administration for sellir g most of the original 
purchase and for not buying a larger tract. How- 
ever, the documents indicate that the university 
simply had no more money, that full payment was 
not made until years later, and that it was 20 years 
before the site was occupied. 

The first building on the new tract, the College 
Church, was begun in 1882. The college building, 
a large Gothic brick structure with 132,000 square 
feet of floor space and dramatically visible from 
its location on the brow of the Lindell rise, was 
completed and occupied in 1888. Grand Avenue 
immediately north of Lindell rapidly developed 
into a thriving commercial city — a second down- 
town. To the west of the university, the Lindell- 
West Pine area, was the heart of a plush residen- 
tial district by 1890. 

In the next 10 years three improved lots im- 
mediately adjoining the university grounds to the 
west and with a 100-foot frontage on both Pine 
and Lindell, were purchased. On this newly ac- 
quired property an auditorium and two buildings 
for a school of philosophy and divinity were con- 
structed, with a total floor space of approximately 
150,000 square feet. This was to be the total ex- 
tent of the north campus for the next 25 years. 

Acquisition of South Grand Campus, 1903 

Blocked from further development on North 
Grand, the university made a momentous decision 
in 1903 when it acquired, by purchase, the Marion 
Sims-Beaumont Medical School located at Grand 
and Caroline Avenues — ^across Mill Creek Valley 
and the railroad tracks, 1 mile south of the north 
campus site. While this, too, was a fully developed 
residential area and offered little room for expan- 
sion, it was less pretentious than the midtown de- 
velopment. Five years later the same vigorous 
administration purchased a dental school in the 
same area and added it to the complex. Thus two 
individual campuses were created in congested 
areas and with no possibility of ever being joined. 
The two-campus decision was made irrevocable 
with the construction of a new medical school 
building and a dental school building on the same 
south site in 1921. 



Large additions were constructed in 1927 and 
in 1947. In 1931 the Firmm Desloge Teaching 
Hospital was built on Grand Avenue opposite 
the medical complex. With this addition the 
south campus was now more impressive than the 
older north campus. 

Lindell Frontage— 1922-31 and School of Com- 
merce and Finance— 1931 

After World War I the fashionable Grand and 
Lindell area underwent a dramatic change. 
Grand Avenue to the north was rebuilt upward 
with office buildings, shops, and five large theaters. 
The change on Lindell, west of Grand, was more 
phenomenal. Within a decade all the mansions, 
save one, for three blocks on the north side of 
Lindell Boulevard were replaced by two mam- 
moth Masonic temples, two 14-story hotels, two 
18-story apartment buildings, 2 fashionable clubs, 
and other structures constituting a frontage un- 
matched in the city today. But only the north 
side of Lindell, across from the university, was 
changed. In 1922 the Jesuit 'vlissouri Province 
and the university began a system of strategic buy- 
ing on Lindell, and by 1926 had acquired a 320- 
-fbot frontage of mansions immediately west of 
existing university holdings. At the western end 
of this tract the first academic building on the 
north campus to be constructed since 1904, Davis- 
Shaughnessy Hall, the School of Commerce and 
Finance, was completed in 1931. 

Expansion tor Athletics— 1920-30 

On Oakland Avenue facing Forest Park, 2 
miles to the southwest, a large tract was acquired 
in 1920. Here were built the Walsh Memorial 
Stadium, with adequate adjoining parking, and 
the Backer Memorial Saint Louis University High 
School. The high school, separately incorporated, 
stands and flourishes today. Though the field had 
earlier been used for football practice, the first 
game in the new stadium was played in 1930. 
More expansion for athletics took place on the 
north campus where just enough property was 
purchased on the south side of West Pine to build 
the gymnasium in 1926. In the thirties only one 
piece of property was purchased on the North 
Grand campus, an old mansion to house athletes. 
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Depression^ Economic and 
Environmentai — 1929-40 

Then came the crash and; the depression. The 
gloom that settled over the i^ation forced the city 
to recognize the extent of the decay thajt had been 
in progress for years. It began before World 
War I when cheap Southern labor was imported 
to St. Louis and crowded into dilapidated dwel- 
lings along the river front, gradually spreading 
westward. Mill Creek Valley, lying roughly par- 
allel to Lindell Boulevard about one-half mile to 
the south, was filled with smoke-belching trains 
and switch engines. Heavy industry poured 
smoke and soot into the city from both banks of 
1 nearby Mill Creek Valley. Every breath of air 

carried its cargo of soot and grime. With not a 
cloud in the sky it was not uncommon for the street 
lights to go on at high noon. Those who could 
I afford it fled to the suburbs, and the proud old 

I homes fell into the ownership of landlords who 

I crowded three or four families into space intended 

^ for one while allowing the buildings to lapse into 

I a lamentable state of disrepair. With grim and 

inexorable steadiness the blight and decay rolled 
I westward to Grand Avenue. By 1940 it was just 

I across the street from the campus on the east side 

i of Grand Avenue. There it stopped dead. To the 

\ north the commercial and amusement develop- 

! ment of Grand Avenue proved a firm barrier; 

I south of Lindell the university and industry be- 

I yond stopped the tide. By 1940 the city had 

I finally begun to solve the smoke problem but it 

I seemed that the slums had come to stay. 

I World War II Years 

I In September after Pearl Harbor the institution 

I dedicated to the education of men admitted only 

I a few wheelchair cases, 4-F’s, and women— more 

I women than the university had ever seen before. 

I In October 1942 the university began the era of 

i ^‘crash and baling wire.” Hundreds of electrical 

I technicians and language area students from var- 

I ious army training programs were assigned to the 

I university to be trained, housed 24 hours a day, 

I and fed. With dormitory experience and space 

P limited to that gained with football players in the 

P remains of an old mansion and a garage, the uni- 

K versity entered into crash emergency operations 

I which were to continue for years. Shops and 



classrooms became laboratories ; basements, attics, 
old houses, and a gymnasium were converted to 
dormitories; a lounge became a cafeteria. It was 
a hectic period but every emergency was met with 
a crash program held together with baling wire 
improvisations. It worked remarkably well. 

Acquisition and Construction — 1944-47 

One man with courage is a majority. The vision 
and energy of a new president inaugurated a new 
era for the university. Eev. Patrick J. Holloran, 
S.J., declared an emergency, and emergency it 
was. On Olive Street, two blocks to the north and 
in the shadow of the tallest building in the city, 
thef Wagner Mortuary was purchased and con- 
verted into the Institute of Technology and Engi- 
neering in September 1944. 

In the last 2 weeks of the same month houses 
on the corner of Spring and West Pine were 
bought and razed for construction of a classroom 
and cafeteria building, and work continued speed- 
ily until HesPeres Hall was occupied at the open- 
ing of the second semester. Other properties were 
purchased on West Pine between Grand and 
Spring, including the much desired Guppies 
Home, a monumental mansion adjoining univer- 
sity property, now called Chouteau House and u^d 
as a student activities center. With the $2 million 
realized from a fund campaign, Clemens Hall, 
a residence hall for men, was built in 1946, an 
addition to the medical school was constructed, 
and the dental school was renovated in 19^7. 
With the G.I. bulge, seven quonset-hut classroo.-s 
were moved into the blacktop quadrangle adjoin- 
ing the original north campus building; several 
more old houses were converted to classrooms ; and 
instruction ground on from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., 6 
days a week. 

Parks College of Aeronautical Technology, 1946 

At the height of the bulge in August 1946, the 
university added a third complete campus 8 miles 
away. The famous Parks Air College at Parks 
Airport, near Belleville, 111., was turned over to 
the university, by Oliver Lafayette Parks. It 
included classrooms, laboratories, shops, dormi- 
tories, cafeteria, hangars, and a flying field. And 
so it went on, with every new crisis squarely met 
by new inprovisations. 
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Football and Radio Station WEW 

By the end of the forties, when crisis had as- 
sumed a status of normalcy, the administration 
paused to indulge in an agonizing reappraisal of 
the university and to steal a glance at the future. 
Some things looked encouraging ; others were dis- 
turbing, especially football and radio station, 
WEW. 

Post-war big-time football seemed to be an eco- 
nomic and academic failure. After pondering the 
enormous annual rmancial deficit and the unde- 
termined academic incubus, the administration 
decided in 1950 to discontinue football. Walsh 
Stadium was sold for commercial redevelopment 
after several years of rental for athletic and 
amusement events. 

Radio station WEW, begun shortly after World 
War I, was the second commercial radio station 
in the Nation. Though it was the pride of the 
university, it required constant subsidies. In 1947 
it seemed that the remedy was an adjoining fre- 
quency modulation (FM) radio transmitter, and 
a 550-foot tower was constructed on the newly ac- 
quired Cupples property. Wlien this proved to be 
financially unsound after a few years, the FM 
radio was discontinued. WEW was sold. 

Property Acquisitions — A Plan Emerges, 1950-54 

By 1950, the Missouri Province had declared its 
intention to relocate its school of philosophy on a 
3-acre site at West Pine and Spring and then to 
make available by sale to the university the two 
large buildings in the original university group 
and several adjoining lots to the west. The plan 
now becomes clear; the university would eventu- 
ally try to acquire all of the property in the two 
blocks from Grand to Spring and from Lindell to 
Laclede, a total of approximately 20 acres. 
Significant progress toward this goal was achieved 
when the university purchased the one remaining 
private home on Lindell in 1952, and in 1955 the 
comer property at Spring and Lindell, after fire 
destroyed the church and the adjoining building. 
Finally, 88 years after the original purchase^ the 
university owned all the Lindell frontage from 
Grand to Spring. 

Late in 1953 the Missouri Province completed 
its group of buildings on West Pine west of Spring 
after having agreed to sell its holdings in the 
“university block” to the university in March 



1950. After some remodeling DeSmet Hall was 
converted into classrooms and private faculty of- 
fices, a luxury never anticipated. Verhaegen Hall 
continued to be a residence for J esuit faculty and 
graduate students. The following summer saw the 
razing of the emergency quonset huts and of the 
masonry cloister wall along Pine. Grass and land- 
scaping (almost an acre of it!) replaced asphalt 
in the quadrangle to make the surrounding old 
buildings more attractive than even the original 
builders had planned. 

Throughout this period the university kept a 
weather eye on the slums directly east of the cam- 
pus but decided to make no unnecessary purchases 
in this area. There had been much talk about slum 
clearance, but several bond issues for the purpose 
had been overwhelmingly defeated. Most of the 
houses in this crime-ridden area were in a state of 
complete disrepair, verging on collapse. The uni- 
versity used to warn its students not to go east of 
Grand at night, but by 1950 it was no longer neces- 
sary to post warnings. The neighborhood east of 
Grand spoke for itself. Eventually a redevelop- 
ment program would become an actuality, and the 
university had to be ready with plans when it 
came about. 

The First Master Plan on Paper— 1951-52 

Thomas Edison once said, “Everything comes to 
the man who hustles while he waits.” The univer- 
sity realized that development east of Grand had 
to wait and that any interim expansion must take 
place west of Grand. A campus planning commit- 
tee was formed, unofficially at first, but soon as a 
regular standing committee, to study the campus 
in general and plan for future development; ac- 
quisitions of property over the past 30 years had 
shown that previous administrations had laid the 
groundwork for campus development whenever 
opportunity had permitted. 

After a year of committee planning, an archi- 
tect was engaged in 1952 to make the first master 
plan for future campus development. Subsequent 
study revealed that the plan had its deficiencies, 
but it was a very important effort because it fo- 
cused attention on the problems of future campus 
development. 

Walsh Hall, 1954 

At this time an additional residence hall for 
men became urgent and it was decided to put the 
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new structure near the first men’s dormitory. 
With an HHFA loan, Walsh Hall was completed 
in 1954 in accordance with the 1952 master plan. 



ance east of Grand. However, the plan was valu- 
able inasmuch as everyone was again required to 
commit to writing his solution to the various prob- 
lems connected with the future campus. 



Housing for Women— 1949-54 



:1 



In the summer of 1949 a small hotel on Grand, 
directly across from the original university build- 
ing, was purchased and converted into a dormitory 
for 60 girls. Though it was not up to any modem 
standards, the building was filled in September 
and many more women were seeking admission. 
In 1954 with HHFA financing, the university be- 
gan construction of a women’s residence hall on 
West Pine between Vandeventer and Spring, to 
accommodate 290 students. 



Revision of the Master Plan, 1955 



A campus should serve the total needs of the 
university not only for the present but for the 
future. What are the needs of the university at 
the present and what will they be in the fature? 
These questions were seriously asked by 1952 and 
a general university survey was inaugurated. 
The survey was begun as an academic assessment. 
With a total enrollment of approximately 8,000 at 
that time, including 3,100 full-time day students 
on the north campus, what would be the needs of 
the university in 1960, 1970, and beyond? After 
careful study of population figures for the St. 
Louis metropolitan area and the Nation, grade 
and high school enrollments, and college enroll- 
ment trends, the various schools and departments 
within the schools were asked to project their fu- 
ture enrollments, faculty requirements, and need 
of instructional facilities. After endless meetings, 
estimates, evaluations, and final coordination, the 
university survey was completed in 1955. The 
future needs, both in terms of faculty and instruc- 
tional facilities, were staggering, but they did give 
a basis for projecting the future. 

On the basis of the general university survey 
another campus development plan was drawn iup 
by the committee with the help of another^-'ar- 
chitect. While the plai . was^the best that could 
be developed at the time, it gradually appeared 



to be unrealistic because by it, all of the academic 



development was confined to the property west of 
Grand. The city redevelopment authority still 
had made no definite statement about slum clear- 










Pius XII Memorial Library— 1950-59 

Everyone agreed that one need was so urgent 
that further postponement was impossible-— a 
library had to be built at once. The university 
central library for the north campus was still lo- 
cated in Hubourg Hall, where it had been ever 
since 1888. The building was far from fireproof, 
facilities were grossly inadequate, and the 400,000 
volumes in the four libraries and in attics, base- 
ments, and storerooms, were in constant danger of 
fire. Destruction of the library would almost de- 
stroy the university because it represented a col- 
lection of books that had been carefully selected 
for 140 years. Many valuable tomes had been 
brought from Europe by the early founders of 
the university, and the general collection could 
never be replaced. 

A drive for funds to raise the $4 million re- 
quired for the library construction was begun in 
1950. Although not all of the necessary money 
was yet in sight, it was decided in the spring of 
1957 that the vital project could wait no longer. 
Wlien the library was opened in the spring of 1959, 
it proved the value of careful planning for the 
present and future. Two years of operation have 
not altered the original judgment that it is one of 
the best-planned university libraries in the Nation. 
It is a completely open-stack library with shelf 
capacity for over a million books and study seat- 
ing for over 1,500 students, in a completely modem 
structure which nevertheless blends in remarkably 
well with surrounding modified French Gothic 
architecture. 

In 1950, before the construction of the Pius XII 
Memorial Library was begun. Pope Pius XII 
granted to Saint Louis University the amazing 
and exclusive privilege of microfilming the com- 
plete manuscript collection of the Vatican Li- 
brary. Financed by the Knights of Columbus, 
the university microfilmed more than 11 million 
pages of the priceless manuscripts as well as many 
of the rare books in the Vatican. It is an inter- 
esting observation that scholars going to Rome to 
consult the Vatican documents today actually use 
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a copy of the Saint Louis University microfilms 
rather than the documents themselves. With the 
numerous other microfilms of rare book documents 
from Eome, Spain, Germany, France, and Amer- 
ica, especially from Mexico, the university has 
probably the world’s most valuable scholarly 
microfilm collection, which occupies a relatively 
small part of the magnificent structure dedicated 
to the same scholarly Pope. 

Parking Lots 

As desirable property becomes available in the 
area west of Grand, it is being purchased and con- 
verted into much-needed parking lots. This is 
only a temporary and not entirely satisfactory 
solution to the parking problem ; it is nevertheless 
a helpful interim measure which makes it economi- 
cally feasible to acquire property for future de- 
velopment. On the north campus the university 
furnishes approximately 400 free parking spaces 
for faculty and staff, and about 350 student park- 
ing spaces in three lots equipped with coin- 
operated automatic parking gates. This income 
contributes to the upkeep of the lots and the 
partial amortization of the cost and improvement 
of properties purchased. 

Surveys and Utilities— 1950-60 

One of the most serious problems facing the uni- 
versity is the evaluation of its present buildings 
and their ultimate integration into the campus of 
the future. Many of the older structures do not 
meet present building codes and fire-safety stand- 
ards, and are costly to maintain. Nearly every 
building on the north campus has its own heating 
plant. Paitial surveys were made as early as 1950 
and a second study was undertaken several years 
later. Since these surveys still left some complex 
questions unanswered, an engineering firm was 
employed to make a thorough study of the struc- 
tural soundness and anticipated future useful life 
of each building, its mechanical equipment, elec- 
trical services, etc. The study concluded with the 
recommendation of a utilities plant which would 
distribute all services, including heating, air con- 
ditioning, communications, electricity, and main- 
tenance, and connect all buildings, including 
future structures east of Grand, with a system of 
service tunnels or pipe trenches. 



Urban Redevelopment, 1955 

The university’s watchful administration had 
long been confident that the area east of Grand 
would eventually be the site of a Federal and/or 
local program of slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment. In 1955 the city of St. Louis offered the 
voters a bond issue which included provisions for 
highways, necessary city facilities, and the rede- 
velopment of the Mill Creek area directly east of 
the campus, across Grand Avenue. This bond 
issue was overwhelmingly passed and the univer- 
sity became definitely interested in the Mill Creek 
redevelopment. 

A Plan for Urban Redevelopment— University 
Participation 

In March 1958 the redevelopment authority for 
the Mill Creek Valley presented a plan for the re- 
development of 470 acres through the Board of 
Aldermen of the city of St. Louis. The plan 
which was approved by the aldermen designated 
22% acres east of Grand and adjoining the univer- 
sity for “public and semi-public use” with alter- 
nate uses designated as mostly residential and 
partly commercial. The plan recognized that the 
university intended to submit a proposal for the 
redevelopment of a part of the Mill Creek area, 
and the plan permitted such use, but this was in no 
sense a designation exclusively for Saint Louis 
University. After the plan was approved, and 
before any proposal by the university was acted 
upon by the land clearance authority, the author- 
ity publicly advertised for specific proposals for 
the development of the area. The university, in 
response to the advertisement, submitted its bid. 
No other developer submitted a bid, and it was 
only after this advertisement and a failure to re- 
ceive any olher proposals that the authority 
agreed to sell the land to the university. 

Appraisal and Purchase Agreement 

The price to be paid for the land was arrived 
at in the same way as for all developments in the 
Mill Creek area. Professional appraisers were 
retained by the authority to establish the fair 
market value for this plot and all others. The 
university agreed to pay the establish^°price of 
$535,800 and committed itself to a construction 
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Aerial view of Saint Louis University, North Campus, looking east showing congested urban 

“Iwly Sred splice to the east of the present campus to a crty redevelopment project area. Bmid.ngs 

identified by number are as follows (1 through 32): u n a /*■ 

1. Saint Francis Xavier Church; 2. DuBourg Hall; 3. Champlin Hall; 6. S®dality H^ 

Hall* 13 Gvmna«>ium' 14 DesPeres Hall; 15, Fusz Memorialf 16, Husslein Hall, 17 , mar^en« 

Hall;” 18, 'Ikint Francis Xavier High School; 19. Saint John ®®7,'"®2li«r?a^’ 

21, Campion Hall; 23, Canisus; 24. Davis-Shaughnessy Hall; 25. Pius XII Memo^^^^^ 26.^® 

Smet Hall; 27, Auditorium; 28, School of Law; 29, Verhaegen Hall, 30, Rogers Hall, 31, Ruepp 

Hall; 32, New Campus East of Grand Boulevard. 
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program which will cost between $7 and $8 mil- 
lion. Among the proposed buildings to be con- 
structed on the Mill Creek property are an en^- 
neering building, a chemistry and physics 
building, a college union building, and classroom 
buildings, together with a playing field and a 
parking lot. The program blends perfectly with 
the city’s master plan, which was considered excel- 
lent development of the Mill Creek Valley. The 
city and redevelopment authority accepted the 
university’s bid and commitment for the 22^^ 
acres of the Mill Creek Valley. (See p. 41) 

Lawsuit To Prevent Purchase 

Then came the roadblock. Three local citizens, 
with the support of an organization known as the 
Protestants and Other Americans United for the 
Separation of Church and State (POAU), filed 
an injunction against the city of St. Louis, the 
land clearance authority, and the university to 
prevent the sale of this property to the university 
on the claim that it violates the constitutional 
separation of church and State. Many of the city’s 
Protestants, CathO'lics, and Jews rallied to the 
university’s support, offered legal services, and 
joined with the university in this suit as amici 
curiae. In the summer of 1960 the district court 
gave a judgment later affirmed by the Missouri 
State Supreme Court wholly in support of the uni- 
versity’s acquisition of the property. 

Women’s Housing, 1960 

Planners will do well to keep one hand on the 
ripcord. The women’s residence hall, which was 
occupied in 1956, was already filled to capacity in 
1957. In 1959 the university submitted an appli- 
cation to HHFA for a loan to be used in the con- 
struction of an addition to Marguerite Hall to 
house 280 girls. In November of 1959 we were 
informed that HHFA was temporarily out of 
funds. The almost frantic search for a more im- 
mediate solution was continued until months of 
negotiation ended in the university’s purchase of 
the Pick-Melbourne Hotel on June 23, 1960, for 
use as a women’s residence haU. A. 15-story build- 
ing with approximately 350 rooms and desirable 
facilities, the hotel was ideally located at Grand 
and Lindell, just across the street from the College 



Church. After almost total remodeling of the 
basement and the first floor, the hotel has been 
converted into what is one of the finest women s 
residence halls on any campus. This has made a 
radical and most fortunate change in our general 
campus planning. 

Housing for Men, 1960 

At the present time there is again an urgent 
need for more men’s housing, and an addition is 
being planned to connect the two existing men’s 
r^idences. Future planners may not agree to 
the wisdom of another residence hall in the same 
location, but the addition seems advisable in order 
to make the existing buildings into an administra- 
tive and functional unit, and to correct some of the 
deficiencies in the existing structures. 

South Campus Planning 

The university has three campuses, but the main 
attention in this chapter has been devoted to the 
north campus. Parks College is practically 
ignored because it is not in a congested city dis- 
trict. The South Grand campus also required 
considerable attention in the general planmng. 
The present medical school was originally built 
in 1921. Units were added in 1927 and 1947. Ad- 
jacent to the medical school is the school of 
dentistry built in 1922. Across Grand from the 
medical school is Firmin Desloge Hospital built 
in 1931. Directly south of Desloge Hospital is the 
Cardinal Glennon Memorial Hospital for Chil- 
dren, erected in 1954. This teaching hospital is 
owned by the Archdiocese of St. Louis, operated 
by the Sisters of Saint Mary, and staffed by the 
medical school of the university. Additional fa- 
cilities in this complex were urgently needed, but 
again the university had no property in the area 
and real estate was very difficult to acquire. In 
1958 a 2-acre city block adjoining Desloge Hospi- 
tal to the north and originally occupied by an 
armory, was acquired from the city of St. Louis. 
With a substantial donation and matching Hill- 
Burton funds, the David P. Wohl Memorial 
Mental Health Institute was begun in 1960. 

Much needed on the south campus are a resi- 
dence hall for medical and dental students and a 
nurses’ home. In addition, the medical and den- 
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tal schools have plans for additional research and 
instructional facilities. Parking on the south 
campus is critical. As St. Louis streetcars were 
gradually being replaced by buses, the university 
became interested in the streetcar storage and ma- 
terial yards immediately west of Cardinal Glennon 
Memorial Hospital and adjoining the south cam- 
pus. Years of vigilance and months of negotia- 
tion finally terminated at the end of 1980 in the 
purchase of the 7% -acre tract by the university. 
With that transaction it has finally become pos- 
sible to make headway on a planned development 
of the south campus. 

150th Anniversary Development Campaign 

The university survey published in 1957 showed 
that if the university were to discharge its obliga- 
tions to the community and the Nation it would 
have to be prepared to increase its enrollment from. 
8,000 to 16,000 students by 1970, with the full- 
time enrollment on the north campus increasing 
from 3,200 to 7,000. The minimum essential needs 
in the expansion of faculty, instructional facili- 
ties, and capital improvements were staggering. 
Even after eliminating desirable but nonessential 
items, the “absolute minimum” financial require- 
ments added up to approximately $50 million. 
With a less vigorous administration the survey 
could have ended there, 

No one is a good judge in his own case. Hence, 
the university employed an organization to make 
a survey of its reasonable fundraising potentiali- 
ties and expectations. The survey, together with 
the opinion of the members of the president’s 
council, a group of 100 of the most influential citi- 
zens of the St. Louis area, indicated that the goal 
of $46 million by 1968, the University Sesquicen- 
tennial, was reasonable, and that the campaign 
should be divided into two sections. 

The academic survey indicated that it was abso- 
lutely essential to expend $18 million for capital 
improvements and faculty salaries by 1963; $11 
million should be devoted to capital improvements 
and $7 million for improving faculty salaries and 
other operational needs. This amount became the 
goal of the development endeavor for the first 
'5-year period beginning in 1959. 

The university had some serious handicaps. F or 
decades it had been extremely conservative; its 
presidents had usually been former professors of 
630581 0—62 1 



philosophy or divinity who were inexperienced if 
not unconcerned with public and civic life. The 
university was not a part of the community and 
many a cab driver had to inquire about its location. 
It was not until 1944 that the president began 
to participate in the civic life of the community 
to any notable degree. 

Ever since its existence on Grand and Lindell, 
the university had been too obviously associated 
with, and nearly dominated by, its adjoining 
schools of philosophy and divinity. The school 
of divinity was moved to Saint Marys, Kansas, 
in 1931, and the school of philosophy was relocated 
in new buildings adjacent to the university campus 
in 1954. 

The university had little experience in fund- 
raising. For a long period the ',otal gifts to the 
university amounted to no more than a few thou- 
sand dollars a year. The situation was greatly 
improved in 1944—45 when a fund campaign real- 
ized approximately $2 million. 

In 1950 the Living Endowment Program was 
begun. Its goal was to attract alumni and friends 
into making an annual gift to be used for faculty 
salaries and other instructional expenses. The 
program has gradually developed into a substan- 
tial annual contribution. 

The university also had some valuable assets for 
fundraising. It enjoyed a good academic reputa- 
tion and was respected for its moderately progres- 
sive programs and sound judgment. A large per- 
centage of the leading citizens of the metropolitan 
area were alumni. Many of the civic leaders, in- 
cluding the mayor, a number of aldermen and 
/adges, were graduates of the university. A high 
percentage of local physicians, dentists, lawyers, 
and professional men had received their training 
there. Above all, the university had an alert and 
progressive administration headed by an excep- 
tionally capable president. 

In college basketball circles it is an axiom that 
if you want to win bas^'etball games and do not 
have a tall man, the thing to do is get a tall man. 
In fundraising the essential and key figure is the 
president, and Saint Louis University had a “tall” 
president in Kcv. Paul C. Keinert, S.J. He was 
fundamentally an educator and scholar when he 
became president in 1948. A good speaker, a for- 
ward-looking administrator with a friendly and 
easy personality, a broad range of interests, and 
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amazing stamina, his qualities were immediately 
recognized in academic and civic circles. He 
rapidly became a member of every pertinent civic 
group and held office or board membership in 
every important national academic organization 
that time and abundant energy would permit him 
to accept. The university has become identified 
with metropolitan interests and few important 
civic ventures are undertaken without the support 
of the university and its president^a far cry from 
20 years earlier. This is the magic ingredient that 
makes fundraising possible: the university has 
become an integral part of the community. 

Ten years of experience have been of immense 
value. The library fundraising program was 
often slow and discouraging when begun in 1950, 
but met with eventual success. This experience de- 
monstrated that the university cannot afford to 
have its president spend all his time in the routine 
administration of the university. While it is the 
cruelest of tortures to divorce a capable and promi- 
nent educator from academic pursuits and equip 
him with a tin cup for fundraising, in a multi-mil- 
lion dollar campaign the university cannot send a 
substitute. It must be the university personality, 
the president who devotes a great part of his time 
and all of his stature to this essential activity. The 
president needs the assistance of a development 
and public relations staff, but the all-important in- 
gredients are the vitality and conviction of the 
president who can demonstrate to civic leaders that 
the university is performing a service which is of 
vital importance and interest to them. 

With tne support of hundreds of civic groups 
aixd alumni units in tuousands of meetings, the 
university is achieving the first part of its goal — 
raising $18 million by 1963. Over $15 million have 
been realized in just 3 years. The drive for $2 
million from alumni and friends throughout the 
Nation has just begun, and there is every assurance 
that the goal will be met. 

Summary 

The transformation of the university since 1940 
is phenomenal. It no longer looks like the oldest 
university west of the Mississippi. Its develop- 
ment for the future is assured. Beginning with a 
314 -acre North Grand campus in 1940, it will soon 
develop into a 40- acre campus. The South Grand 



campus has grown from 2 acres to 13. Plans for 
the immediate development of the Mill Creek area 
and the total north campus are progressing without 
interruption because every committee knows that 
some day in the near future the president of the 
university will push the button to put the plans 
into action. They will be ready. 

Being in the center of a congested metropolitan 
area is no longer considered a handicap but a de- 
cided advantage, especially when the campus is 
fully developed (according to a plan) a few years 
hence. The university has a new ambition which 
is to change “the oldest” to “the first west of the 
Mississippi.” 

Considerations for Future Plannliri; 

LatvA usage.— WoBn the university first saw the 
possibility of acquiring 22 acres by purchase from 
the Land Clearance for Kedevelopment Author- 
ity, the tract seemed immense. However, suc- 
cessive layouts of proposed low-rise rambling 
structures on the model of the campus soon made 
it clear that an urban school can by no means 
afford to imitate the practice of nonurban insti- 
tutions in consuming large tracts with low-rise 
structures, except where the volume of traffic 
makes vertical circulation impossible or imprac- 
tical. High-rise residence halls, such as Mar- 
guerite Hall and Kogers Hall, have been 
successful, and the same success is expected in the 
addition to the men’s residence hall, which is 
planned to rise 14 to 16 stories. 

City traifiG Located on busy city 

streets, the university shares the traffic problems 
of the city. In addition, the traffic generated by 
faculty, staff, and students aggravates the city’s 
problems in the area. 

At present, the university provides parking 
space for about 400 faculty and staff and 350 
student cars on the north campus, whereas some 
2,900 day students and 1,500 night students have 
registered their vehicles for a parking perinit, 
more aptly dubbed a “hunting license.” In the 
coming years, the number of cars driven by stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff will increase. Since land 
is limited and costly, two or more large multideck 
parking facilities seem to be the only solution to 
the vexing problem, provided they can be built 
and operated on a self-amortizing basis. 
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pated span of years of satisfactory use by faculty, 
staff, and students who are expecting air-condi- 
tioned classrooms, laboratories, and offices. Like- 
wise, these factors should be balanced against the 
cost and the loss of time until new facilities can be 
erected. 

Planning a structure takes time. — ^“No one ever 
planned a perfect building” is a commonplace 
wliich is ail too true. The first cause of dissatis- 
faction with new buildings is the haste with which 
they are frequently planned. 

The actual span of time between the decision to 
erect a building and the final acceptance and occu- 
pancy of it is often nearly double the sanguine 
estimate in the minds of business executives and 
academic administrators. This occurs because al- 
lowance is not made for factors outside their per- 
sonal experience. It is possible to erect a million- 
dollar building in a year, but only by incurring 
unnecessary expenditures and risking a poorly 
planned structure. A more realistic schedule 
would proceed as follows and V70uld in all prob- 
ability result in a building with fewer flaws : 

EBtimated time 

Preliminary Plans! monthB 

The drawing, reviewing, and reworking (many times) 

of several alternalte schemes 4 

Preparation of working drawings and specifications— 4 
Review and revision of working drawings and speci- 

cations ^ 

Submission of proposals by contractors 1 

Construction time- 

Cleaning and furnishing ^ 



It is incumbent on the university administra- 
tion to work closely with the traffic commissioner, 
with the officials who are responsible for long- 
range city planning, ind with public utility and 
public transportation companies. Cooperative 
planning with these agencies will avoid future 
problems, and will result in: (1) establishing 
favorable locations for parking facilities provided 
with adequate approaches from and exits into city 
traffic ; (2) provision for adequate bus stops which 
do not hinder traffic flow; (3) planning of over- 
passes, underpasses, or traffic signals to regulate 
pedestrian traffic across busy streets; (4:) coordi- 
nation of street lighting with campus area lighi- 
ing; and (5) provision of adequate fire lanes 
which serve for pedestrian and limited vehicular 
use in a manner which contributes to the beauty 
of the campus. Delay in contacting these officials 
often results in misunderstandings and in failure 
to observe requirements that cannot be met with- 
out last-minute changes, costly in time, dollars, 
and esthetics. 

Costs of remodeling existing structures. — rban 
schools acquiring improved property are faced 
w^th a choice between remodeling the structures 
or razing them to erect new buildings. The city 
building code and requirements to obtain an oc- 
cupancy permit are major factors which are easily 
overlooked in the initial stages of acquisition and 
planning for reuse. No specific rule can be given 
because of the great number of variables and re- 
quirements peculiar to each individual case. 
Speaking generally, the school will incur the least 
amount of difficulty and expense by finding a 
usage which is as near as possible to the former 
usage or to the purpose for which the building 
was constructed. It is of great importance, in the 
early stages of consideration, to consult a staff 
member or other person who is thoroughly famil- 
iar with building codes and requirements for an 
occupancy permit. These same consultants can bf^ 
of invaluable assistance in estimating the cost or 
remodeling such structures, which because of in- 
complete planning, generally poor condition of 
mechanical equipment, and inadequacy of wiring 
and electrical circuits, almost invariably exceeds 
the estimated cost. Estimated costs of acquisition, 
modernization, remodeling (including a 20 per- 
cent margin for contingency), and furnishing, 
should V carefully weighed against the antici- 



Total time 

A multimillion dollar structure can be planned 
and built in about 3 years. One salient fact to 
remember: A building is never better than the 
painstaking planning effort put into it during the 
preparation of preliminary drawings, unless as an 
alternative costly change-orders are given to the 
architect after working drawings are co npleted 
or after mistakes are seen in the buildin r during 
construction. It is in the early stages that 
planners must resist patient and impatient urgings 
to speed the plans and construction of a building 
which is desperately needed. 

Plan/ning m/ast he fi^xihle. — A. second reason for 
poorly planned construction is the failure to plan 
a structure which can be adapted or altered fcr 
changing uses and conditions without incurring 
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major expenditures. Academic and nonacademic 
facilities should be planned on a modular basis 
so that changes in function and requirements can 
be accommodated economically and efficiently, 
either during the time of construction or after the 
building is in use. 

A third reason is the error of ordering the prep- 
aration of working drawings and specifications 
before it is clear that construction will begin 
without delay. Even if modular construction has 
been adopted, sufficient advances or changes in ed- 
ucational theory, architectural and engineering 
techniques, building materials, building codes, 
and instructional equipment are being developed 
each year to make the building more or less obso- 
lete before construction begins. The only solution 
is to refrain from preparing working drawings 
until all obstacles to construction (acquisition of 
property, eviction of tenants, financial arrange- 
ments, etc.) have been removed. A delay of 4 to 6 
months is far less costly than the revision of work- 
ing drawings or working in a building that is less 
than satisfactory because of the delay incurred in 
revising the working drawings and specifications. 

Aeguisition of Teal estate . — Urban schools desir- 
ing to acquire adjacent real estate face several 
grave difficulties in obtaining parcels at fair mat- 
ket value unless they can purchase through con- 
demnation by the right of eminent domain. In 
order to effect acquisition of property in the best 
possible way, it is essential that the president limit 
the knowledge of the intent to acquire to very few 
persons. 

After agreement has been reached on which 
parcels are to be acquired, consultation should be 
had with a prudent local realtor who is in sym- 
pathy with the goals of the school. The process 
of acquisition at fair market value may require 
several years, since it is better to wait until par- 
cels are put on the market by owners than to 
approach owners who may have no particular need 
or desire to sell. Since timing and ability to pur- 
chase on sudden notice are of utmost importance 
in real estate transactions, it is imperative that 
funds, appropriated in advance, be available at all 
times. 

Only when all parcels in the tract have been 
purchased should the school proceed to clear the 
land for parking lots or building sites. Only then 
can the school publish drawings and perspectives 



of facilities it hopes to erect. If such a program 
cannot be followed, the school will, in most cases, 
be forced to pay premium prices. Ironically, the 
school which improves its neighborhood is 
forced to pay higher prices because of its own 
improve] iiBnts. 

Building committees .— committee author- 
ized to plan new construction or major remodeling 
should be no larger than necessary. However, a 
minimum committee would include a financial of- 
ficer, a staff architect and/or engineer, chief offi- 
cer or administrators who will direct the school 
or department to be housed in the completed facil- 
ity, and an Lofficer from the Department of Build- 
ings and Grounds. Each person should be a good 
“team-man” who is capable and willing to consult 
with all other interested persons. 

The chairman of the building committee must 
have broad experience in all the various stages of 
the planning and construction processes. It is im- 
perative that the chairman and his committee fol- 
low a recognized procedure faithfully and report 
progress regularly through the distribution of 
minutes to all whom the president designates, and 
by periodic report meetings. Numerous detailed 
procedures have been published. It remains for 
the particular school to allocate responsibility to 
the various members of the building committee and 
to make sure that the procedure is adhered to 
step by step. 

Observations in Retrospect 

The campus of Saint Louis University will al- 
ways be small in comparison to those of most 
schools with a student body of comparable size. 
Hence, it is unlikely that distances between build- 
ings will ever become a major obstacle to class 
scheduling. But as groups study the three-dimen- 
sional model of the campus with a view to selecting 
ideal sites for future buildings, they are inclined 
to express regret at the location of some of the ex- 
isting buildings. 

For instance, they wish that the men’s residence 
halls had been built'somewhere on what we now 
call the periphery of the campus, rather than in 
the center, near the library, whereas instructional 
facilities or faculty offices should be centrally lo- 
cated so as to offer greater convenience to all. But 
in 1946, when Clemens Hall was erected, land 
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on what today is called the periphery of the cam- 
pus, was not available. 

Secondly, successive groups of planners will al- 
most certainly have different views as to the ideal 
location of a women’s residence hall. When Mar- 
guerite Hall was constructed, some were dubious 
about the “far-away” location and the safety of 
the girls. Nevertheless, it has worked out satis- 
factorily, especially since the neighborhood has 
been improved by the construction of illuminated 
commercial structures on nearby sites formerly 
occupied by dimly lighted mansions. It is quite 
possible that future planners will be delighted 
that Marguerite Hall is on the periphery, where 
many consultants say it should be. 

Thirdly, the location of Des Peres Hall, a class- 
room building erected in 1947, close to the inter- 
section of West Pine and Spring, on a busy up- 
grade truck route with traffic signal, might also 
be considered to have been a mistake in planning. 
The roar of gunned motors and shifting gears 
makes instruction almost impossible, especially 



with open windows in the summer. Since the 
structure had to be there or not be at aU, it has 
proved to be a necessary “mistake.” Eventually, 
the building can be converted to uses other than 
instructional. 

Conclusion 

Hindsight is wonderful — always 20/20 or bet- 
ter — and has an air of infallibility about it, espe- 
cially since our predecessors usually are not present 
(or are too wise) to explain their decisions or to 
refute our comments upon their work. It is 
grossly unfair to hint that they were naive or 
myopic in their planning and building. WTiat was 
advanced thinking in their day may seem short- 
sighted to us today, but we have no more assurance 
than they that our successors will be sympathetic 
to what we today regard as the ultimate in plan- 
ning and execution. It is in this frame of mind 
that we will make today’s decisions for tomorrow 
and the future. 
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PLANNERS WHO HAVE the good fortwne to he free in 
their coMi'pus 'planning to mahe a clean start 'with 'no hohhles 
of pre-existing patterns ma'y he the erw'y of other ca'nvpus 
plan'ners. But they also are faced 'with the severe judgment 
of posterity should they fail to fully assess the trends and to 
provide adeguately for tomorro'w'^s tomorro'w in educational 
facilities. The planners at the University of South Florida 
'were primarily concerned 'with building a forward-loohing 
philosophy of education a'nd then irnplementw^ that philos- 
ophy 'with adeguate facilities. 

Planning the University of South Florida 

By John S. Allen 
President, University of South Florida 



THE UNIVEKSITY OF SOUTH FLOBIDA 
* opened in Tampa on September 26, 1960, with 
1,997 students in its first freshman class. Of these, 
60 percent were males, 1,238 were taking 12 semes- 
ter hours or more, 1,559 were degree candidates, 
1,969 came from Florida, and 22 came from 16 
other States. The Floridians came from 28 of the 
67 counties of the State. The students ranged in 
age from 16 to 68, and 1,102 of them were be- 
tween 18 and 21 years of age. Enrollment predic- 
tions indicate the university can expect 10,000 
students before 1970. 

Behind these statistical facts lies the story of 
one of the most ambitious development programs 
ever to be undertaken by a State in the history of 
American higher education. In addition to the 
University of South Florida, 2 other new State 
universities and more than a score of 2-year com- 
munity colleges have been or will be created in the 
State in the 15-year period from 1955 to 1970. 



The Need 

The need for expanded educational facilities in 
Florida can be seen in background material about 
the State itself. The population of Florida has 
been growing at a fabulous rate for many years. 
On the average, it has doubled in population every 
20 years for the past century. The 1950 census 
reported 2,771,000 people in Florida, and this 
figure was increased in the 1960 census to 4,952,000. 
There is agreement among demographers that the 
1970 census will show close to 8 million people in 
Florida!' Tliis increase in population is, of course, 
due to the high birth rate which Florida — and the 
Nation — is experiencing, plus in-migration. 
Growth, however, inevitably brings new problems 
to be solved and one of these is education. 

The responsibility for all public education in 
Florida rests in the State Board of Education, 
which consists of the Governor, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and three other 
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members of the State Cabinet. This is a constitu- 
tional body. The Legislature in 1905 created the 
Board of Control for State Institutions of Higher 
Learning, and the Board of Control has the respon- 
sibility for establishing policy and overseeing gen- 
eral operation of the State universities, subject 
to approval of certain items by the State Board of 
Education. In 1954, there were three State uni- 
versities under the Board of Control, namely, the 
University of Florida at Gainesville, Florida State 
University at Tallahassee, and Florida A & M 
University at Tallahassee. There were also nine 
private accredited degree-granting colleges and 
universities at that time, and the total enrollment 
of both the public and private institutions was 
38,536. 

Early in 1954, the Board of Control, with the 
concurrence of the State Board of Education, rec- 
ognizing that the rapid growth of the population 
might result in rapid expansion of enrollments in 
public institutions of higher learning, authorized 
a study of higher education facilities and needs to 
be made. The Board of Control appointed the 
Council for the Study of Higher Education in 
Florida, consisting of Jolm E. Ivey, Chairman; 
A. J. Brumbaugh, Director; Earl J. McGrath; 
Floyd W. Reeves ; and J ohn Dale Russell. The re- 
sult of the study were printed in a one- volume 
summary report,^ and there were several supple- 
mentary reports and studies which were produced 
in mimeographed form. The council studied en- 
rollment growth, educational needs, the economic 
growth of the State, and possibilities of support. 
It also analyzed the public and private colleges 
and universities in the State and determined 
through conferences what each of these institutions 
envisioned its role to be and what each could 
achieve by way of expansion in enrollment in the 
years ahead. 

Early in 1956, the council made its first report 
to the Board of Control, revealing that population 
experts who had been working under the direction 
of the council had predicted that college enroll- 
ments would expand to 132,000 students by 1970. 
(Continuing restudies made by the Board of Con- 
trol staff with later figures have indicated that 
this figure could be expected to be in excess of 
180,000. In the fall of 1960, the total college en- 

* Brumbaugh and Blee. Higher Education and Florida’s Fu- 
ture. Gainesrille, University of Florida Press, 1956. 



rollment had climbed to 68,172). The council re- 
ported that its conferences with representatives of 
private colleges indicated that these private 
schools might, on the average, expand their enroll- 
ments by about 50 percent. This meant, then, that 
the State universities would have to expand, not 
200 percent, but nearly 400 percent. This, the 
council felt, would be undesirable. It was pointed 
out that such expansion would be unduly expen- 
sive, since dormitory space would have to be pro- 
vided for practically every additional student who 
could be enrolled in the present State universities, 
all of which are operating in relatively small 
cities. Such expansion of classrooms, laboratories, 
and library facilities would also be difficult. 

The council urged the Board of Control to seek 
funds from the State Legislature for the establish- 
ment of a degree-granting institution in the 
Tampa Bay area. The council also recommended 
that this be followed up at a later time with the 
establishment of a degree-granting institution on 
the lower east coast and, still later, with another 
degree-granting institution in the Pensacola area. 
And, finally, the council recommended that the 
State plan to create 18 additional community- 
junior colleges in the thickly populated areas of 
the state. 

Some of the regional infighting which occa- 
sionally attends the establishing of a new institu- 
tion with public funds was avoided in this instance 
by the action of the State board in early deter- 
mining that a stated number of new colleges 
would be approved, and then by designating the 
respective general location of each. The competi- 
tion for the one which became the University of 
South Florida was therefore confined to the 
Tampa Bay area. 

Selection of Site 

In the meantime, Hillsborough County, in 
which the city of Tampa is located, had been active 
through its legislative delegation in getting the 
1955 Legislature to pass an enabling act, author- 
izing the State Board of Education to establish 
a degree-granting institution in Hillsborough 
County when and if the Board of Control should 
make favorable recommendations. The Board of 
Control, on the advice of the Council for the Study 
of Higher Education, liad specified that the site 
for a State university should have in it at least 
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1,000 acres. Henderson Airfield, inactive since 
World War II, was being developed by. the comity 
and the city as an industrial park. The county 
cut off 960 acres at the northern end of this tract 
for a campus, and two business associates who 
owned several thousand adjacent acres northeast 
of this area promptly gave 734 acres to the county, 
making a total of 1,694 acres which the county 
then offered to the State^ for the campus of the 
proposed institution. The officials of Hillsborough 
County and the City of Tampa joined with the 
Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce in making 
studies of the feasibility and desirability of this 
particular site for the campus of the proposed 
university. 

In December 1956, the Board of Control, hav- 
ing reviewed the recommendations of the Council 
and the studies produced by Hillsborough County 
and the City of Tampa, approved the site and sub- 
mitted its report and recommendations to the 
State Board of Education. On December 18, the 
Board of Education passed a resolution creating 
the institution and urging the Board of Control 
to submit a budget to the 1957 Legislature. Sep- 
tember 1960 was set as a target date for the open- 
ing of the institution and thus a university was 
bom — ^nameless, penniless, and without staff or 
students. 

The site is located 9 air miles northeast of 
downtown Tampa, just outside the city limits. 
It is, however, in an urban setting, with one mil- 
lion people living within a radius of 50 miles. 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, and Clearwater are grow- 
ing rapidly and are gradually merging into one 
large metropolitan area. The location was im- 
portant since the institution would open without 
dormitories and its charter students would com- 
mute to the campus for classes. 

The campus land ranges from 25 to 75 feet above 
sea level which, for Florida, is “rolling land.” 
The eastern end of the campus borders on the 
Hillsborough Kiver, which floods occasionally. 
This area will not be used until a flood control 
program is worked out. The first buildings are 
on high ground in the center of the 960-acre tract 
and are about 3 miles from the river. No unusual 
drainage pi’oblems exist on this relatively high 
ground. 

The City of Tampa extended its sanitary sewer 
lines to the campus, even though this is beyond 



the present city limits. The University pays^ a 
sev/er use fee and thus did not have to install its 
own sewage plant. Fire protection is provided 
by the city. Engineering studies indicated tnat 
for normal water uses it would be cheaper in the 
long run for the University to drill its own water 
wells as needed, install its own storage and pres- 
sure tower and water treatment plant, than it 
would be to purchase water from the city. 

Roads bordering on the north and south sides 
of the campus were widened and repaved to ac- 
commodate the first increases in traffic to the 
area. A north-south road was built along the west 
side of the campus, which would also serve the 
Industrial Park which is to the south of the cam- 
pus. A portion of the United States limited ac- 
cess highway system is scheduled to pass within 
2 miles of the west end of the campus. An inter- 
change is planned on which fast moving traffic 
from downtown Tampa and St. Petersburg and 
from the north can move from the througliway 
onto the road which makes the south border of the 
campus. 

Just across the road to the south of the campus 
is an area designated by zoning for research and 
development offices and laboratories for neigh- 
boring industries. The areas to the east and north 
of the campus are zoned for single family 
residences. 

Tentative Plan 

With only the broadest outline of the kind of 
institution that was needed in the Tampa Bay 
area, the staff of the Board of Control prepared 
a budget to submit to the Legislature. The archi- 
tect on the Board of Control staff was asked to 
draw up a preliminary plan for land use — that is, 
a campus plan — and also preliminary plans for 
the first buildings. These plans for campus and 
buildings were tentative, designed to give the 
Legislatui-e some visual impression of how the 
institution and its physical plant might be ar- 
ranged and constructed. They were later super- 
seded by the permanent plans. In the meantime, 
the Board of Control sought the advice of a va- 
riety of architects and named an advisory group 
of five architects selected from five different cities 
in Florida. The 1957 Legislature, prior to its 
adjournment in mid- June of 1957, appropriated 
$8,602,000 for buildings and equipment and 
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$140,000 for salaries and expenses for the initial 
planning staff for the 1957—59 biennium. 

Appointment of President 

In June 1957, the Board of Control formally 
nominated John Stuart Allen to serve as president 
of this new institution. This nomination was 
confirmed by the Board of Education in J uly 1957 , 
and the president assumed his new responsibili- 
ties on August 1, 1957. There were some citizens 
of the State who, being unfamiliar with the de- 
velopment of an institution of such magnitude, 
questioned the need for a president when the in- 
stitution had no buildings, no students, and no 
faculty. Subsequent experience has shown that 
one individual, with the proper responsibility and 
authority, is essential to the orderly planning and 
coordination of the educational program, the 
physical plant, and the hiring of personnel to 
operate it. 

Selection of a Name 

To find and get acceptance of an appropriate 
name should be one of the easier and more routine 
tasks of planning. However, the interest in this 
new and unique project was high, and hundreds 
of names were suggested, both in personal cor- 
respondence and in letters to the editors of news- 
papers. One organization wanted to sponsor a 
contest to name the institution. The situation 
was complicated further by the fact that original 
suggestions called for an institution which would 
be primarily a liberal arts college, organized on a 
divisional basis. It was realized, however, that 
the institution would grow rapidly in size and 
diversification of offerings, and these later consid- 
erations resulted in the organization of several 
colleges in the beginning and led to the use of the 
name “university.” A name such as “Gulf Coast 
University” was suggested, but this name could 
apply to other public or private institutions in any 
State bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. There 
already exists in Tampa a private institution 
named the University of Tampa, and Florida 
Southern College is located only 30 miles away in 
Lakeland. Since the Board of Control and the 
State Board of Education would have to nja-ke the 
final decision on a name, it was finally agreed that 
they should take initial action, thus avoiding a 



man-in- the- street contest. .There was general 
agreement that the word “Florida” should be in 
the name. The institution is located 250 miles 
south of Florida State University and 130 miles 
southwest of the University of Florida. Since 
it is away from the area known as west Florida 
and north Florida, long deliberation led finally to 
the selection of the University of South Florida 
as the official name. Naturally, it will draw the 
majority of its students from the West Coast area 
near the campus, and from the southern end of the 
State, although it is designed— as are all public 
universities in this State-^to serve the entire 
State of Florida. 

Area To Be Served 

The original recommendations of the Council 
for the Study of Higher Education and of the 
staff of the Board of Control were that the Uni- 
versity of South Florida should be a 4-year degree- 
granting in^itution, with emphasis on the liberal 
arts. More detailed studies, however, indicated 
that a broader program was needed. 

The Tampa Bay area is a center of transporta- 
tion, business, and industry. It is also a center of 
extensive cultural activities. There are four 
symphony orchestras within 50 miles of the cam- 
pus. There are many little theaters and more than 
one ballet group. It is an area in which the fine 
arts are already participated in and enjoyed by 
a number of people, and this indicated something 
of the role a university in the area must play. 

There are more than 3,000 public school teachers 
in Hillsborough County, and the county requires 
about 500 new teachers per year for replacements 
and expansion. All of the teachers require oc- 
casional courses for keeping up to date and for 
certificate renewal. Within reasonable com- 
muting distance of the campus there are probably 
10,000 public school teachers. Therefore, it was 
evident that the University of South Florida 
should have not only a strong liberal arts program, 
but programs in business administration, edu- 
cation, and fine arts. It was evident also that the 
rapid growth of the university would cause the 
institution' to grow in complexity as it grows in 
size, and that its organization should be planned in 
the beginning to meet this situation. Therefore, 
the institution was organized with four colleges: 
College of Basic Studies, College of Business 
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Administration, College of Education, and Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. Liberal Arts is organized 
on a divisional basis, with divisions in natural 
science, social science, humanities, and fine arts. 

Coordination and Cooperation 

The problem of unnecessary duplication among 
State institutions of higher learning is one of con- 
cern to all educational planners. An early deci- 
sion was made that the University of South Flor- 
ida program should be carefully articulated with 
the efforts of the other State-supported institu- 
tions. The older State universities in Florida 
have several schools and colleges which, although 
important to the State, enroll relatively few stu- 
dents and thus have rather high operating costs. 
It was evident that there was no need to duplicate 
these small units. The University of South 
Florida, in establishing the colleges listed above, 
is duplicating only the largest units at other State 
universities, and other units will be added as the 
needs of the State arc identified. Transfer plans 
have been worked out with the University of Flor- 
ida and Florida State University for students who 
start at the University of South Florida and who 
wish to take programs in units with small enroll- 
ments, such as, for example, agriculture, nursing, 
or social work. The question, then, is not so much 
one of simply avoiding duplication but of deciding 
what duplication is necessary. The large units in 
an institution of any size, such as a department 
of English or a department of mathematics, be- 
come so large that multiple sections have to be 
offered. When this is the case, then it is perfectly 
justified from all points of view to offer these 
same programs in still another institution. 

The University of South Florida has also de- 
veloped cooperative arrangements with its near 
neighbor, Florida Christian College. This church- 
related junior college is located in Temple Terrace, 
about 2 miles from the University of South Flor- 
ida campus. It has in its enrollment a number of 
preministerial students and, therefore, offers both 
Greek and Latin. At the moment, the University 
of South Florida is not offering either of these 
subjects. Therefore, arrangements were worked 
out whereby a student at the University of South 
Florida who wishes to study Greek or Latin may, 
by mutual agreement of the two deans involved 
and by payment of an appropriate fee at Florida 



Christian College, register for one or both of these 
courses as part of his total program. The reverse 
arrangement was also mad[e so that students of 
Florida Christian College can register for courses 
at the University of South Florida which may not 
be offered by Florida Christian College. 

Educational Objectives 

In developing the objectives of the institution, 
we felt that we had two primary publics— one, 
the faculty which we hoped to attract to the Uni- 
versity of South Florida, and the other, the stu- 
dents and their parents. The following are the 
objectives of the Unh 'jrsity of South Florida t 

1. To provide the citizens of Florida with another 
public institution of higher learning, which will be 
outstanding in quality of instruction and high in level 
of scholarship. 

2. To create a community of scholars dedicated to 
teamwork in the search for truth, the exchange of 
ideas, and the establishment of high standards of 
intellectual Inquiry and creative activity. 

3. To provide an opportunity for the development 
and training of the mind which will promote maturity 
and objectivity in dealing with problems of profes- 
sion and life. 

4. To provide a broad cultural and basic educa- 
tional pattern for all students together vrith programs 
of liberal, preprofessional, and professional studies in 
the fields included in the university’s plan. 

5. To encourage and provide opportunity for stu- 
dents to work independently and thus accelerate or 
enrich their programs. 

6. To provide a cooperative program combining ed- 
ucation with work experience. 

7. To provide opportunity for qualified students 
with inadequate financial resources to secure a uni- 
versity education. 

8. To provide an opportunity for the development 
of social, group, and Individual skills through extra- 
curricular activities. 

9. To provide a center for cultural, Intellectual, 
economic, and scientific interests and activities of the 
residents of Florida, and to provide leadership in 
these fields. 

Programs 

The reason for devoting so much of this report 
to academic programs is that such considerations 
as these should determine the type, size, arrange- 
ment, and functional relationships of a college 
campus. Too many people appear to assume that 
buildings are planned and built first and then the 
educational programs are fitted into them. 
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The objectives of the university can be served 
in two programs — (1) education for earning a liv- 
ing in the student’s chosen profession or vocation; 
and (2) education for living a full, responsible, 
and responsive life. We believe that education 
for personal and civic responsibility is too im- 
portant to leave to chance. We are all citizens, 
members of families and members of community 
groups. We must all have some understanding of 
human behavior, government, international rela- 
tions, science, mathematics, philosophy, literature, 
and fine arts. There are some areas of knowledge 
which should be common to all men, and we want 
our students to be well acquainted with these. 
Therefore, we set about to do this in an orderly 
fashion. To give emphasis to this program, we 
organized it in a separate college, known as the 
College of Basic Studies. All students of the 
University will be enrolled in this college during 
the first 2 years. 

College of Basic Studies 

It is the purpose of the College of Basic Studies 
to provide that part of the student’s education 
which should equip him for better living. This 
empliasis is, of course, not limited to the College 
of Basic Studies, but is carried on through the 
upper division colleges as well. There, however, 
the emphasis undergoes a shift toward profes- 
sional and other educational goals. Nor does the 
College of Basic Studies confine its emphasis to 
preparation for better living alone. Students 
entering with definite professional and educa- 
tional goals may begin their work toward these 
ends in the College of Basic Studies while still 
carrying studies of more general nature. While 
this program leaves gaps for the interested student 
to fill, its does provide him with enough selected 
typical samples explored at a depth so that he can 
project a reasonable understanding of the whole 
fieli It should be clearly understood that courses 
such as these are not intended to prepare spe- 
cialists. 

In addition to exercising this principle in the 
instructional programs foi natural sciences and 
the humanities, a similar approach is being ap- 
plied in the social sciences, mathematics, English, 
human behavior, and foreign languages. In all 
these areas, the principal objective is the training 
of educated laymen. 



The College of Basic Studies proposes to try a 
rather new and different approach to the study 
of foreign language. It is a practical approach 
based on conversation and including a minimum 
of grammar. It will use the laboratory method 
which will involve recordings, listening devices, 
native conversationalists, pictures, trips, and other 
means to provide a practical understanding and 
speaking knowledge of a foreign language. 

Each student will normally take from 30 to 36 
semester hours of work in the courses offered by 
the College of Basic Studies. The balance of each 
student’s time during the first 2 years (24 or more 
semester hours) will be devoted to taking courses 
in one or more of the upper division colleges. 
If the student already has a definite professional 
or educational objective, some of these courses can 
be included as part of his major, which he will 
select finally at the end of the second year. If he 
does not yet have well-defined educational objec- 
tives, he may wish to elect courses in several dif- 
ferent areas in order to discover a field of interest. 
In any event, about half of his time in the first 
2 years will be free for selecting courses of his 
own choosing. 

Each of the basic courses will have honors sec- 
tions. Students with superior high school aver- 
ages and test scores in the 12th-year high school 
tests will be expected to enroll in these sections. 
Honors sections will, in general, deal with the 
same materials as other sections. They will, how- 
ever, consider problems and topics at greater 
depth, move at a faster pace, and involve greater 
student participation. Each student will have a 
Basic Studies adviser who is a member of the 
faculty. If a student has decided definitely on 
his major field by the beginning of the second year, 
an adviser from this field will also assist him in 
choosing his courses. 

The university requires that all students, unless 
excused by a university physician, attain some skill 
in team sports, individual sports, and aquatics. 
All students must know the basic principles of per- 
sonal hygiene and public health. The necessary 
skills and knowledge can be obtained in courses 
provided for the purpose or in other ways, but 
they must be achieved by the end of the second 
year. 

In order to bring some of the values of diversi- 
fication together before students finally depart 







Campus of University of SoutSi Florida. The original buildings were erected near the center 

allowing future buildings to expand the campus in all directions. Streets and drives are kept away from the 
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from the university and in order to provide a 
greater sense of unity to the whole program, the 
university proposes to have a senior course which 
all students, whatever their major, will take to- 
gether. This course will draw its materials from 
the social sciences, the natural sciences, the human- 
ities, and the major fields of the students con- 
cerned. In a sense it will be a course *n *‘he 
methodology of attacking problems and reachmg 
value judgments. It will deal with some prob- 
lems of social science and with the methods used 
in attacking these problems. Each student should, 
if the course is to be meaningful, prepare a paper 
on the relations of these fields and their methodol- 
ogies to his own major or professional field. It is 
also, as the culmination of his college life, the 
place for him to prepare his own paper on his own 
philosophy of life. In it he should not only try 
to establish his own ethical, moral, and value 
standards, but should, as well, attempt to synthe- 
size and pull together the work of his 4 years. 

The Planning Process 

After determination of educational objectives, 
the first step in planning was to list functions 
which are central to a university and, therefore, 
should be located centrally on the campus. For 
example, the library is the heart of a university. 
Therefore, it should be located centrally, and it 
was decided to make it the tallest building on the 
campus to symbolize its role as the heart of the 
University of South E'lorida. In keeping with 
this idea, the first staff member to be hired was 
the librarian. Too, the administration of a uni- 
versity is central to its organization and oper- 
ation and therefore needs to be centrally located 
for convenience. 

There would be a need immediately upon open- 
ing for food services for students, lounges, recrea- 
tion areas, meeting and study places — ^the equiv- 
alent of a student union building. 

Immediately around these central functions 
should be located buildings with classrooms, lab- 
oratories, studios, lecture-rooms, and a teaching 
auditorium. Further out from the center, where 
the public may come and go without having to 
penetrate the very heart of the campus, would be 
such facilities as a large auditorium, living areas 



for r.en and women students, a gymnasium, and 
physical education facilities. Still further out 
from the heart of the campus would be such fa- 
cilities as a power plant, a maintenance building, 
parking lots, and playing fields. 

The president met first with a group of educa- 
tional consultants to develop basic plans for the 
educational program already detailed. An experi- 
enced campus planner was employed to develop 
a meaningful campus plan on the nearly 1,700 acres 
available. His plan for land use made the campus 
come to life and have meanii.g. 

In late August and through September and Oc- 
tober, the president met with the advisory group 
of five architects who had been appointed by the 
Board of Control, The campus plan was shown 
to them and it proved to have concepts in it which 
were new to them. They understood city plan- 
ning and not campus planning. This meant that 
the campus planning had to be explained to the ad- 
visory group. However, this was good; it made 
the campus planner and the president prove that 
they had been clear in their thinking and that they 
had good reasons for the decisions which had been 
made. 

The campus plan proposed that the original 
group of buildings be located as near to the center 
of the campus as possible, thus allowing the con- 
struction to expand in all directions. It proposed 
a central plaza, or mall, with buildings aligned 
on the north and south sides. This plaza was to 
be quiet and restful with no streets across it and 
all campus drives going around it. (See p. 54) 
After buildings have filled the area, the plaza 
would eventually form an impressive mall running 
on the east-west axis across the campus. An area 
then was designated for instruction, and another 
area just to the east of the instruction area was 
designated for residence halls. Physical educa- 
tion playing fields and other facilities were plan- 
ned for the area east of the residence halls. It 
was proposed that no driveways should go through 
the instructional area, but rather should carry the 
traffic around the periphery of the campus, with 
driveways leading to parking lots in the instruc- 
tional and residential areas. Cars could move off 
the highways onto the campus driveways circling 
the residence halls and instructional areas, and 
move onto the parking lots. Students could walk 
from these parking lots to the various campus 
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buildings, and walk from building to building more 
quickly than they could go back to the parking lot 
and drive to another parking lot on the other side 
of the campus. 

Using the advice of his educational consultants, 
the president told the architects how many class- 
rooms and laboratories would be needed and indi- 
cated the kind and size needed. He also described 
for them the administrative organization, the 
number of offices, and the inter-relationship be- 
tween offices. For instance, the desirability was 
explained of placing the registrar’s office and stu- 
dent affairs office near each other, allowing both 
to utilize one set of records and avoiding unneces- 
sary duplication. After many sessions with the 
advisory group of architects, they came to under- 
stand that the buildings should be designed first 
of all to house the educational program and that 
they should be truly functional. 

It became clear that if the institution was to 
open in September 1960, there was not time to 
design the buildings sequentially, but rather that 
all of the first group of buildings would have to 
be designed simultaneously. The president had 
developed programs for five buildings, and it be- 
came evident from conversations with the archi- 
tects that there was no one architectural firm in 
Florida that was large enough to design five major 
buildings simultaneously without having to lay 
aside all other work to which they might be com- 
mitted. Therefore, the advisory group of five 
architects proposed that they form a group to 
enter into contract with the Board of Control to 
produce the plans simultaneously for the first 
group of five buildings. It was agreed that even 
though the architects were in different cities, they 
would work as a group, meeting frequently with 
the president and with one another to criticize 
their work. If one architect should fall behind in 
his work and not be able to deliver plans, the oth- 
ers would join forces to see that the plans were 
produced on time. Actually, the complexities of 
contracting with the State were such that five 
contracts were called for, rather than one, but the 
architects, nevertheless, agreed to work as a group, 
regardless of the contractual arrangements. 
These arrangements were approved in October 
1957. The architects were to deliver preliminary 
plans in January 1958, and the final working plans 
and specifications the following June. 



The five architects who did the first five build- 
ings were called together by the president for 
many meetings and conferences on the educational 
plan and then they set to work to produce prelim- 
inary drawings and, finally, working drawings 
and specifications for the buildings. The presi- 
dent served as coordinator for this group of archi- 
tects and got them to agree on . le style or char- 
acter of the buildings. Each building is different 
in size and shape because it has its own particular 
function. Unity is achieved by using the same 
materials and colors in all of the building. 

Since the buildings are to be used the year 
around and are air-conditioned in the summer, 
they are insulated from outside weather conditions 
as much as possible. Most of the buildings have 
no windows on the east and west walls, thus keep- 
ing out the morning and afternoon sun. Windows 
on the south wall are covered by concrete grill- 
work, or sun screens, which allows indirect light 
to come in the windows but keeps the direct light 
from the summer sun from striking the windows. 
These screens reduce the air-conditioning load in 
the buildings considerably. Thus, the character of 
our buildings, described as “Florida Contempo- 
rary,” is the common theme, but each individual 
building is a variation of this theme.* 

The Administration Building is designed to 
serve its purpose adequately for an indefinite 
period. About one-half of it is now used for ad- 
ministrative offices. It also has 18 classrooms at 
the present time. These are grouped around the 
registrar’s office, the business office, and the stu- 
dent affairs offices. These various offices have 
functions which will have to expand with greater 
enrollment. Therefore, as new office space is 
needed, the classrooms in this area can be taken 
over and converted into offices. At the same time 
more classroom buildings will be built and the 
classes can be moved to these buildings which are 
scheduled to come along later. 

The University Center houses the food service 
facilities which will suffice for 2 or 3 years before 
expansion is needed. It also houses the campus 
bookstore, student lounges, recreation rooms, stu- 
dent activity meeting rooms, and 16 classrooms. 
Later these classrooms will be taken over by stu- 

3 Allen, John S. A New University Is Born. College and 
University Business, July 1960. 
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dent activities as they grow and as special class- 
room buildings are built. 

The chemistiy building has chemistry labora- 
tory tables in it and it is used now by physics, 
zoology, geology, and astronomy, as well as chem- 
istry. It has two lecture-demonstration rooms 
seating 200 each and has sloping floors, projection 
screens, blackboards, closed circuit TV, and full 
facilities for science demonstrations. It has 16 
classrooms, ranging in capacity from 20 to 60 
seats. Each has utility lines to the lecture table 
for all science demonstrations. Each is connected 
by coaxial cable with the lecture-demonstration 
rooms for closed circuit TV. Faculty offices are 
on the top floor of the classroom wing. All floors 
are served by an elevator. The laboratory wing 
has stockrooms in what would normally be the 
center hallway. On the first floor a general chem- 
istry laboratory with 96 student stations is on one 
side of the stockroom, and a physical chemistry 
laboratory with 50 student stations is on the other 
side. Thus, the physical chemistry laboratory has 
more square feet per student station than has the 
general chemistry laboratory. The one stockroom 
between the two laboratories can serve both labora- 
tories by placing as many attendants in it as are 
needed to handle the volume of work that develops 
at various times in the week. 

On the second floor the central stockroom has a 
72-station laboratory for intermediate chemistry 
on the one side, and a 72-station laboratory for 
organic chemistry on the other side. Each labora- 
tory has many equipment drawers for individual 
assignment at each station. 

The third floor has some smaller teaching labora- 
tories for advanced courses and it has faculty re- 
search laboratories. The faculty offices are at the 
other end of this same floor. The basement has air 
handling equipment, shops and equipment stor- 
age, and space for the equipment curator. 

The Teaching Auditorium-Theater seats 588 in 
theater-type seats with tablet arms which may be 
raised into position when needed for taking lec- 
ture notes. The stage is equipped for drama pro- 
ductions. Dressing rooms are below the stage. 
The lobby is designed to double as an art gallery. 

The library is designed to provide 2,000 seats 
for students to study and shelf space for 250,000 
volumes before it has to be enlarged. This is an 
“open stack” library and it has the usual reserve 



rooms, reference facilities, special historical col- 
lection rooms, study carrels, receiving rooms, music 
listening rooms, and a faculty lounge. 

The heating is done by natural gas, with oil as 
the standby fuel. A central plant, with heating 
units and compressors for cooling, prepares hot 
water for circulation by pumps through under- 
ground pipes to the other buildings. In. t^ sum- 
mer chilled water is pumped through the same 
pipes. Each building has its own unit for heating 
and cooling the air from the water circulated to 
the building. The air is then distributed through- 
out the building in question. By such a system 
and its thermostatic controls, the water, either hot 
or chilled, flows to the building which has the 
greatest load or need for it. This load shifts from 
one building to the other at various times during 
the day as people move from classrooms to lab- 
oratories, to the library, to the University Center, 
and to the dormitories. By this system the cooling 
units in the central building caii have 1^ max- 
imum capacity than would be the case if every 
building had in it the full cooling capacity it 
would ever need. 

A classroom-administration building, ^ science 
building, a university center, a central heating and 
cooling plant, and utility lines were contracted for, 
with only slight delays. The library and teaching 
auditorium were postponed until the State’s in- 
come could provide for these buildings. The neces- 
sary income did not materialize in that biennium 
and the 1959 legislature reappropriated money for 
the library and the teaching auditorium. It also 
appropriated money for a life sciences building to 
be ready for the second year of operation, and 
a maintenance and shop building and physical 
education shower and locker room building to be 
ready for the first year of operation. A partial 
down payment on the first dormitory, to be ready 
for the second year, and planning money for a 
large humanities building needed in the third year 
were also appropriated. Finally, the legislature 
provided an operating budget for further plan- 
ning during the year 1959-60 and for the year 
1960-61, the first year of operation. 

OrderSy Growth 

In planning sessions, it soon became evident 
that to establish all 4 years of the uiider^aduate 
curriculum at one time would mean that while 
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the University of South Florida would be admit- 
ting freshmen, it would also be admitting transfer 
students from a great variety of other institutions. 
Theso transfer students would have had various 
fragments of the college degree program. We 
would be unable to determine in advance what 
offerings at the junior or senior level would be in 
demand and the students who transferred to this 
new and untried institution might generally be 
those who had not succeeded in the institutions 
where they had started their college programs. 
In order to have some control in establishing a 
program of high quality, to be able to plan and 
develop our program in an orderly fashion, it was 
decided to a<lmit in the beginning only a freshman 
class in September 1960, and add a class a year 
until the full 4-year degree program is in op- 
eration. 

Since the University will be essentially an un- 
dergraduate institution in the first years of its 
operation, the importance of teaching and of learn- 
ing will be stressed. During its formative years, 
graduate research will not be central, but teaching 
will be all-important. In such a university, many 
of the values which could be inculcated in students 
through residence in college must be gained 
through the classroom or not at all. The com- 
muting student cannot rely on long bull sessions 
or experiences in the dining rooms or residence 
halls for the development of his cultural appetite. 
Students leave the campus each night to return 
to diverse homes and conditions. The University, 
if it is to have an impact, must make the class- 
room teaching as vital as can humanly be done. 
It must also make extracurricular activities an in- 
tegral part of the educational program, and they 
should be directed as educational enterprises. 

Long-range Planning 

From the studies made by the Council for the 
Study of Higher Education in Florida and con- 
tinuing studies made by the administration of the 
University of South Florida prior to its opening, 
we were able to predict rather closely the enroll- 
ment for the first semester. Emphasis should be 
given to the continuing studies, for these brought 
out the effects of our urban setting. W6 have more 
part-time and evening students than had been esti- 
mated from the earlier studies. Fortunately, this 
trend was discovered in time for us to schedule 



more evening sections of courses and to adjust 
our staffing pattern accordingly. We believe that 
reasonable predictions of enrollments can be made 
for the first 10 years of operation of the University 
of South Florida. Knowing the expected enroll- 
ment, it is possible to determine the number of 
faculty needed each year. 

An easy rule of thumb for determining the num- 
ber of classrooms needed is one classroom for each 
three faculty members. In a normal work week, 
four faculty members would use one classroom 
more hours than are available. The maximum 
ratio probably would be 3^ to 1, but in order to 
have a safe margin, a ratio of 3 to 1 is used. Know- 
ing the number of faculty, we know the number 
of faculty offices which must be supplied. Our 
first proposal was to provide one office for each 
two faculty members and one office for each ad- 
ministrative officer. This decision was modified 
after further experience and the policy now is to 
attempt to supply an individual office for each 
faculty member. The following table indicates 
the expected fuU-time equivalent enrollment and 
the number of classrooms and faculty offices which 
we anticipate will be needed in the first 10 years. 





Full-time 




Number needed— 


Year 


equivalent 

enrollment 


Faculty 


Classrooms 


Faculty 

offices 


1961 


2,500 


165 


62 


155 


1962 


3,500 


183 


72 


183 


1963 ,, - 


4,200 


248 


83 


248 


1964 


6,200 


288 


95 


288 


1965 


6,400 


320 


107 


320 


1966 


7,600 


376 


125 


375 


1967 


8,600 


425 


142 


425 


1968 


9,300 


465 


155 


465 


1969 


10,000 


600 


167 


500 












In the planning of our buildings we have 
adopted five basic principles to guide us: 

1. By planning buildings in units costing $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000, eflSciency can be gained in construction 
costs and in use. 

2. All the first buildings at the university should 
be planne 1 for two or more uses in order that they 
will be fully used in the beginning as well as when 
they receive their ultimate use. For example, the 
first science building is basically a chemistry building. 
It housed all sciences the first year. In the second 
year, a life sciences building was read/ and the 
original building continues to house chemistry, phys- 
ics, geology, mathematics, and astronomy. A physics, 
mathematics, and astronomy building should foUow 
immediately. In less than 10 years a second chemis- 
try building will be needed. 
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Figure 2.— Organization chart University of South Florida. 
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3. Special classroom and laboratory facilities must 
come first. A classroom equipped for the teaching of 
zoology can be used for teaching some other subject 
such as history or economics. But the reverse is not 
true. Therefore, we have no alternative but to pro- 
vide the special classroom first, because it can do 
double duty. 

4. The size and type of each lecture room, class- 
room, and laboratory must be determined by its func- 
tions and the uses that are to be made of it. It is 
wasteful to plan rooms to be larger than needed. It 
is wasteful to plan all rooms the same size. Small 
classes can use smaller rooms and larger rooms of 
varying sizes should be available for larger classes. 

5. We need to have buildings ready when they are 
needed. It is wasteful and unnecessary to have them 
ready long in advance of their need and it is dis- 
astrous to the aducational program to have them 
become available only after the need has already 
materialized. The foregoing table, indicating the 
number of classrooms, is a guide, then, to the time 
table on which classrooms and laboratories must be 
provided. Before a building can be brought into use, 
time has to be allowed, not only for construction, but 
for drawing the plans and specifications, for bidding, 
and for awarding of contracts. In addition, there 
must be prior planning, in order for the legislature 
to know what buildings will be necessary, when they 
will be necessary, and what appropriations will be 
needed at each session of the legislature. The “lead 
time” needed between legislative appropriation and 
the time the building can be r -^ady for use, is for the 
University of South Florida iO to 36 months. The 
time required for original planning and for considera- 
tion by the Board of Control and the State Budget 
Commission is 1 year before the Legislature meets. 
This means that the lead time which the university 
officials must take on buildings is about 4 years. 
Thus, in 1960, we planned specifically for buildings 
which will be needed not later than 1964, and in 1961 
we are charting our general needs on through to 1970, 
with the expectation of developing programs for each 
of the buildings on the schedule required by the fac- 
tor of lead time as described above. 

Internal Organization of the University 

The ultimate responsibility for the University 
of South Florida rests with the people of the State 
of Florida, who provided in the State Constitution 
for the State Board of Education to have general 
supervision of all public education, and who 
through their elected representatives in the leg- 
islature created the University of South Florida 
and delegated to the State Board of Control the 
responsibility fl?r operational policies. The presi- 



dent of the University of South Florida reports 
directly to the Boaid of Control and is expected 
to make policy recommendations to the Board. 

Reporting direct! to the president are three 
line officers, namely, the dean of academic affairs, 
the dean of student affairs, and the business man- 
ager.. (See Organization Chart.) It is the duty 
of these administrative officers and their associates 
to handle the details of administration and opera- 
tion that will provide an appropriate setting for 
the educational activities of the university. It is 
also the duty of these officers and of the staff 
officers to advise the president on policy, adminis- 
trative, and operational matters. 

To assist in carrying out the administrative 
functions, there is an executive committee, consist- 
ing of the president, business manager, dean of 
student affairs, and dean of academic affairs. This 
committee is advisory to the president on matters 
of operation and administration. 

The All-UnlversIty Approach 

It was apparent very early that the University 
of South Florida was destined to become a large 
institution. Large universities have the advan- 
tage that they can have many specialists on the 
staff who can give assistance to students who are 
either superior or slow learners. Small colleges 
may not always be able to have such specialists 
available. In the belie:l that the University of 
South Florida, even when it becomes large, should 
be a total university and not a collection of indi- 
vidual parts, it was decided that all programs 
should be sponsored by the university and not by 
specialized colleges or divisions. Wherever pos- 
sible, faculty members have been given dual 
appointments. While faculty members were being 
recruited, the administrative heads of the various 
colleges all reviewed credentials of various candi- 
dates and expressed their opinions about them. 
When official or social gatherings were planned, 
people from all parts of the university, profes- 
sional as well as nonprofessional, were included. 
Whenever the needs of the institution permitted, a 
central agency was created, for example, to handle 
faculty records, so the staff and faculty would look 
to it rather than to decentralized autonomous sub- 
parts of the institution. 
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The Superior Student 

Believing that the best education is self-educa- 
tion, the University of South Florida expects to 
encourage as much independent and individual 
work as possible. This may take many forms. 
The number of class meetings may be reduced for 
groups of able students in some courses, leaving 
these students more freedom for study, self -testing, 
and orga xizing student group meetings in the 
subject. Through the use of television and radio 
it will be possible to repeat some lectures for those 
who need the review or for those who were unable 
to be present originally. The development of 
auxiliary teaching devices makes it possible in 
some fields for students to raise and answer perti- 
nent questions and check their own results. Such 
devices and checks are, of course, valuable for all 
students. 

It is also likely that a number of departments 
in the upper division colleges will offer depart- 
mental honors work in the junior and senior years 
•open to students who have made superior records 
in the first 2 years. This will usually take the form 
of independent study, introducing students to 
methods of investigation and research, and result- 
ing in papers based on such research. It may also 
take the form of projects involving study of some 
phase of community activity, or travel to other 
countries to carry on studies related to some area 
of the world. 

Students who have engaged in any of the 
regularly organized programs for the superior 
student will have this fact indicated on their rec- 
ords and will be entitled to consideration for 
graduation with honors if their total records meet 
the necessary requirement established by the uni- 
versity. 

Slow Learners 

There are also earnest, hard-working students 
whose limited ability makes it possible for them to 
succeed in a college career if they have good coun- 
seling, advice, and assistance in developing certain 
skills and procedures fundamental to learning. 
The university will do all it can to assist such stu- 
dents in both informal and formal ways. 

Many students are slow learners because they 



have never learned to read rapidly and with com- 
prehension. In some cases reading speed and com- 
prehension can be greatly improved through 
proper diagnosis and practice. The university 
will maintain a reading clinic for such purposes. 

Similarly, many students have never learned to 
write clearly and with understanding. While con- 
siderable emphasis will be placed on the improve- 
ment of this skill in the English basic course and 
in all courses of the College of Basic Studies, the 
university will also maintain a writing clinic for 
those needing more help. 

In speaking, some of the handicaps are of physi- 
cal as well as mental origin. Improvement is 
possible in many cases through diagnosis and prac- 
tice. The university will maintain a speech clinic 
for those needing special help in this field. 

There are other ways in which the university 
can assist the slow learner in a less formal man- 
ner. Television and radio lectures will be repeated 
from time to time so that students who need it 
can “attend” a second time. In some courses 
“learning machines” and tapes will be available 
for review and self -testing. The Office of Evalua- 
tion Services will administer diagnostic and apti- 
tude tests to assist counselors in helping students 
make the right selection of programs and courses. 

Good Teaching To Be Honored 

Teaching at the University of South Florida is 
to be predicated on the idea that college is an or- 
ganized opportunity for self-education. Hence, 
independent study will be encouraged. With this 
in mind the library has been planned with open 
stacks and large reading rooms to accommodate a 
substantial portion of the student body at one 
time. We believe that freshmen require the best 
teachers on any college faculty and this teaching 
includes preparing the student for more and more 
independent study. By the time the student is a 
senior he will not be dependent upon his profes- 
sors and should be able to get the material even 
if the instruction is poor. Kegardless of rank, 
salary, or seniority, our best teachers are* to be 
honored by being invited to teach the elementary 
courses and to have their classroom doors open, 
figuratively, as an invitation to allow others to 
come and learn how they do it. 
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Getting Started 

Assembling more than 100 persons who are new 
to one another and new to the institution and its 
program required not only a diligent search, but 
after that, a carefully planned orientation period. 
An average of nearly 50 additional faculty mem- 
bers will have to be added in each of the remaining 
years of this decade. Orientation for each of these 
groups will be important. A faculty handbook 
was written and sent to new faculty members after, 
appointment and before arrival in Tampa. 

The university business manager set up a hous- 
ing office that gave all assistance possible in finding 
homes in Tampa and the vicinity for faculty and 
staff members. Realtors and developers were help- 
ful, and the housing office served as friendly ad- 
viser to describe the various sections of Tampa and 
the communities around it. The housing office also 
found rooms that householders wanted to rent to 
students, inspected them, and prepared a list of 
rooms approved and recommended for students. 

Conclusion 

The University of South Florida faculty and 
staff have taken advantage of the fact that they 
have few traditions or past procedures to shackle 
them. They have selected the best from their past 
experiences and the best from other institutions 



and regrouped some of these ideas into a program 
that is coherent, has integrity, and is designed 
to meet the needs of students facing the last half 
of the 20th century. This program at the Uni- 
versity of South Florida is designed to handle 
more students more effectively and more efficiently 
than has been done in the past. Closed circuit 
television is used to carry a lecture to more people 
than one classroom or lecture hall will hold. Tape 
recordings of some of these lectures are made 
available for replay to students who wish to hear 
them more than once. Our experience to date indi- 
cates that we have underestimated this demand 
and we need more play-back equipment to serve 
the students. Lectures are supplemented by small 
class discussions. In addition to the laboratory 
sections for science courses, many other courses, 
such as humanities, foreign languages, and func- 
tional English, also include laboratory sections. 

Our objective is to prepare the student to take 
more initiative in taking advantage of the Uni- 
versity of South Florida, which is fundamentally 
an organized opportunity for self-education. We 
expect each student to go at his own speed, so long 
as he proceeds at a pace in excess of the minimum 
which we set. 

We shall be studying our role and the scope of 
our program continuously to determine the serv- 
ices that are needed by the community we serve. 
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Chapter VI 

IN THE PLANNING of Methodist College there was an 
awareness that the size of the huildings loas not the limiting 
factor on enrollment hut rather the a7nount of fwnds the 
college could attract from all of its resources to provide the 
difference between what the student pays and what it costs to 
educate him. Having estimated that factor^ the ceiling on 
enrollment was computed and the facilities planning was 
geared to it. 

Planning and Building Methodist College 

Bt 

L. S. Weaver 

President, Methodist College, Fayetteville, N.C. 



THIS IS A report of the procedures and plans 
which have been followed to date in construct- 
ing, organizing, and operating a new^ private 
4-year liberal arts college at Fayetteville, N.C. 
This institution, which opened its doors in Sep- 
tember 1960 to its first freshman class, is owned 
and operated by the North Carolina Conference 
of the Methodist Church. It is supported by the 
church and by the Fayetteville College Founda- 
tion, a corporation formed in the city of Fayette- 
ville and Cumberland County for the sole purpose 
of promoting the interests of Methodist College. 
The college is coeducational. 

Bdckground 

Fayetteville is a city in southeastern North Caro- 
lina of approximately 50,000 people. It is the 
county seat of Cumberland County. Fayetteville 
was one of the early settlements in the coastal 
plain during colonial days. It is the terminus 
of ocean shipping up the Cape Fear River from 
the Atlantic Ocean. In its early days, it served 



as a port of distribution for water-borne com- 
merce. It was an early seat of government in the 
State. Its history lies deep in the roots of the 
early settlement of this part of the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Adjacent to the city at a distance of some 10 
miles is the largest military base in the United 
States, Fort Bragg and Pope Air Force Base. 

As early as September 19, 1955, the desire for 
a college resulted in the appointment by the Mayor 
of a Fayetteville Steering Committee to seek the 
establishment of an institution of higher learning 
in or near the city. On March 7, 1956, this Steer- 
ing Committee made contact with Bishop Paul 
Garber of the Methodist Church and at a subse- 
quent meeting called by the Bishop, the committee 
presented an invitation to the church authorities 
of the North Carolina Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church to establish a 4-year liberal arts col- 
lege at Fayetteville, to be operated under the aus- 
pices of the church. Follovdng the appointment 
of a Committee of Investigation by the church, 
a special session of the North Carolina Conference 
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on May 14, 1956, approved the recommendation of 
the committee that the church accept the invitation 
of the Fayetteville Steering Committee to estab- 
lish an institution of higher learning at the city 
of Fayetteville. 

The Fayetteville Steering Committee proposed 
to furnish to the church a satisfactory site, water 
and sewer facilities from the utility lines of the 
city of Fayetteville, police and fire protection, a 
capital contribution of $2 million for buildings, 
and a sustaining fund contribution of $50,000 
annually in perpetuity. The Fayetteville Steer- 
ing Committee in a pledge campaign had secured 
pledges amounting to $2 million for capital funds 
and had secured pledges underwriting the annual 
sustaining fund. Payment on the sustaining fund 
was not to begin until the fiscal year in which 
the college opened its doors to students. 

In accepting the proposal of the Fayetteville 
Steering Committee, the Methodist Church agreed 
to undertake a capital fund campaign to furnish 
an additional $2 million to the college for buildings 
and also agreed to provide an annual appropria- 
tion for operation of the college which would begin 
at $35,000 per year when only the planning stage 
of the college was being undertaken, and which 
would be increased rapidly when the college 
opened, to a maximum of $180,000 per year. 

Two corporate bodies were brought into being 
to assume responsibility for this support. The 
legal name, Methodist College, was adopted and a 
charter issued by the State of North Carolina in 
this name on November 1, 1956. This charter 
provides for a board of trustees composed of 24 
members; 6 of these members must be clerical 
members of the North Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Church ; 6 must be residents of Cumber- 
land County; three -fourths of the members of the 
board of trustees must be members of the Metho- 
dist Church. Other denominations are repre- 
sented on the board. The trustees are divided into 
4 classes of 6 members each, each class serving a 
term of 4 years. The college has been fortunate 
from the beginning in attracting strong men to 
its board of trustees. The only chairman which 
the board has had is the present Governor of the 
State. Another member of the board and of its 
executive committee is the present President of 
Kiwanis International. Other members are prom- 
inent in Church and State. 



The other corporate body, the Fayetteville Col- 
lege Foundation, was incorporated to serve as the 
responsible agency in providing the support 
promised from the local community to the college. 
This corporation has a board of directors consist- 
ing of 18 members. Any citizen of Cumberland 
County is eligible for membership. The member- 
ship of the foundation is broadly based, drawing 
its support from all religious denominations and 
all segments of the community life. This founda- 
tion is charged with the responsibility for collect- 
ing the $2 million in pledges for the capital fund 
and the annual $50,000 sustaining fund. It is an 
active organization, holding monthly dinner meet- 
ings in the college cafeteria, meeting from time to 
time in joint session with the board of trustees, 
and furnishing valuable assistance in many 
lines of endeavor. 

Selecting the Site 

Several sites were offered to the board of trus- 
tees as possible locations for the college. Final 
selection was made of a 600-acre site fronting 
three-quarters of a mile on U.S. 401, one of the 
principal highways entering the city from the 
north, the property extending to the Cape Fear 
River at its rear boundary. The land offers a 
variety of topography. Gently sloping building 
sites give opportunity for scenic landscaping and 
also provide good drainage. River bottom land 
provides an abundant amount of level ground 
for athletic fields. Wooded areas are available 
for an unlimited number of faculty housing units. 
The site is 4^ miles from the center of the city 
and 2 miles from the present corporate limits. At 
the rate of growth in the area, it is safe to predict 
that this particular territory will soon be a part 
of the municipal corporation. In addition to the 
main highway referred to, the site is served by 
several tributary county roads, many of which are 
hard-surfaced. City bus lines have been extended 
to the college with the opening of classes. City 
water and sewer lines now serve the campus. 

Several houses were secured with the site, three 
of which are being used to house college officials. 

Architectural Decisions 

The first function of the board of trustees was to 
employ an architectural firm. The Building and 
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Grounds Committee of the board served as an in- 
terviewing group and contacted several firms. Kec- 
ommendations as to the type of architecture were 
received from each firm interviewed. Following 
many weeks of study, the committee recommended 
that the firm of Stevens & Wilkinson, Atlanta, 
Ga., be employed for this project. The committee 
further recommended, on the advice of Stevens & 
Wilkinson, that the buildings be of contemporary 
classic design. The board accepted this recom- 
mendation. 

Perhaps the principal reason leading to the 
ultimate choice of this firm, in addition to their 
excellent reputation and their experience in col- 
lege building and planning, was the fact that this 
firm is large enough to furnish all the services 
required for the total project. Beginning with 
site planning, including location of all walks and 
roadways, this firm has done the architectural 
design and all mechanical and electrical plans and 
specifications. Their estimating department has 
been remarkably accurate in advising the board 
as to what each building ought to cost. Thus the 
officials of the college are able to confer, within the 
confines of one office building, with all of the 
people associated with any pait of the planning 
of the total college plant. No consulting engineers 
have had to be brought in from outside. Inciden- 
tally, Progressive Architecture Magazine has 
given a Design Award to Stevens & Wilkinson for 
their design of campus and buildings. 

Immediately following the selection of the ar- 
chitectural firm, the board employed the president 
of the college and he entered upon his duties on 
September 1, 1957. The first study to be under- 
taken was the location of buildings on the 600- 
acre site. Much time was given in study with the 
architects before the final selection was made. 
The basic concept was the creation of a group of 
interlocking malls, each of which is defined by 
buildings related architecturally and by changes 
in elevation to suit the site topography. The 
buildings of the academic group are arranged 
around the three interlocking malls. 

It was determined that the buildings would be 
constructed of reinforced concrete with brick 
panels and with concrete sunscreens suitable to the 
contemporary design. Special attention was 
given to a new design in roof construction which 
allows the building to stand without support by 



any partition-wall or end-wall. Thus the build- 
ings are adaptable (See p. 66.) Classrooms can 
be made any size by merely moving a non-load- 
bearing partition. There is no wood in the build- 
ings except interior classroom doors. All build- 
• ings constructed to date bear an AAA fire rating, 
and since there is no wood to repaint or to rot, we 
believe that we will have a very low maintenance 
factor. 

For heat, steam from the central heating plant 
is converted to hot water in each individual build- 
ing and heat is supplied by circulating hot water 
with individual blowers in each radiator. This 
same system may be used to circulate chilled water 
during the summer months so that the same me- 
chanical facilities may be used both for heating 
and air-conditioning the buildings. 

Educational Programs 

Methodist College is chartered as a 4-year 
liberal arts institution. In developing the curric- 
ulum, the basic studies of the liberal arts and 
sciences were accorded a prominent place. Ee- 
quirements for degrees are based upon a broad 
course of study in the several areas of liberal edu- 
cation. In addition, the college offers training in 
three related areas: teacher education, business 
education, and training of religious workers. The 
curriciiium includes offerings in pre-professional 
areas such as medicine, dentistry, nursing, law, 
and the ministry. Students also have available 
sufficient study in any given area to prepare for 
graduate study. 

The program of studies is organized in six gen- 
eral areas: (1) Languages, (2) Eeligion and Phi- 
losophy, (3) Education and Psychology, (4) 
Mathematics and Science, (5) The Social Sci- 
ences, and (6) The Fine Arts. 

We hope by this plan of curricular organization 
to retain the cohesiveness of the liberal arts and 
at the same time to prevent fragmentation into 
small areas which tend to become autonomous and 
unrelated ; also to hold to an absolute minimum the 
proliferation of courses within departments, which 
creates one of the greatest economic problems with 
which colleges have to deal. 

Course offerings have been given the first year 
in the natural sciences, mathematics, foreign lan- 
g’^ages, English grammar and literature, world 
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The classroom building of Methodist College. Fayetteville, N.C., reinforced concrete with brick panels. The 

concrete sunscreens are suited to the climate of this region. 



history, religion, and the fine arts. Individual 
lessons are offered in several areas of music. It 
is expected to continue these offerings for the sec- 
ond year, advancing to the sophomore level in 
these fields, and to begin study of philosophy and 
psychology, and to expand the offerings in social 
studies. Preengineering and other preprofes- 
sional courses will be begun in the sophomore year. 
Majors in advanced areas will be emphasized when 
the junior year is reached, at which time intensive 
work in teacher training and business adminis- 
tration and religious education will be offered. 

The college has been able to execute an agree- 
ment with the Schools of Engineering of Duke 
University and North Carolina State College 
whereby a student may attend Methodist College 
for 3 years and transfer to one of these engineer- 
ing schools for 2 years. At the conclusion of the 
5-year training program he would receive 2 
degrees, the BS from Methodist College and an 
engineering degree from the Engineering School. 

The first freshman class, which was admitted in 
September 1960, enrolled a total of 135 students 
during the first semester. These are all commut- 
ing students, as no residence halls have been con- 
structed as yet. Contracts have been let for two 
small residence buildings which will furnish rooms 
on campus for a limited number of students in 
September 1961. The sophomore year will be 
added the second year, the junior year the third, 
and the senior year the fourth. A program of 
evening classes is being carried on ; it had not been 
planned, originally to begin these classes with the 
freshman year, but the demand was such that these 



classes were begun the first year. Enrolled are 
adults interested in some particular course offer- 
ing and also a good many young people who find 
it necessary to work during the day but who wish 
to take as much work as possible in an evening 
school, expecting to graduate in perhaps 6 years 
rather than the usual 4. Evening classes have 
the same content as regular day classes and carry 
commensurate acadLcuiic credit for those who are 
properly qualified to be enrolled as candidates for 
degrees. The nearby army base furnishes a large 
potential for evening class students. 

Projecting Enrollment 

One of the first questions to be decided was that 
of how large the college should ultimately be. 
Optimum size for a 4-year undergraduate liberal 
arts college was studied. The result of these 
studies convinced this writer that the most eco- 
nomical operation could be had in such a college, 
offering a reasonably broad progra^m of liberal 
studies, if the student body numbered approxi- 
mately 1,200. Below this number some courses 
would be offered with enrollments so small as 
to be uneconomical. Above this number some du- 
plication of facilities would result. A large num- 
ber is educationally desirable if the demand is 
there and the service can be rendered, but it is not 
necessary for the most desirable operation from an 
economic standpoint. Accordingly, the build- 
ings which have been planned and those so far 
constructed at the college have been planned to ac- 
commodate an ultimate maximum of 1,200 stu- 
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dents. The college has no expectation of reaching 
this size in the near future. While the students 
will undoubtedly be available and the buildings 
will be large enough to house such a student body, 
the limiting factor will be the amount of annual 
support available to the college. No student pays 
the full cost of his education. The number of stu- 
dents will, therefore, be limited by the amount of 
money the college can supply from all of its re- 
sources to provide the difference between what a 
student pays and what it costs to educate him. 
From the resources presently available, the col- 
lege can teach about 750 students. To enroll more 
students than this would require the raising of 
endowments which, of course, is one of our tasks 
for the future. 

The First Buildings 

The next step in our planning was to arrange 
the floor plans of the first buildings which we 
would construct. Obviously many questions on 
curriculum had to be settled before this could be 
done. This was particularly true in the natural 
sciences, as laboratories had to be provided for 
each science to be taught and with sufficient ca- 
pacity to take care of our ultimate student Iwdy. 
In this connection, we were faced with a decision 
as to whether we should build temporary facilities 
which would later be converted to other use or 
whether we should build the buildings for their 
ultimate usage from the beginning. The latter 
course was decided upon. Accordingly, rather 
than build a few laboratories in a general instruc- 
tional building, we have built a classroom building 
and a separate science building. The expensive 
mechanical facilities required for science labora- 
tories will not be wasted nor will they have to be 
duplicated in another building later. The class- 
room building houses the administrative offices and 
the library temporarily, as well as classrooms and 
faculty offices. The administrative offices are con- 
tained in rooms which will require no conversion 
when they revert to their original purpose. The 
same is true of the library. Before any library 
furniture was purchased, the separate library 
building was planned and a list of furniture for it 
was compiled. Furniture for the temporary li- 
brary was bought from this list so that it will all 



be usable when the library is constructed. The li- 
brary is the next building on the building sched- 
ule and we hope to begin construction in the near 
future. 

At present, four buildings are being used on the 
campus. The Classroom and Faculty Office Build- 
ing was the first building to be constructed and, as 
indicated above, it presently houses the adminis- 
trative offices and the library temporarily. Since 
we have only a freshman class, there is no problem 
of room at the present time. In fact, we are using 
less than half of the building this year. W e expect 
to use all of this building by the time we reach the 
senior year 5 therefore it is necessary that the li- 
brary and administrative offices be removed to 
other buildings by that time. The classroom 
building has 23 classrooms, including some large 
lecture halls, and 46 faculty offices, with necessary 
additional service rooms. 

The second building constructed on the campus 
was the science building. This building contains 
4 chemistry laboratories, 4 biology laboratories, 2 
physics laboratories, 2 home economics labora- 
tories, faculty offices, 2 lecture rooms, and 1 large 
lecture hall seating more than 200. This latter 
is used as our assembly room at the present time. 

The third building constructed on the campus 
was the Student Union Cafeteria. Since all stu- 
dents for the first year were day students, it was 
felt that this building was necessary to provide a 
place for these students during the time they were 
not in class. The first floor contains a large 
lounge. This lounge is large enough to seat 500 
people in folding chairs and will be used for large 
gatherings on the campus until the auditorium is 
built. It also contains snackbar, book room, va- 
rious service rooms, lockers for day students, and 
first aid rooms for both men and women. The 
ground floor contains a kitchen and cafeteria seat- 
ing 600 students in the main dining room. It also 
has three private dining rooms. We find thfcct the 
main dining room is being used frequently by large 
groups in the community and we are glad to have 

it so used. 

The fourth building to be constructed on the 
campus was the heating plant. In conjunction 
with this building, we provided an extra wing 
which houses physical education dressing facilities 
for men and women. We use these for physical 
education classes in conjunction with outdoor 
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paved courts and other athletic fields. It will suf- 
fice for this purpose until the gymnasium is built. 
Considerable study was given to the question of 
what type of fuel we should use in the heating 
plant. All of our engineering studies showed that 
the lowest energy cost comes from coj,l. However, 
the capital investment and the labor cost of opera- 
tion was unfavorable to coal as compared with 
some other fuels. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, we decided to use a combination of oil and 
natural gas. Natural gas is available from a trans- 
continental pipeline which passes across a part of 
the campus property. At the present time, we are 
using oil exclusively due to a temporary shortage 
of gas, but our boilers are equipped to bum either 
oil or gas and we expect to use a combination of 
the two ultimately. 

Student Housing 

As previously indicated, all of the first-year 
students commute. Since the college has found it 
necessary to put its immediately available funds 
into teaching buildings, it was planned to build 
dormitories self -amortizing loans. We had 

hoped to be able to take advantage of the low 
interest rate on loans from the college housing 
section of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
of the Federal Government. We found that we 
were not eligible to apply for such loans until after 
the college had been in operation for 1 year. Also, 
since a new institution has no accreditation status, 
it is required that the college present certifications 
from three institutions having regional accredita- 
tion that these institutions will accept graduates or 
transfers from this college with no diminution of 
credit. The writer has been able to secure these 
three certificates and will submit an application 
for Federal housing funds for dormitories follow- 
ing the close of the first year’s operation. How- 
ever, our study of this matter showed us that we 
could not embark on a program of building large 
dormitories on an amortizing basis even if the 
money could be secured. To secure self-amortizing 
loans on such facilities, at least 90 percent oc- 
cupancy is required. If we had constructed such 
dormitories prior to the opening of the college for 
only a freshman class, we could not have filled 
these dormitories the first year. If by chance we 
had filled them with freshmen, we could not have 
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accepted more resident students for 4 years until 
that class graduated. Our problem then, it seems, 
is to get resident students on the campus in small 
numbers from year to year so that by the time we 
construct large dormitories we will have enough 
students to fill them. To meet this situation, we 
decided to build small apartment-type buildings 
each year to house a limited number of students. 
When we reach the senior year, we will then have 
on the campus enough students to fill a dormitory 
and will convert our apartment buildings to fac- 
ulty and married student housing. This seems, 
at the present, the best solution for a new college 
which enrolls only one class at a time and has to 
depend on student fees to amortize its housing 
loans. 



Utilities 

Locations for a total of 13 buildings have been 
plotted on the site and preliminary plans drawn. 
The original grading contract included, the grad- 
ing for all of these buildings. The contract for 
campus utilities included utilities to serve all of 
these buildings. Storm drainage, central heating 
lines, water, sewer, electricity, and telephone lines 
have all been installed according to a master plan 
to serve future buildings. Grading has been done 
for buildings to be constructed in the future. Ac- 
cordingly, when a new building is constructed, 
it will not be necessary to dig up the campus or to 
destroy walks and driveways to service these build- 
ings. Connections for all of these utilities are 
already at each site. We can proceed now with 
landscaping (which has also been based on a 
master plan) without having the landscaping de- 
stroyed by future construction. This, of course, 
required the outlay of more money underground 
than would have been needed for the four build- 
ings which we are presently using. However, this 
investment will turn out to be economical in the 
long run. 

Building Contracts 

The question of the manner of taking bids and 
letting contracts inevitably comes up in any build- 
ing program. The law governing public construc- 
tion in this State requires .that bids be taken in 
four categories: general, heating, plumbing, and, 
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electrical. This has been the procedure in con- 
structing school buildings for a great many years. 
However, private institutions are not subject to 
this law. Investigation revealed that only one 
other State has such a law and that many States 
follow the policy of letting contracts under a uni- 
fied bid. The architectural firm felt that the plac- 
ing of responsibility on one reliable firm would 
have considerable advantage. After discussion by 
the building committee of the board of trustees, it 
was decided to follow this recommendation of our 
architects. All contracts to date have been let on 
a unified bid except in the case of the boiler plant, 
where the mechanical contract was really the main 
contract and the boiler house ijuilding was sepa- 
rate. In all other buildings, the general contractor 
was made responsible for mechanical sub- 
contractors. 

Equipment 

The purchase of equipment for the buildings 
has been handled in the college business office. 
Specifications were prepared and several reputable 
firms were invited to submit bids. Equipment has 
been purchased more on quality than on price and 
it is believed that this is economy in the long run. 
Equipment has also been purchased with a view to 
uniformity. This is advantageous in the case of 
repair or replacement. 

Operating Costs 

As this is being written (the midte^ of the 
first year’s operation), the four buildings with 
which the college was opened, and the various sub- 
sidiary contracts, have cost a little more than 
$?.,500,000. The Fayetteville Foundation ha|S col- 
lected a little less than $900,000 of their $2 mil- 
lion in pledges, and the Methodist Church has 
collected a little more than $750,000 for our ac- 
count. The church campaign was held later than 
the local campaign. The remainder of our build- 
ing cost so far has been met by short-term bank 
loans. 

The Fayetteville Foundation is furnishing 
$50,000 in sustaining funds for this year’s budget. 
The Methodist Church has been furnishing the 
operational funds ever since the president’s office 
was opened in September 1957. The present ap- 



propriation for this fiscal year from the church 
is $56,000. Thus the college has for its first year s 
operation $106,000 in addition to student fees and 
incidental gifts. Church appropriation for oper- 
ation will be increased for the next school year. 
While the funds that the college has been raising, 
apart from its two main supporting bodies, have 
been used largely to supplement the building tod, 
some money has been contributed and earmarked 
as endowment. The present value of the endowed 
funds of the college and other invested funds is 
about $90,000. 

The college has received several corporate gilts 
but has received no help as yet from educational 
foundations. Practically all of these foundations, 
particularly the larger ones, operate under by-laws 
which state that they will accept applications only 
from accredited institutions. Since a new i^ti- 
tution is neither accredited nor nonaccredited, it 
has not been possible to qualify for such help. 
Subsequent comments will be made on accredita- 
tion. 

Staff 

The administrative staff of the college began 
with the employment of the president in Septem- 
ber 1957. His immediate duties were concerned 
with building plans and financial arrangements. 
As these have moved forward and the question of 
additional administrative help has presented itself, 
the administrative staff has been gradually ex- 
panded. Almost 2 years after the president as- 
sumed office, a Director of Public Eelations and 
Development was employed. This was at the be- 
ginning of the campaign for funds throughout 
the church and the college was called upon to fur- 
nish much promotional material for this campaign. 
The director of public relations has worked largely 
in the area of the Methodist Church. He has pre 
pared a quarterly bulletin and news releases, and 
now that the college is open, does a good deal of 
work in the area of student recruitment. 

Some 9 months prior to the opening of the col- 
lege, a comptroller was employed. He imm^i- 
ately began purchasing equipment for the various 
buildings and employing the nonprofessional 
staff. 

Six months before the opening of the college, a 
dean was added to the administrative staff. Be- 
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fore his arrival, the president had prepared and 
printed the first catalog. The dean assisted in the 
completion of the faculty for the first year’.s op- 
eration and began the detailed scheduling of 
classes and gave attention to other internal admin- 
istrative matters which were necessary before the 
opening of the college. He served as admissions 
officer until the admissions officer was employed 3 
months before the opening of the fall term. These 
5 people presently constitute the administrative 
staff. 

For the freshman year, eight full-time and three 
part-time instruc^'ors are employed. The instruc- 
tor in Bible serves as the college chaplain and 
is chairman of the Community Council, which is 
a joint faculty-student group responsible for cam- 
pus activities. This is expected to lead into a stu- 
dent government organization by the time the 
senior year is reached. Five of the instructors on 
this first faculty hold the doctor’s degree. 

It was anticipated that in an area of teacher 
shortage, securing personnel would be very diffi- 
cult; however, the number and competence of the 
people who have been interested in teaching and 
working in a new institution have been an agree- 
able surprise. It is true that for the first year the 
faculty has been employed in only a sufficient num- 
ber to teach the freshman class and difficulties in 
this area may increase as needs expand. Present 
indications are that it will be possible to meet the 
needs for the second year with competent and 
qualified people. 

It is anticipated that the number of students in 
the second year’s class will increase somewhat in 
the day student patronage and that these will be 
augmented by a limited number of resident stu- 
dents. The staff is prepared to teach a total of 
200 students in the second year’s class and the ac- 
ceptance will be limited to that number. There 
is no wish to grow more rapidly and in greater 
numbers than can be assimilated in an orderly 
fashion. There is no lack of concern about the 
number of students who will inevitably demand 
admission to colleges in the next few years, but 
there is more concern about the quality of the pro- 
gram which will be offered to those for whom re- 
sponsibility is assumed. Two guiding precepts 
are that the college shall be an institution of aca- 
demic excellence and shall be Christian in concept. 



Stuc^dnt Activities 

Student activities for the first year have been 
limited to freshman class activities, student par- 
ticipation on the faculty-student community coun- 
cil previously mentioned, and membership in the 
student Christian association and the glee club. 
During the spring term of this first year it is 
planned to enlarge the student program of activi- 
ties for those who have demonstrated during the 
first semester that they are academically qualified 
to devote time to such activities. These will in- 
clude publications, dramatics, debating, and var- 
ious social activities. 

Summary 

What does the future hold for this institution ? 
As previously discussed, the physical facilities 
which have been provided so far will accommodate 
an ultimate total of 1,200 students. The schedule 
of construction proposes to build the library next. 
It is hoped to start it within the next few months. 
Following the library, the administration build- 
ing and the chapel will be built, followed by the 
auditorium-fine arts building and the gymnasium. 
This is the program of construction from funds 
which are expected. During this time more hous- 
ing units will probably be built, including dormi- 
tories, from borrowed funds as the need arises. 
Of course, dormitories will be expanded at any 
time upon proven need. The ultimate objective of 
1,200 students is predicated on 600 resident stu- 
dents and 600 day students. This would require 
four dormitories housing 150 students each. 
Studies convince us that 150 students is the mini- 
mum number that ought to be housed in one dor- 
mitory. The various auxiliary rooms that must be 
provided for resident students, particularly social 
rooms in a girls’ dormitory, cannot be economically 
provided in smaller dormitories. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the growth 
of the college will be limited not so much by its 
physical facilities or its student patronage as by 
its ability to secure operational funds to cover the 
difference in cost between what a student pays and 
what it costs to educate him. 

Previous reference has been made to accredita- 
tion. This is a vital question for any beginning 
institution. Most accrediting agencies have set up 
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their rules and regulations with the idea of sep- 
arating the good from the bad among existing 
institutions. It seems not to have occurred to some 
of these agencies that there will be new institu- 
tions. The College Conference in this State re- 
quires that an institution graduate a class and be 
inspected 1 year later before it can apply for 
membership in the conference, which is the de 
facto accrediting agency for colleges within the 
State. Thus a new institution faces 5 years of 
operation before it can meet this requirement, even 
if all criteria and other stipulations are met from 
the beginning. The regional accrediting agency, 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, requires 7 years. As noted earlier, 
financial assistance from large foundations is 
largely geared to regional accreditation. 

There are, however, some devices that a new 
institution can use to assure its students of their 
acceptance on a transfer basis or to graduate 
schools of other institutions. Mention has been 
made of the joint cooperative program in engi- 
neering between Methodist College and the Engi- 
neering Schools of Duke University and North 
Carolina State College. Also indicated was the 
fact that the college has been able to secure certifi- 
cation from three regionally accredited institu- 
tions stating that Methodist College students 
would be accepted by transfer to any of these in- 



stitutions. These certifications have enabled the 
college to be approved by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for training of students under the G.I. 
Bill and to qualify for student loans under the 
National Defense Education Act. It will also 
enable the college to apply for dormitory loans 
from the college housing section of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment after 1 year’s operation. 

Various accrediting agencies are cooperative 
and helpful in furnishing detailed statements of 
the criteria which an institution must meet in 
order to be ultimately accredited by them. The 
college has operated by these criteria from the be- 
ginning and anticipates no difficulty in future 
accreditation when the required time has passed. 
This matter is of great importance to a new insti- 
tution and to the students who attend it, and it 
should be given much care and study. 

Building an institution from the ground up is 
a rewarding experience. Three years ago what 
has become Methodist College was a cotton field. 
There is some satisfaction in having undertaken 
to create an institution and watching it progress 
from day to day, even though progress is often 
slow and always less than one could wish. Those 
who would attempt such an undertaking can be as- 
sured that their work will be often frustrating but 
never dull. 
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ONE ~W AY TO ACHIEVE growing syace is to move the 
college from its rigid girdle in town to a, new and spacious 
site i/n the suburbs. To do so involves a tremendous amou/nt 
of expert pla/nning. One feature of the move by San Fran- 
cisco State College was the setting of priorities for the order 
of completion of the various new facilities so that the move 
coi.ld be made gradually over a period of years. The start 
of the move could not wait u/ntil dll was ready on the new 
cam/pus and not all could be made ready at once. 



Moving San Francisco State 
College to a New Site 

By 
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Background 

Moving a college or university from one site to 
another is a major operation. It involves real 
estate negotiations, zoning problems, transporta- 
tion complexities, fiscal difiiculties, curriculum 
“impossibilities,” faculty protests, and a certain 
amount of politics. It is, in fact, almost easier 
to disband the old campus organization and stait 
a new one afresh. However, items such as faculty 
tenure relationships, institutional traditions, the 
necessity for continuing student programs, and 
similar hurdles dictate otherwise. Because of the 
tremendous growth of certain higher educational 
institutions, moves will continue to take place. It 



should be helpful, therefore, to relate the experi- 
ence of one institution, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, in its shift of location from downtown to the 
suburbs. 

In 1954 San Francisco State College completed 
the move to its present location. In a sense this 
move started in 1939 when the first parcel of land 
for the present campus was purchased. The 
actual move of instructional functions started in 
1950 when the first permanent building was com- 
pleted on the new campus, but not until 1954 after 
the ninth major building had been completed was 
it possible for the college to abandon completely 
til i “old” campus it had occupied in the heart of 
San Francisco since 1906. 
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Factors Causing the Move 

The factors that led to a decision to relocate the 
college were the woefully inadequate facilities and 
the severe space limitations of the former campus, 
located in downtown San Francisco off upper 
Market Street. Of the three major instructional 
buildings two were steel reinforced structures. 
The third and largest building was a three-story 
frame edifice, erected shortly after the fire of 1906, 
which had been annually condemned by city and 
State authorities. In addition to these buildings 
there were a gymnasium, demonstration elemen- 
tary school, several “temporary” classroom build- 
ings, tennis courts, and athletic fields. All of 
these were located on a hilly 5-acre site. The 
campus was surrounded by apartment houses and 
was near the business section of the city. By 1940 
the college, with great difficulty, was handling 
2,500 students on this campus. Ten years later, 
when the college was about to start its move to the 
new site, the post-war flood of college students had 
complicated the problem of space to an even more 
serious degree. To meet this crisis the college had 
rented every available building in the immediate 
neighborhood. These included an educational an- 
nex of a nearby church, the pipe organ and as- 
sembly haU of another; the kitchen facilities, 
auditorium, and offices of a third church that had 
been condemned for regular purposes but which 
was being used as a settlement house ; similar fa- 
cilities in a fourth church several blocks away; 
and limited facilities in still another. The Salva- 
tion Army gymnasium was used for physical 
education classes. Aquatics were taught in the 
city’s Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. pools. 

Before describing the move itself, it is neces- 
sary to outline briefly the State educational struc- 
ture of which the college is a part. Unlike ^ 
private institution, which has certain freedom of 
action, a public college is constrained at every 
turn by relationships — to the State, its board, cer- 
tain State agencies, and finally to its own local 
constituency. San Francisco State College was a 
part of the California State College System which, 
like any rapidly growing system, was beset with 
certain complexities of organization and opera- 
tion. In order to understand some of the difficul- 
ties of the move, the agencies controlling the col- 
lege must also be understood. 



History of the College 

The present California State College System 
originated as a collection of normal schools set up 
primarily to train elementary teachers. The first 
normal school was established in San Francisco 
in 1862. By 1900 four normal schools were estab- 
lished. One, in Los Angeles, later became the 
University of California at Los Angeles, while the 
other three are now parts of the California State 
College System. Between 1900 and 1921 four 
more teacher-training institutions were estab- 
lished. When a 4-year curriculum was established 
in 1923 the institutions were renamed State Teach- 
ers Colleges. With further broadening of the 
curriculum in 1935 all State Teachers Colleges be- 
came State Colleges which were authorized to give 
courses for students in fields other than teacher 
education. By the time this last change of name 
took place there were seven State colleges. At 
present the system consists of 16 institutions, some 
small, some large, all different. 

The original curricula, confined to the training 
of elementary school teachers, were expanded for 
secondary school teachers, for school administra- 
tors and supervisors, and little by little for many 
other occupational fields and for almost the whole 
scope of liberal arts training. Today only a frac- 
tion of the graduates of the California State Col- 
leges go into teaching as a career. All of the State 
colleges are authorized to grant the master’s de- 
gree, as well as baccalaureate degrees, not only in 
teacher training but in virtually all of the other 
academic fields. Several of the colleges have De- 
partments of Engineering and three have Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. 

San Francisco State College came into existence 
in 1899 as a normal school for the training of ele- 
mentary teachers. It was the first normal school 
in California and one of the first in the United 
States to restrict its students to those who had 
completed high school. The first site of the in- 
stitution was in downtown San Francisco on 
Powell Street between Clay and Sacramento. The 
great fire of 1906 destroyed the buildings, and the 
school was then housed temporarily in rented 
quarters in Oakland. In 1906 the State purchased 
two blocks of land bounded by Buchanan, Haight, 
Laguna, and Hermann Streets. These 5 acres 
served the institution until the move to the present 
campus, which move is the subject of this chapter. 
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President Frederick Burk had made elaborate 
plans for building new facilities on the old cam- 
pus, but when, in 1927, Dr. Alexander C. Eobe^ 
took office, he began immediately looking for a 
new site, for the college was Rowing far more 
rapidly than anyone had anticipated. To illus- 
trate the increasing difficulties, shortly after Presi- 
dent Eoberts assumed control the college took in 
its first large group of male students. Athletic 
fields became a necessity. The State rented, with 
an option to buy, the old Eecreational Ball Park 
several blocks away on Valencia Street. Here the 
staff developed a football field and crude dressing 
quarters. Gymnasium facilities for men were dis- 
tributed between two basements on the old campus. 

Before any site could be found, the country was 
plunged into the depths of the great depression. 
Student population boomed, but financial re- 
sources dwindled. At the end of the administra- 
tion of Governor Merriam, in 1938, the college and 
the State board were forced to make a basic de- 
cision. Should the collep stay on its present 5- 
acre site, build many-storied buildings, exercise its 
option to purchase the old Ball Park, and hope to 
secure money to condemn adjacent land ; or should 
it abandon the old site and purchase a new one? 
An allocation of $400,000 recommended by Gov- 
ernor Merriam and approved by the legislature, 
forced the decision in favor of a move. 

For more than a year the few possible sites re- 
maining in San Francisco large enough to accom- 
modate a college of 3,000 students were considered. 
The old county jail site was adequate but the city 
at that time refused to give it up. It is now a part 
of the campus of San Francisco City College. An 
attempt was made to get the Army to give up a 
portion of the Presidio. This also failed. The 
undeveloped area south of the city limits was ex- 
plored, but distances were so great and surface 
transportation so limited that these prospects were 
abandoned. There was a suddenly awakened de- 
sire of San Francisco legislators to keep the college 
within the city limits. 

Finally, in 1939, the college received an offer of 
about 57 acres of land on the shores of Lake Merced 
in the southwest portion of the city. The area to 
the north and south had been purchased by two 
large corporations with the intent to build rental 
property and shopping districts. It is quite likely 
that their help was of considerable value, for the 



first name given to this residential development 
was College City. Later the name was changed to 
Stonestown for the land lying north of the present 
campus, and to Park Merced for the land lying to 
the south. 

At the time the site was purchased the country 
was still in the throes of the depression. Federal 
relief funds and labor were used to clear the 57 
acres of brush, to fill an enormous ravine, and to 
do a tremendous amount of grading. This cost 
the State nothing. 

When President Eoberts retired in 1945, the 
campus consisted of a filled-in ravine and an area 
of leveled sand dunes. The Nation had just 
emerged from World War II. Governor Earl 
Warren had accumulated a large post-war build- 
ing fund, but the shortage of materials, together 
with their high cost, seemed to prohibit any start 
on an extensive building program. A dedication 
ceremony was held on the new campus, but the 
only buildings were on paper — ^those which Presi- 
dent Eoberts had drawn and redrawn in his office. 
During the war the State Division of Architecture 
had taken these drawings and created some small- 
scale schematic sketches, but the building of a new 
campus had to await the coming of a new 
president. 

In 1945 Dr. J. Paul Leonard was appointed to 
head the institution. During his first year he 
formed a building committee and began to bring 
pressure upon State authorities for the purchase 
of additional land to augment the original 57 
acres. In 1945 the college, emerging from the 
war, had seen its enrollment drop from 2,500 to 
a bare 800. Within 3 years, however, the enroll- 
ment increased again to about 2,800 students. 

Fiscal and Educational Control 

Until July 1, 1961, the California State Colleges 
and their forerunners were a part of the public 
school system of the State. As such they were 
under the policy control of the State Board of 
Education, the same board that controls public 
elementary and secondary schools. The chief ad- 
ministrative officer was the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, elected by popular vote, who 
also had the title of Director of Education. As 
the system grew, the Director of Education dele- 
gated active administration of the system to an 
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appointive Associate Superintendent in charge of 
State Colleges and Teacher Education. Preridents 
of State colleges were nominated by the Director 
of Education and confirmed by the State Board of 
Education. 

Fiscal control both in terms of operational and 
capital outlay budgets was vested in the hands of 
the State Department of Finance. The Director 
of Education compiled the budgets submitted by 
each institution and submitted them to the State 
Director of Finance for inclusion in the Governor’s 
Budget. The action of the legislature on the col- 
lective and individual budgets was final. It 
should be pointed out that these budgets were all 
of the line-item type and that it was within the 
power of the State financial officers to approve 
each individual item. This required each State 
college and the Department of Education to draw 
budgets in conformity with what they thought the 
State Department of Finance would approve. 

As the system grew, the colleges, the Division 
of State Colleges and Teacher Education, and the 
State Department of Finance were required to 
cooperate in the determination and approval of 
various standards, procedures, and formulae that 
would be acceptable to all. Thus there emerged 
a procedure for estimating enrollment, an elab- 
orate set of standards for budget purposes, meth- 
ods for estimating capital outlay needs, and a pro- 
cedure for processing architectural planning with 
the State Division of Architecture. 

Requests for capital outlay projects at each 
State college had careful processing. Each col- 
lege established its priority of projects on a 5-year 
basis, together with all the required types of jus- 
tifications. Calling upon the State College Plan- 
ning Office for advice, the Associate Superinten- 
dent in charge of State colleges then drew up a 
5-year building program for all of the State col- 
leges as a unit. Priority numbers were assigned on 
a total State college sj^em basis in terms of rela- 
tive needs as seen by the Associate Superintendent. 
The consolidated 5-year building j)rogram was 
then submitted each year to the State Department 
of Finance and the Legislative Analyst. Theo- 
retically the Department of Finance indicated 
what projects it would approve each year, then 
submitted them to the legislature, where the Legis- 
lative Analyst scrutinized them. Actually, how- 
ever, since Finance and the Legislative Analyst 
630681 0—62 6 
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worked together, the projects that were submitted 
each year to the legislature were usually those 
that were supported by both agencies. In spite 
of the complexity of this process it was ^Idom that 
the legislature disapproved any capital outlay 
projects that came to it, except when funds were 
inadequate. At such times the priority order was 
usually maintained, and the only action taken was 
that of eliminating in order the lower priority 
items until the estimated cost of the remainder 
came within the financial resources of the State. 

Before each year’s capital outlay projects were 
actually included in the Governor’s Budget, one 
further step was taken. Using the detailed spec- 
ifications submitted by each college for each capital 
outlays project, the State Division of Architecture 
drew preliminary plans and arrived at cost esti- 
mates for every project. It was this carefully 
derived cost estimate that determined the exact 
appropriation to be requested for every new build- 
ing or facility. 

On July 1, 1961, the system and procedures of 
control went through a wholesale change. The 
State colleges ceased to be a part of the public 
school system and came under the policy control of 
a new board, the State College Board of Trustees, 
most of the members of which were appointed by 
the Governor of the State; the other membei*s 
are ex officio. The new board appointed a Chancel- 
lor to administer the State College System, ^d 
with his recommendations, the necessary special- 
ized staff. The State Department of Finance lost 
its detailed control over each item in the budget 
of the various institutions and was confined to 
approval or rejection of major budget requests. 
The right to plan or supervise the planning of all 
capital outlay projects was taken from the State 
Division of Architecture and handed over to the 
new Chancellor and his staff ; in effect, therefore, 
the Chancellor and his staff may select private 
architects or contract with the State Division of 
Architecture. The power of the Legislative Anal- 
yst’s office was confined to investigating and recom- 
mending completed budgets, whereas earlier this 
office actually participated in the process of budget 
formation. 

At the time this chapter is being written it is 
too early to determine how these changes will 
work out. The action that will be taken by the 
State Department of Finance and by the office of 
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the Legislative Analyst in exercising control of 
proposed budgets is not fully defined. However, 
this “Master Plan,” as it is called, has, through 
implementing legislation, given the State colleges 
of California a board of their own with real power 
and the opportunity to achieve genuine academic 
maturity for the individual colleges. 

Steps in Planning 

Starting in 1954 college facilities were planned 
only for “regular” students under the assumption 
that they were largely concentrated in classes 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m.; part-time students were presumed to 
take only classes 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. and, hence, as 
needing no additional facilities. The above aver- 
age proved incorrect. It was found that many 
regular students took classes 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. and 
some part-time students attended classes 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. The basis for providing facilities was 
therefore revised. They are now planned to care 
for the total FTE (full-time equivalents) 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. The 5 p.m.,|o 10 p.m. students get no 
extra consideration in terms of facilities, and, in 
fact, need none. All utilization standards and 
studies are now based upon the FTE enrolled 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Extension classes are currently not 
permitted on campus and are not a part of the 
above FTE. 

Research 

There have been numerous studies on higher 
education in California under legislative author- 
ity as well as others by the institutions themselves 
and other State agencies. For the past 20 years 
San Francisco State College has made continuous 
studies of its capital outlay needs. There were 
five major studies conducted by California be- 
tween 19’30 and I960 on the State’s higher educa- 
tio^Orl system and its future needs, that are of 
particular importance to this chapter. 

1. State Higher Education in California' (1932) 

The most important recommendation in this re- 
port dealt with proposals to raise tuition rates 

1 Suzzallo, Henry, owd! others. State Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia: Recommendations of the Commission of Seven, June 24, 
1932, Sacramento : California State Printing Office, 1932. 
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and suggestions for better control. It was limited 
in scope ar.d practically devoid of any influence 
upon the State’s system of higher education. 
However, from this report the college and the 
State Board of Education obtained the idea that 
the old campus in the heart of the city was in- 
adequate and that a new campus capable of han- 
dling 3,500 students should be built. At this time 
virtually all classes offered on the campus were 
scheduled 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and the number of stu- 
dents closely approximated the FTE. Since that 
time an eidensive evening program has been 
developed. 

2. A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education > C3948> 

The scope of this study, sometimes known as the 
“Strayer Report,” included an evaluation of cur- 
rent and future needs of higher education; an 
analysis of the higher educational need of each 
area of the State for university. State college, and 
junior college campuses; the organization of pub- 
licly supported higher education ; and the manner 
of support of public higher education in the State. 
This report has exerted great influence on the de- 
velopment of higher education in California. 

Specifically, this report made the following rec- 
ommendations that influenced development of the 
plans for a new San Francisco campus : 

(a) ReaflSrmed the need for a new campus but one 
with facilities that would ultimately care for a maxi- 
mum of 5,000 students, or, in essence, 5,000 FTE day 
students. It was the judgment of the writers of the 
report that this maximum would not be reached until 
1965. It it significant that the college reached an 
enrollment of 5,074 FTE in 1955 and the number 
of students now projected for the college in 1965 is 
8,800 FTE day students. 

(b) Recommended that each State college be al- 
located a region to serve. 

(e) Prepared a set of utilization standards that 
were to govern the number of classrooms in each 
institution. 

(d) Proposed reorganization of procedures in plan- 
ning facilities. 

s Deutsch, Monroe B. ; Douglass, Aubrey A. ; and Strayer, 
George D. A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education. Berkeley : University of California Press, 
1948. 
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3. A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher 

Education 3 

The BesPudy was the most comprehensive of the 
legislative studies and covered the same areas as 
the Strayer Report. Functions of the State col- 
leges were further defined. Utilization standards 
were more clearly stated. The size of the facilities 
for San Francisco State was increased to accom- 
modate 9,000 FTE day students by 1965 (10 years 
later) . 

4. A Study of the Need for Additionisi Centers of 

Public Higher Education in California* CM57) 

This report concentrated its attention upon de- 
tailed recommendations for specific additions to 
both the State college and university systems. 
The enrollment projection to be used for planning 
facilities at San Francisco State was increa^ to 
9,900 day students, with a modified projection of 
8,300 day students based upon possible develop- 
ment of additional State colleges in the area. 

5. A Master Plan for Higher Education in California. 

1960-75° C1960> 

This most recent report requested by the legis- 
lature and financed entirely from the budgets of 
the university. State colleges, and junior colle^, 
was directed primarily toward the examination 
of State fiscal resources and the question of how 
adequate educational opportunity for California 
youth could be maintained. Procedures and uti- 
lization standards relating to capital outlay were 
a.ga.i n modified. Higher admission standards as 
well as broader functions for the State colleges 
were urged. A. State College Board of Trustees 
with broad fiscal powers was established. This 
study estimated San Francisco State College’s 
projected enrollment in 1975 as approximately 
10,000 FTE day students. 

Impact of the Studies on the College 

Aa soon as a site was purchased in 1939, the 
San Francisco State College administration and 

* McConnell T. R. ; Holy, T. C. ; and Semans, H. H. A Restudy 
of the Needs of California in Higher Education. Sacramento : 
California State Department of Education, 1955. 

* Semans, H. H. and Holy, T. C. A Study of the Need for 
Additional Centers of PuMie Higher Education in California. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1957. 

5 Coons, Arthur 6. and others. A Master Plan for Higher 
Education in California, 1960-15. Sacramento : California State 
Department of Education, 1960. 
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staff set to work in an attempt to anticipate specific 
needs in the way of buildings and other facilities 
that would be necessary to care for a student body 
of 3,500. At that time there were no recognized 
techniques or standards for determining what 
facilities would be necessary. There s^med to be 
plenty of time, for the depression still weighed 
heavily upon the Nation and there was no imme- 
diate prospect of available State funds. A large 
building committee was appointed from the staff, 
enrollments were projected, and the commitiL,e© 
went through years of trying to work out a plan 
and determine the number and types of buildings 
that would be needed. 

The depression lifted gradually, but before there 
was any prospect of securing the necessary funds. 
World War II broke out. Governor Warren de- 
clared a moratorium on all State building projects 
except those that were deemed n^sary to the 
war effort. Because of the drastic drop in the 
work of the State Division of Architecture, the 
time of several architects was made available for 
preliminary planning. Several campus master 
plans were projected but without cooperation with 
the college. Consequently there was no sound 
analysis of the educational problems to be solved. 

By the end of World War II the State Division 
of Architecture had completed the working draw- 
ings for two buildings. The first was a complete 
gymnasium and power plant to serve a college of 
3,500. The second was the first unit of a lienee 
building. Rapid growth caused problems even at 
this early stage. When the planning for the pres- 
ent campus was started in earnest, it was known 
that the college was to be built for 5,000 instead of 
3,500 students, but the State authorities decided 
not to scrap the plans for the 2 buildings 
mentioned above. These buildings now stand on 
the campus. Both have been added to, but the 
college staff agrees that the augmentations wovdd 
be far more functional today and precious site 
would have been saved if the original buildings 
had been redesigned when the campus was ex- 
panded for a larger enrollment projection. 

The war ended in 1945, but it was another 2 
years before the State was ready to provide funds 
for extensive additions to its institutions of higher 
education. Governor Warren asked that a com- 
prehensive study of the State’s needs in higher edu- 
cation be made before the State embark on a 
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program of expansion, and the above-mentioned 
Strayer Report resulted. 

The Strayer Report acted as a trigger to start 
off a vast expansion in facilities for higher edu- 
cation in the State college and university systems. 
At San Francisco State College another buildin.g 
committee was established. Surveys were made 
and needs for 5,OO0 students were projected. Un- 
fortunately, however, there was no centralization 
of planning authority and responsibility. The 
committee and its subcommittees were unable to 
come to agreement. The same thing happened 
in other State colleges. Months passed and 
nothing was ready to go on the drawing boards. 
Governor Warren acted. He declared that unless 
some system were evolved that would bring unified 
and cooperative action from the colleges, the De- 
partment of Education, the Department of Fi- 
nance, and the Division of Architecture, he would 
veto every college building appropriation bill 
passed by the legislature. 

Accordingly, in January of 1949 a committee 
made up of representatives from these agencies 
worked out what is belie?ed to be the first com- 
prehensive system of anticipating and planning 
capital outlay needs for State-supported higher 
education. In each State college an executive dean 
was placed in charge of the building program. In 
the State Department of Education there was 
established a State college facility planning office. 
The Division of Architecture selected personnel 
and worked out a system for cooperative work with 
the educational agencies that would lead (1) to 
preliminary plans and cost estimates for new 
projects, (2) to the securing of adequate appropri- 
ations from the legislature, and (3) to the actual 
planning of the facility. 

When the office of the executive dean at San 
Francisco State College was given charge of di- 
recting its building program the institution had 
about 2,800 students. Its curricula were concen- 
trated largely in the training of elementary and 
secondary school teachers, supervisory and admin- 
istrative school personnel, and various specialised 
secondary teachers. At the same time there was 
an active 2-year program taken by many students 
who transferred to other institutions to complete 
their training for secondary school teaching. The 
college also had a large number of students who 
were following a liberal arts curriculum. While 



many of these students completed 4 years at the 
institution, the number of those who transferred 
before that time, and the heavy rate of attrition 
stemming from the relatively low admission 
standards, provided a student body that was about 
80 percent lower division in nature. During the 
first year of the planning program it became clear 
that this and other State colleges would branch 
out into many additional types of applied cm- 
ricula and broad programs of liberal education 
in the arts and sciences, with the right to grant 
the master’s degree. 

The task before the college then was to antici- 
pate the curricula that would be offered on the 
new campus, to start with the needs of 2,800 stu- 
dents and project them to the needs of 5,000 stu- 
dents, and to work out a detailed set of specifica- 
tions for every building and every facility to be 
constructed, step by step, until the college grew 
to its 5,000 student maximum in the year 1965. It 
became apparent at once that 56 acres were inade- 
quate. Immediate steps were taken to obtain more 
land. In 1949 additional land was purchased so 
that the campus area was increased to 93 acres. 

By 1950 the college was feeling its way in its 
planning procedures, beset on one hand by the 
ambitious dreams of an impatient faculty that 
had waited many years for adequate facilities, and 
on the other by the regulating and controlling 
agencies of the State. Always in the background 
were the ambition of junior colleges seeking senior 
college status and the firm insistence of the uni- 
versity system that the growing State colleges in 
no way infringe upon its domain. If the planners 
rejected some of the ambitious dreams of their 
college they were criticized by their faculty col- 
leagues. If they went too far in planning facili- 
ties for curricula and functions not yet explicitly 
assigned to them — especially when these curricula 
and functions duplicated what the university sys- 
tem thought to be its exclusive domain — ^then the 
college planners faced rejection of their capital 
outlay proposals by Sacramento. In general, how- 
ever, the facilities planned during this period were 
flexible enough in nature so that, to this date at 
least, any function already added or any contem- 
plated in the near future will be adequately pro- 
vided with facilities. In short, this college and 
others were so planned that they can care for their 
teacher-training functions, a large nmnber of 4- 
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year professional and preprofessional curricula, 
and a number of liberal arts curricula, including 
5 -year programs leading to the master’s degree. 

As a matter of fact, work at the doctoral level 
could be added in several fields without more than 
minor modification of some existing facilities and 
appropriate implementation of faculty time, 
library resources, and research equipment. 

The statistical methods used to anticipate actual 
specific needs in the way of facilities, the financial 
procedures through which the colleges had to pass 
in securing appropriations, and the actual archi- • 
tectural planning of the facilities were all worked 
out within the framework of a rather complex 
State system of balances and controls. A brief ex- 
planation of these methods and procedures is given 
later. 

Relating Physical Facilities to the Educational 
Objectives 

Between 1948 and 1955 an extensive set of stand- 
ards and procedures was worked out so that pat- 
terns of relationship of physical facilities to 
educational objectives were applied to all col- 
leges more or less equally. Under the dir^tion of 
the associate superintendent uniform utilization 
standards were worked out; that is, each lecture 
room or each laboratory classroom was supposed 
to carry an average of so many houra of classes a 
week with an average use of a certain percentage 
of the stations in each room. This meant that if 
a given proposed building was to be designed to 
carry an X number of full-time student equiva- 
lents in lecture and a Y number of full-time stu- 
dent equivalents in laboratory classes the utiliza- 
tion standards showed exactly how many lecture 
room stations and how many laboratory room 
stations were to be provided. There were policies 
on the number of faculty people to be housed in a 
gjjjgl 0 oflS.ce. There were standards to determine 
how big a classroom should be for any given 
number of students, whether for lecture or lab- 
oratory. There were standards on types of win- 
dow shades, types of floor coverings, and literally 
dozens of other details. Once the anticipated n^- 
ber of students to be served was known, various 
formulae were used to establish the number of 
stations in library reading room areas, stack areas, 
and other requirements. Other standards deter- 



mined how laige the cafeteria should be both in 
terms of the number of seats and in estimate of the 
kitchen facilities. With each passing year the 
framework of standards and procedures was 

extended. . 

The executive deans met twice a year, and their 

actions, as well as the actions of the State college 
presidents and their superiors in Sacramento, be- 
came increasingly responsible for the refinement 
of these standards and procedures. The presi- 
dents’ attitude was that if the fiscal authorities 
of the State were going to use measuring devices 
on the facilities requested, then the executive deans, 
with their practical knowledge, should play as 
strong a role as possible in the fomulation of 
these standards and procedures. Wisely the ex- 
ecutive deans invited representatives from both 
the Department of Finance and the Oflice of the 
Legislative Analyst to meet with them.. In all 
these procedures the State Division of Architec- 
ture played a prominent part. 

To one who did not observe the careful evolu- 
tionary development of these standards and pro- 
cedures the system must have seemed hopelessly 
rigid and restrictive. This actually was not the 
case. For one thing, each of the State colleges 
was treated exactly like every other. It was difli- 
cult for an institution to get more than its share 
by the exercise of political power. As a matter 
of fact, few States have developed a system that 
strove so sincerely to remove the construction of 
.educational facilities from the realm of politics. 
As the fiscal authorities became better acquainted 
with the educational needs of the various colleges, 
they became more willing to approve the facilities 
necessary to house the educational functions. 
Money of course was always a factor. While the 
buildings were designed to be flexible enough for 
future changes, they were severe in their desip. 
Little was spent to provide exterior beauty, pde 
corridors, and spacious stairways. Unlike univer- 
sity buildings. State college architecture was 
strictly functional. 



Selecting the Architect 

Until July 1, 1961, the State Division of Archi- 
tecture designed most State college buildings and 
exercised close supervision over others. When 
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the load on the division was more than it could 
carry, it was the policy of the State to bring in 
private architects to carry the surplus load. They 
had to conform to all existing standards and came 
under the general supervision of the division. Of 
the 21 major buildings and major additions to 
buildings on the campus of San Francisco State 
College, 17 were designed by the Division of Archi- 
tecture and 4 by outside architects retained and 
supervised by the division. One architect was as- 
signed to each State college campus who exercised 
general supervisory control over all of the projects 
on that campus. The selection of this man and the 
selection of all other architects and engineeis 
were made by the Division of Architecture itself. 
Legally, and almost always in practice, no college 
could select its own architect or architecture. Ac- 
tually, however, the Division of Architecture was 
as generous as possible in assigning to a given col- 
lege those architects most acceptable to the college. 
Every effort was made to keep certain architects on 
certain campuses rather than to have numerous 
staff changes. As a result, most of the architects 
working on a given campus had become acquainted 
with it, knew its problems, and were sympathetic 
in trying to preserve its homogeneity and style. 
At the start of the vast expansion in the State 
college system between 1948 and 1950, the State 
Division of Architecture had very few designers 
with experience in college building. Ten years 
later, however, almost every architect in the di- 
vision had extensive backgi'ound in designing col- 
lege facilities. 

Selection of a Site 

It has already been pointed out that the college 
had little choice in the selection of its new site. 
It can almost be said that the campus occupied the 
last block of land in the city that was at all adapt- 
able for a large educational institution. For- 
tunately, however, the site was a fine one in al- 
most every respect except adequate size. Cur- 
rently, new State colleges are built only where 
campus sites of 250 to 300 acres are available. 

At the time the first part of the site was pur- 
chased the ultimate limits of the campus were al- 
most determined, not because there was no addi- 
tional empty land in the area but because land 
costs were extremely high or other commitments 



had been made for its use. It was possible to add | 
only 37 additional acres, producing the total of | 

93. As this is being written, virtually all of the | 
empty space for miles around is now built up. I 
The attempt made to obtain a portion of nearby | 
Fort Funston, a former military installation | 
placed on the market by the Federal Government, | 
failed, and San Francisco State College has dim | 
prospects for future territorial expansion. | 

City zoning restrictions did not operate on State | 
property, but their effect handicapped the college | 
in certain important ways. To the west an exten- | 

sive city-owned golf course, a city-owned lake that ! 

provided reserve water supply, and the Paxjific | 
Ocean made it impossible to find locations for 
sorority or fraternity houses and the usual exten- i 
sive number of rooming and boarding houses that | 
surround most colleges of this size. Immediately | 
to the north and south were two large housing | 
projects where zoning restrictions limited apart- j 
ments to single families. Beyond these two proj- i, 
ects on the north and the south and a half mile | 
to the east, zoning restrictions also prohibited the I 
construction of sorority and fraternity houses and | 
boarding and lodging houses for students. Be- | 
cause of these same zoning restrictions there was | 
little possibility that within walking distance of | 
the campus there would be any privately owned | 
bookstores, restaurants, or any of the other usual | 
student haunts common to many college neigh- | 
borhoods. | 

Public transportation was a problem. The new ‘ 
campus was on the edge of the city, and although | 
it was served by both streetcars and buses, the | 
schedules were such that many a student living | 
nearby spent as much time on public vehicles as i 
would be required by another who drove a car 
25 or 35 miles. 

When work was first started on the campus it | 
was covered with rough brush and several small | 

stands of native Monterey pine and cypress. Al- | 

most all of the original trees were saved. Prac- | 
tically all additional trees planted since are of the I 
same type because only these two varieties seem I 
to be able to withstand the windbum to which they | 

are subjected by prevailing ocean breezes. Some | 
of the early landscaping featured shrubs that had | 
been saved from the World’s Fair on Treasure I 

I 

Island in San Francisco Bay in 1940. 

Construction of all buildings must be such as j 
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to meet the hazard represented hr the great earth- 
quake of 1906. The main San Andreas rift runs 
north and south less than 2 miles beyond the 
pus. This means that all buildings have to be built 
so as to meet the provisions of the Field Act p^ed 
by the State Legislature after the disastrous Long 
Beaoh earthquake of 1933. While every attempt 
is made to achieve a flexible design, each structure 
must be anchored against earthquake twist by bal- 
anced shear walls. Because of careful and solid 
construction, the moderately severe temblor of 
1957 did relatively little damage. The only ex- 
ception was the library, which was built to carry 
an immediate addition. Shear walls were omit^ 
from the west side, and as a result the vibration 
accompanying the earthquake caused about 
$25,000 worth of superficial damage. 

The site and its location within the city provided 
additional features : 

1. A sandy slope resulting in excellent drainage 
and relatively inexpensive excavations for buildings. 

2. Public utility services easily extended from ad- 
jacent lines to the edge of the campus at no cost to the 

State. 

3. Fire protection provided by the city. 

Development of the Campus Master Plan 

There are certain logical steps that an institu- 
tion of higher education should consider in the 
development of a master plan for a new campus. 

1. Determine the ultimate size and scope of the 
college in terms of number of students to be serv^ 
and the spread of curricular offerings. These vnll 
more or less dictate the number and arrangement of 
instructional facilities. 

2. Determine the ultimate scope of the propam not 
directly related to the instructional activities; that 
is, the place of the residence halls, cafeteria, student 
union, bookstore, and other facilities necessary to 
administer the institution in terms of business organi- 
zation and maintenance problems of the campus. 

3. Select the site either in Its original form 
adequate for the ultimate scope of the institution 
or adequate for the initial stages with options or 
other opportunities to condemn additional land when 
and if necessary. 

4. Employ a master planner skilled in landscaping 
and layout of roads, utility lines, and all of the other 
aspects of site development. 

5. Design the buildings to satisfy requirements of 
function and site characteristics. 
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Events beyond the control of San Francisco 
State College precluded this logical development. 

As has been pointed out before, the first 57 acres 
purchased were in essence the only available cam- 
pus site in the city. The purchase of the additioml 
acreage was accomplished only with great diffi- 
culty. The State, which holds title to all State 
college property, has a policy of refusing to 

condemn land unless it is absolutely necessary. As 

a result various land, owners around the campus 
held up their offers to sell additional strips and 
plots until condemnation proceedings were alwut 
to start and then tried to drive the best possible 
bargain. 

The first development on the new campus tooK 
place during the depression, when materials and 
labor were supplied by the WTA. The only 
agency that had any conception of a master pl^ 
for the campus at this particular time w^ the 
State Division of Architecture, but its action in 
laying out such a plan was entirely unilateral. 
Neither the college nor the State Department of 
Education was given adequate opportunity to 
work out ideas as to the educational functions of 
the new college. The first two buddings were 
designed during the war. At that time there was 
no central planning agency in the college. The 
State architects went through the long, wasteful, 
and trying process of planning each facility, and 
in the case of one building each aspect of each 
facility, with the faculty people involved. To 
repeat, the first planned enrollment goal was 
3,500 ; the goal set by the so-called Strayer report 
was 5,000 ; the third goal set by State board action 
in 1956 was 9,000. As this chapter is being writ- 
ten one opinion is that the college should build for 
12,000 and another is for a possible 15,000. 

In 1949 the college abolished its representative 
faculty building committee and put into the hands 
of its executive dean the authority and responsi- 
bility for the complete planning of the new col- 
lege’s facilities. The executive dean worked 
directly under the president, and for all practical 
purposes over every other person in the institution, 
in all matters concerning planning of the facilities. 
This does not mean that the widest possible choice 
was denied the faculty as a whole, or any depart- 
ment or division. For matters affecting the en- 
tire college the president of the college drew upon 
the resources of the executive dean and afforded 
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opportunity for the faculty to participate. The 
participation, however, was through the division 
chairmen as members of the president’s cabinet, 
not through direct faculty meetings. In working 
with the various departmental faculties and other 
agencies on the campus, the executive dean gave 
full opportunity to each individual or group who 
differed from him in any major decision to report 
to the president, whose word was final. 

At the time the executive dean took charge of 
the building program, he was confronted with the 
master plan developed unilaterally by the State 
Division of Architecture. He requested that a 
land planner be assigned the task of working with 
him in the scrutiny of the existing master plan 
and to make recommendations for its modi- 
fication. An architect with wide experience in 
land pla nning was assigned this task. As a result 
of collaboration between him and the executive 
dean, certain basic decisions were made relative 
to the master plan. The most important of these 
follow : 



for later additions. Modular design was adopted 
whenever possible. Weight was borne on columns 
rather than on walls. 
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3. Careful thought was given both in the master 
planning and in the planning of each building, to 
the climate, soil, terrain, and every other physical 
characteristic of the location. Because nature “air- 
conditions” the Pacific Ocean side of San Francisco 
no money was used in providing air condit'Jning for 
buildings. Because of the fogs, both high and low, 
generous provisions were made for windows. The 
various playfields necessary to the program of physi- 
cal education and recreation were located in the 
filled-in canyons where the soil structure prohibited 
the construction of heavy edifices. Since the prob- 
lem of parking was anticipated several years before 
the limited site made parking a very real problem, 
provision was made early for a multistory garage. 
The first three fioors of this garage are now under 
construction and the footings and columns will carry 
an additional two fioors. The grass for the lawns, 
the trees, and even the shrubbery and planting beds 
for annual fiowers were selected from the stand- 
point of the nearness to the salt air of the ocean and 
other aspects of climate that both limited and ex- 
tended the scoi)e of landscape development. 



1. It was determined that the master plan should 
be designed entirely for the students, faculty, and 
staff of the institution, not for the general public. 
Toward this end every building and other facility on 
the campus fronted on an interior area and turned 
its back to the surrounding streets and neighbor- 
hoods. The interior area, or “quad,” became the 
functional center of the entire campus. (See p. 83.) 
Its diameter was determined by a simple formula — 
the distance between those two buildings that would 
at any future time be furthest apart had to be such 
that any healthy student could easily cover the dis- 
tance on foot in the normal 10-minute interval be- 
tween classes. This open site was conserved as 
carefully as possible, and provisions were made for 
additions to buildings and for new buildings between 
the inner circle of structures and the outer limits of 
the campus. In effect, therefore, the buildings were 
pushed toward the outer diameter and the “front 
yard” of trees and sweeping lawns was set in the 
.middle of the campus. 

2. Wherever jwssible a flexible type of construc- 
tion was used ; that is, bearing and shear walls were 
held to a minimum. Many exterior walls were 
of the curtain type, and many interior walls were 
the type that bore no weight and could therefore be 
moved without danger to the strength of the building. 
Whenever possible movable metal partitions were in- 
stalled. When it was known that a building would 
definitely be added to in the future, preliminary 
sketches of the ultimate building were prepared and 
the first unit designed with every possible provision 



4. In determining the location of each building 
strict attention was paid to its functions. Thus the 
gymnasium was located as near as possible to the 
playing field. The large building housing the Little 
Theater and auditorium was moved from its first site 
(determined earlier by the State Division of Archi- 
tecture) to another comer of the campus; the first 
site was adjacent to a main north-south highway 
where parking would always be very limited; the 
new site selected was adjacent to a parking area that 
is yet available and to many blocks of peripheral 
side street parking. The cafeteria was placed directly 
adjacent to the future student union building, which 
is yet to be financed. The only time the principle 
of function was somewhat modified was when the 
library was placed at one side of the central area; 
from the standpoint of function it should have been 
built in the center of the “quad,” but it was decided 
that moving it to the side would add to the beauty 
of the campus and detract but slightly from its ef- 
ficient function. 

5. Every effort was made to anticipate and meet 
the needs of traflBc, both students’ and visitors’. Cor- 
ridors were expensive and heavy pressure was exerted 
by the fiscal authorities of the State to save funds. 
In order to meet these conflicting demands the size 
of the corridors was determined by a study of peak- 
hour traffic. As a result, only one building has cor- 
ridors wider than 8 feet, and its 2 additional feet 
were the result of uncoordinated efforts, before the 
college vested responsibility for planning in the office 
of its executive dean. Mistakes were made, of course. 
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Aerial view of San Francisco State College campus. The main buildi.^gs front on the inner quadrangle. The 
cafeteria is located near the academic buildings on this urban college campus. Itey: 1, Administration 
Building; 2, Library; 3, Bookstore; 4, Creative Arts Building; 5, Air Force R.O.T.C.; 6, Arts and Indus- 
tries Building; 7, Education and Psychology Building; 8, Health Center; 9, College Commons (Cafeteria); 
10, Gymnasium; 11, Science Building; 12, Business— Social Science Building; 13, Humanities— Language 

Arts Building. 



One building ended with corridors under the 8-foot 
standard, but this decision was one that was forced 
upon the college because of lack of funds at a date 
too late to secure augmentation. 

Factors Governing the Selection of Type of 
Architecture 

It has already been explained that the college 
was subject to the State Division of Architecture 
in architectural matters and that the State De- 
partment of Finance scrutinized every item of cost 
in architectural design. There was, then, little 



escape from a strictly functional type of architec- 
ture, relatively simple rectangular buildings that 
were somewhat severe in outside dressing as well 
as in design. All roofs were flat after the first 
two, which were designed during the war period. 
In all but a very few of the buildings the exterior 
walls were simply stripped of their form lumber 
and painted. There was almost a complete lack 
of brick or masonry trim. Entrance facades were 
rigidly utilitarian. 

In spite of this stem functionalism, the ensemble 
has attracted highly favorable comment from 
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many visitors. The college set up its own faculty 
color committee, and this committee selected a 
simple but attractive combination of warm basic 
colors and warm highlighting colors that effec- 
tively tie all buildings together in a unified whole. 
While the building interiors are devoid of sweep- 
ing Staircases, generous lobbies, terrazzo fioors, 
and marble corridors, the floor plans are highly 
efficient and flexible. 

The Move from the Old to the New Campus 

At the beginning of the planning period the col- 
lege adopted a priority list of buildings and other 
physical facilities, governed by certain practical 
considerations. The first of these was the fact that 
the old campus was so crowded that it could not 
hold any more students. This meant that San 
Francisco State College had to look forward to 
living on two campuses for several years. The 
second consideration was the fact that the college 
was committed to occupy each newly completed 
building at the beginning of the semester follow- 
ing its completion. 

In determining the priority order the college 
had two choices. It could build first the general 
purpose classroom buildings. Had this been done, 
there would have been ample space for a large 
number of students taking lecture courses, but it 
would have been impossible to offer much in the 
way of the physical and life sciences, music, art, 
physical education, and other subject fields re- 
quiring specialized facilities. The old campus was 
sadly lacking in specialized facilities of all kinds. 
The women’s gym was hopelessly small, and the 
men’s gym was a collection of rented facilities 
mostly off-campus. Art, music, drama, science, 
and every other subject field requiring specialized 
building construction were inadequately housed. 

The College, taking the alternative choice, went 
on the assumption that if it built specialized fa- 
cilities first, there would be adequate means of 
teaching laboratory courses and in a pinch, certain 
lecture courses could be offered in the laboratory 
rooms that were designed for a peak load of 5,000 
students. The priority order therefore ran as 
follows : 

Gymnasium and playing fields 

Science Building 

Fine Arts Building 



Administration Building | 

Music and Speech Building , | 

Classroom Building for business and social science \ 
Cafeteria 

Classrooms Building for eduoaition and psychology 

The actual completion dates of the various 
buildings did not follow exactly in the above order i 
because some buildings took less design time than | 
others and therefore went to bid and were com- | 
pleted sooner than anticipated. In general, how- | 
ever, the priority list was followed. ' 

The first building occupied was the gymnasium 
with its various playing fields and other facili- 
ties. During the first semester when students had 
to take the bulk of their courses on the old campus 
and their physical education and recreation on the 
new campus, a good 5 miles away, the staff learned 
enough of the basic problems of living on two 
campuses to work out the principles and pro- 
cedures that were followed for several years. 
Since many students and most faculty people 
drove their own cars, transportation between cam- 
puses was not as severe a problem as it would have 
been if the college had had to provide for all 
shuttling of faculty and students. Three large 
buses were purchased, and these buses ran back 
and forth all day long. The scheduling of classes 
was based on the assumption that students would 
lose about 20 minutes each way; thus classes on 
the old campus started on the full hour and those 
on the new campus on the half hour. A student 
who took a history course from 8 to 9. o’clock, and 
then had to go to the new campus for physical edu- 
cation started the latter class at 9 :30. 

During this first semester many unforeseen 
problems arose. The swimming pool in the gym- 
nasium was not completed on time, so for the first 
6 weeks of the semester instructors taught swim- 
ming by the “lecture method.” It was necessary 
to provide minimum food services for the luncheon 
period. A. war surplus building was moved to 
the new campus and used as a snackbar. 

The second building to be completed was that 
which housed the sciences. When this was occu- 
pied problems of transportation called for more 
adjustments in the class-scheduling arrangement. 

For the convenience of lower division students, 
sections of required basic general education courses 
were offered in the new science building. Since 
the new library was not ready, a small branch li- 
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brary was installed in the new quarters. From 
then on each major section of the college was 
moved from the old to the new campus at the se- 
mester break that followed completion of its 
facilities. The following table indicates the trans- 
ition process. During the fall semester of 1950 
the college was housed entirely on the old campus. 
By July 1954, every function had been moved from 
the old to the new campus, and only one caretaker 
was left behind to act as a watchman until the 
property was disposed of by State authorities. 

The move required 4 years, and the problem of 
transporting students and faculty back and forth 
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during the transition became progressively com- 
plex and disturbing. The old campus remamed 
the seat of administrative and business functions 
until 1952. Faculty meetings were held in the 
old buildings. Each major office, however, had 
a branch office on the new campus. After the mid- 
point of the moving period, however, at the time 
the administration building on the new campus 
was occupied, the new campus became the center 
of all administrative functions and the old. cam- 
pus decreased in importance until its final 
abandonment in July 1954. There were many 
difficulties during the entire period. Many a stu- 



Basic Data on Completed and Future Facilities at San Francisco State College 



Purpose 


Completion 


Occupancy 


Gross 
square feet 


Cost of 
con- 
struction 


Cost of 
initial 
equipment i 


Total cost 






BUILDINGS COMPLETED 






^^Trrr»rioo1iiTin _ 


December 1950 


February 1951 


79, . 


1 

$1,088,374 
800,729 
645, 659 
926,318 
652,038 
682,953 


$74,272 

326,239 

74,079 


$1, 162,646 
1, 126,968 
719,738 


Science 


February 1952 

inco 


February 1952 


56, 89« 
53,341 
61,470 
35, 184 
40, 810 


Library 

Fine Arts 


February 1953 - 


VIUlUDCr 

February 1953 

ityroTr 


90,076 
50,041 
90,785 
29,984 
166,055 
88, 459 

14,628 

79,002 

272,450 

9,097 

105,000 

62,000 


1,016,394 

702,079 


Administration. 


June 1953 


jviay lyoo 

July 1963 


773,738 

724,621 

2,489,690 

961,941 


Cafeteria - 

Creative Arts 


September 1953 

Feoruary 1954 


September 1953 

February 1954 


31, 930 
105,782 
68,258 
56,142 
22,400 
69, 196 
155,341 


694, 637 
2,323,635 
873, 482 
2 1, 139, 198 
208,653 
1, 169,903 
1,228,375 
479, 472 


Education 

Frederick Burk School 

Corporation yard.^. 


June 1954 — 

May 1956 

July 1957 


July iyo4 

September 1956. 

July 1957 


1, 139, 198 
223,281 
1,248,925 
1,500,825 
488,569 
609,200 
813,550 


Humanities-Language Arts 


September 1957 - 

April 1959 


jjeDruary lyoo 

September 1959 




April 1959 


June 1959 


20, 593 




June 1959 - 


September 1959 


28, 588 


504, 200 


iW\ O/l/ll ATI 


August 1959 


September 1959 - 


48, 159 


751, 550 


.Qnlanna 


September 1959 


September 1959 


68,047 


1,423,200 

3,051,600 

925,200 

215,600 


620,000 

280,000 

13,900 

37,600 


2,043,200 
3,311,600 
939, 100 
252,200 


"D rto 1 /I rt iirt TTqIIc _ 


August 1960 


September 1960 


172,068 


rvcSlUCIllJc ixdiio-- ------------------------ - - --------------- 

rt^irm nHHitlATi _ 


January 1961 


Febuary 1961 


65, 000 




Febuary i96i 


March 1961 


6, 376 




















BUILDINGS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 








1961 




13,000 


$280,000 


$40,000 
13, 500 
107,530 


$320,000 
1, 513,500 
1,107,530 




1962 




367, 212 


1, 500, 000 


iviuiti-stury gorogt? — : 


19^2 




34, 936 


1, 000, 000 


Cafeteria acicuiions, mcmumg ttesuience nan Laiuwria.—- 
















BUILDINGS TO BE CONSTRUCTED 






Music-Speech 


1964 

IQfU 


- — 


54.000 

52.000 











Psychology - - - 

Humanities-Language Arts 

Residence halls and dining — 

Facilities for 800 students 


1965 

1965 





54,000 

266,000 


............ 


..... 





Facilities for 400 students 

PlTifyi Tipprincf-Spipncp 


1966 




m,m 


- 










BUILDINGS NEEDED IF ENROLLMENT LIMIT IS INCREASED « 


TTpftltVi flfititifir addition 


1966 




12,000 





, ............ 


. ....... 


Psychology addition 

addiiiATi 


1966 

1966 


■ 


5,400 

9,000 








General Classroom (First wing) 


, 1967 





86, 000 
12,000 
86,000 
86,000 





■ — — 


■ ------------ 


Corporation yard addition 


. 1967 

irmn 


■ — 








General classroom (8d wing) 

/^OYiovol /i1ocGi*A/>m ^Q/1 ^ATITlCy 1 


. 1971 













<Ji6I16rai UlUborvUni \uM — 















(Not included above are needs for additional facilities for library, physical 
education, and nonresident dining facilities.) 

1 Includes nonattached or movable items, 
a Financed by San Francisco Unified School District. 

8 Cost of construction financed by the San Francisco S^te College 
Foundation. 



4 Cost of construction to be amortized over 40-year Period from tacome 
om residence halls. Balance to be amortized from Income from parlcmg 
es. 

^ Data estimated. 
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dent had to be given substitutes for various re- 
quired courses he was unable to schedule. The size 
of classes varied widely, not only from class to 
class but among sections of a given course. When 
the bulk of the classes were given on the old cam- 
pus, the classes held there were sometimes several 
times as large as equivalent courses and sections 
on the new campus. This whole disparity was 
reversed when the bulk of the college occupied 
the new campus. Every effort to combat this 
unevenness was made. Blocks of courses were 
scheduled on each campus, but students neverthe- 
less found all sorts of excuses to take courses on 
the campus most convenient to them. There is 
probably little doubt that the difficulties of at- 
tending a divided college held the enrollment of 
new students far below the normal growth that 
could have been expected. This is particularly 
true of those students who graduated from high 
schools in the immediate area and who heard first 
hand rumors about the inconvenience of the 
schedule. 

The difficulties of getting student assistant help 
for the library, food services, laboratories, and 
other functions were also great for that portion 
of the split campus that was the adjunct rather 
than the main campus at the time. Faculty com- 
plaints were many and vociferous, particularly on 
the part of those whose schedules forced them to 
shuttle back and forth in their own cars once or 
twice during thei day. Faculty meetings were 
often poorly attended. Clerical and other types 
of services cost more because of the splitting of 
functions. It was necessary to operate almost con- 
tinuous light and heavy truck delivery service be- 
tween the two campuses. Since each new building 
was occupied as soon as it was completed, which 
was sometimes months before adequate campus 
roads, walks, and landscaping were finished, foot 
traffic constantly carried abrasive sand into the 
buildings and caused considerable damage to floor 
coverings. 

In order to use all facilities as completely as 
possible, it was necessary to concentrate most lab- 
oratory work into relatively few rooms and to con- 
vert other laboratories to lecture halls. In many 
cases laboratory equipment was left intact, and 
teachers of English found themselves lecturing to 
students surrounded by Bunsen burners and other 
scientific paraphernalia. In some cases, however, 
laboratories were stripped of all scientific equip- 



ment and filled with tablet armchairs for lecture 
purposes. In order to insure that the new build- 
ings and equipment would be properly cared for, 
the chairman of the division for which the\^uild- 
ing was designed was made the responsible admin- 
istrator for that building. The difficulties arising, 
however, may be well understood when it is re- 
membered that several of the buildings had ten- 
ants who belonged to other departments and who 
could not be expected to show the same care in 
using the facilities as would those for whom the 
building was designed. Probably no other single 
problem created more tensions. 

Communication among students and faculty en- 
countered many problems. Students belonging to 
organizations found it nearly impossible to get a 
quorum at any meeting since membership was di- 
vided between campuses. Faculty committees had 
the same difficulties. Whether a given meeting 
was a success depended pretty largely upon which 
campus the meeting was scheduled. When a fac- 
ulty member attempted to get in touch with any 
particular student, t|ie fact that the student was 
shuttling back and jporth between two campuses 
often made his problem a difficult one. 

There were many other effects of living on two 
campuses that are more difficult to describe and 
less objective in their measurement. There is 
strong reason for believing that the type of pro- 
gram certain students selected was at least par- 
tially determined by the attitudes of the students 
with whom they shared a car ride to either one 
campus or the other. Many students commuted 
by car from 35 or 40 miles away. If the majority 
of those sharing rides had to go to the old campus 
the first thing in the morning, the minority often 
found themselves under pressure to take courses 
on the same campus. Faculty, too, often shared 
rides from their homes to the college. There is 
the possibility that some of these also requested 
certain courses or sections to meet not only the 
transportation convenience of their ride group but 
also to take advantage of the downtown campus’ 
easier access by trains, streetcars, and buses. 

It is difficult to assess the real cost of this period 
during which the college was in the process of 
shifting from the old campus to the new. It is 
quite possible, however, that the cost involved, in- 
cluding unmeasurable indirect costs, was so ap- 
preciable that it would have been more economical 
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to hold the growth of the student body down to a 
number that could have been cared for on the old 
campus until such time as the college could have 
been moved in its entirety. 

Accompaniments of Change 

Ordinarily the institution which plans a new 
campus does so because of rapid growth. This 
was certainly the case with San Francisco State 
College. However, institutions, like individuals, 
often forget that change not only brings problems 
that have been contemplated, but also others that 
are unexpected. The new campus was planned 
with the mistaken belief that the staff had fore- 
seen and made provision for most of the major 
changes that the college would undergo when it 
left the old cramped quarters behind. Neither 
the college administration nor the authors of ear- 
lier surveys of State higher education foresaw that 
the growth of San Francisco State College would 
be far greater than anticipated. Fortunately the 
college’s master plan was flexible enough to ad- 
just to most of this unforeseen growth. It was 
not anticipated, however, that the college would 
change so drastically in certain of its aspects that 
it would become a far different kind of institution. 
At the old campus with its limited site, crowded 
buildings, and relatively small faculty and student 
body, everyone knew almost everybody else. 
Democratic participation by the faculty was rela- 
tively easy and highly effective. Three years 
after moving to the new campus the staff became 
aware that the old college was gone. The faculty 
broke up into parochial divisional groups, and as 
growth continued the broad divisional faculties 
began to break up into departmental segments. 
It was difficult to get a quorum for faculty meet- 
ings. Committees multiplied and too often com- 
mittee actions even on broad policy matters tended 
to arouse little debate when they were considered 
by the faculty as a whole for flnal action. Each 
major instructional department wanted its own 
representative on each major committee. It be- 
came increasingly difficult to And committee mem- 
bers at large who could think objectively of the 
welfare of the whole college as opposed to the 
welfare of the department to which they owed 
their immediate loyalties. 



Much of the disintegration of the faculty as a 
closely knit group was due to the sheer increase 
in the size of the institution, but much also was 
due to the physical Separation and grouping of the 
faculty into the various separate buildings on the 
campus. Many old friends saw each other once a 
month instead of almost daily. The common 
lunch hour, formerly from 12 to 1, was now sched- 
uled from 11 to 2 o’clock. Both on and off 
campus small groups with common interests 
tended to dine together. With instructional divi- 
sions ranging from 30 to 100 faculty members, the 
new faculty member required a year or more to be- 
come acquainted with his immediate colleagues. 
Often years went by before he built friendships 
outside of his own field. It became necessary to 
have a faculty handbook to acquaint all members 
with basic regulations and procedures. A weekly 
faculty bulletin became necessary to announce 
meetings, deadlines, and official events. The mod- 
est person might write a significant book unknown 
to his colleagues outside of his field unless he sent 
a notice to the editor of the weekly bulletin. ^ Fare- 
well parties for retiring faculty became divisional 
affairs, whereas they once used to be college- wide 
in scope. Had the planners foreseen this great 
change they might have done something to miti- 
gate it, but it probably could not have been pre- 
vented. 

The changes that affected students of the insti- 
tution were of the same general nature. Student 
organizations became largely those of special in- 
terests which usually revolved around the student’s 
major academic field. Old college- wide student 
organizations tended to disappear. The old 
campus was centrally located from the standpoint 
of public transportation and around it were many 
rooming houses and small apartments where non- 
resident students could be housed within walking 
distance of the campus. The new campus was 
surrounded by restricted housing districts that 
afforded few low-cost rental facilities. It was 
hoped that the opening of new dormitories for 
800 men and women would do much to bring back 
the old solidarity in the student body, and this did 
happen to a degree, but it was a slow process. 
More and more students have tended to become 
statistics in the registrar’s office. Except in the 
case of the rare faculty member who insisted 
upon knowing all of his students as individuals, 
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the old close relationship between teacher and 
students generally disappeared. 

Most of these changes, inadequately sampled 
above, were the inevitable result of growth. No 
growing institution can escape problems, but most 
institutions could hold these problems down to a 
more desirable limit if they could anticipate them 
and if they could provide certain facilities. Some 
of these facilities are physical, and if they could be 
constructed in time, would ease the problems of 
such a move. For those institutions which can af- 
ford it, every classroom building of 40,000-60,000 
square feet, and every major part of a larger 
structure, would benefit from student and faculty 
lounges. Such lounges would do much to hold 
faculty and students together both individually 
and collectively. A central faculty club would do 
much to bring all faculty together and discover 
for each the hidden talents of his colleagues. A 
generous student union building with many small 
meeting rooms would equally benefit the students. 

Suggestions for Guidance 

Almo st everything that San Francisco State 
College could give in the way of advice to other 
institutions in planning new facilities has been 
already said. The writers feel that the system of 
State college planning as developed in California 
is an effective system for the development of capi- 
tal outlay projects. This system, however, is 
rather complex because it was worked out for a 
large group of State colleges under the control of 
powerful and complex State agencies. The sug- 
gestions that might be given to a simpler State 
organization or to a privately controlled institu- 
tion could therefore be far less complicated. 

Faculty participation in planning should be 
through a representative committee with its chief 
responsibility the consideration of the general 
educational future of the institution. Few faculty 
members in any college are equipped by training 
or experience to participate actively in site pur- 
chase, site planning, in estimating population 
trends, or in detailed planning of individual facil- 
ities. 

The direction of facility planning should be 
placed in the hands of an administrator equipped 
by both training and experience to handle this 
highly complex task.. He should be responsible 



only to the president or vice-president of the in- 
stitution or to a very small board or faculty com- 
mittee which can give time to the work and which 
has the necessary knowledge, authority, and re- 
sponsibility to work effectively. In a large insti- 
tution this administrator should be well paid, on 
a full-time basis, and have adequate technical and 
clerical assistants. In a small institution a part- 
time building consultant should be retained on a 
long-term basis. He should make visits to the 
institution when necessary and work directly with 
a coordinator appointed by the college administra- 
tion to keep the process going between his visits. 

The president, vice president, or proper small 
administrative committee should resolve any con- 
flict arising between the administrator m charge 
of the building program and any instructional 
department or other agency. 

No institution should plan for less than a 10- 
year period, with intermediate target dates of 
2 or 3 years each.- It would be even better for 
the institution to look ahead 40 or 50 years, so 
that a site may be acquired while it is yet reason- 
ably priced. Basic to the planning are estimates 
of the size of the student body for each target date. 
The measure of size of the student body should 
be the student credit hour or a derived measure 
such as the full-time student equivalent. The 
target date estimates of enrollments might there- 
fore be in terms of FTE (full-time student equiv- 
alent) by instructional field and by each type of 
course given — that is, lecture or la^ratory. 

The institution must set its policy on utilization 
standards in order to translate the anticipated 
student credit hours into classrooms needed. The 
full-time student equivalent figures used here and 
elsewhere in this chapter when referring to the 
building of facilities relate to the enrollment from 
classes scheduled between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. The 
current practice in California is to require, from 
the hours of 8 o’clock in the morning to 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, an average utilization of lecture 
rooms equivalent to 30 class hours a week with 
75 percent utilization of all stations. For lab- 
oratory rooms the standard is an average use of 
22 clock hours per week and 85 percent of utiliza- 
tion. In the writers’ opinion, these standards are 
excessively high even in a large institution that has 
a broad curriculum and that is alert to'constantly 
changing methods of instruction. It is the per- 
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centage of station utilization that is most difficult 
to secure, rather than the minimal number of 
hours per week. The smaller the institution, the 
more impossibly high these standards become. In 
order to derive realistic utilization standards, the 
college should study its curricula, teaching prac- 
tices, percentage of students in residence, the type 
of existing facilities, and any other factors that 
may bear upon utilization standards. Other 
standards must be derived to determine the target 
date complement of administrative and faculty 
offices, library space and facilities auxiliary to 
classroom instruction. 

If a new campus is to be purchased, long-term 
planning is even more important. Once the site 
is agreed upon, a land planner should be retained 
to lay out the general campus scheme, the approxi- 
mate location of instructional buildings, residence 
halls, and other facilities. Initial and future 
roads, walkways, lawns, playing fields, utilities, 
and every other aspect of site planning should be 
carefully studied. The site planner is most effec- 
tive if he works closely with the college on the 
location of educational facilities for the most 
efficient possible functioning. 

In most cases the college cannot expect to plan 
all of its necessary new facilities so they may be 
financed and constructed at one time. If the ex- 
pansion program is to cover a 10-year period, then 
the various projects needed to complete it should 
be given priority numbers and approximate com- 
pletion dates, to the end that the college can fol- 
low an orderly program of student growth that 
matches the program of adding facilities. For 
an older institution the priority listing will include 
not only the building of new structures but the 
remodeling of some and perhaps the demolition 
of others. 

Before actual requests for funds are made, 
specifications should be completed for each high- 
priority facility. Keasonably accurate cost esti- 
mates cannot be derived otherwise. The specifi- 
cations should be educational and functional in 
nature as well as architectural. Specifications 
for each instructional classroom, auxiliary room, 
office, and every other facility necessary for effi- 
cient handling of the educational functions as- 
signed to the building, should be laid out in detail. 
Such specifications should include the following 
information: function of the room, type of stu- 
dent station, if any, number of stations, FTE 



capacity of the room, square footage, facilities 
that will be built into the room as a part of the 
general contract, items of equipment that should 
be a part of the general contract, and items of 
equipment to be purchased directly by the insti- 
tution that are not a pari of the general contract. 

The best approximate estimates are subject to 
change due to shifts in the cost of materials and 
labor and other unpredictable factors. Therefore, 
the college should secure sufficient funds to meet 
the estimated cost of the gross area plus at least 
15 to 20 percent for contingencies. If not used 
on this project, the balance can be held ovei .^or 
the next. 

Since selection of an architect is $uch an im- 
portant step, it should be confined to t^ose archi- 
tects who have had experience in designing similar 
college structures. The architect chosen should 
have a sound reputation for reasonably accurate 
estimates of costs, and should recognize the value 
of help from educational consultants in college 
facilities. 

During this planning period the college should 
determine whether it will purchase its own equip- 
ment and thus save the architect’s usual 8 percent 
fee or whether it will retain the architect to su- 
pervise these purchases. While the architect 
must know what equipment goes into each room 
so that he may design a room to fit, the probability 
is that the college could actually purchase the 
equipment at a considerable saving. At the time 
-of the final submission date for working drawings, 
a final detailed conference should be held. At 
this time both the college and the architect should 
have a complete record of all original specifica- 
tions, all changes in such specifications, and notes 
covering every other type of agreement between 
the college and the architect. 

Both the college representative and the architect 
should sign all documents. Only in this way can 
misunderstandings be held to a minimum. No 
change order should be initiated by either party 
alone, for change orders are generally very costly. 
When the architect originates a change order, the 
college should fully approve the reason and the 
cost. When the college originates such an order, 
the architect should estimate the cost and give his 
opinion on the item’s desirability. It is strongly 
urged that the college consider seriously the ad- 
visability of providing for certain types of inspec- 
tion not normally covered in the architect’s 
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contract. These would include surveys of soil 
compaction, slump tests, and inspection of steel 
and weld joints. 

Acceptance of the building from the contractor 
should of course be approved by the architect, the 
college, and if they are retained, specialized inspec- 
tors. The architect should carry his services 
through to the expiration dates on all guarantees 
made by the general and other contractors. 

Planning Process at San Francisco State College 

The following steps in the planning process are 
those which, based on experience, the college re- 
quires at present. It must be admitted that not 
all of them were followed in the move described 
in this chapter. The first version of the proce- 
dures listed below was drafted in 1949, crystal- 
lized in much of its present general form in 1953, 
and refined and consolidated in the years that have 
passed since that time. The procedures are still 
in the process of revision and may, when the new 
State Board of Trustees assumes control, undergo 
still further change. 

1. Projection of college enrollment 5 years in ad- 
vance with tentative projections another 5 years or 
more heyond that. In California the basic projec- 
tions are made hy the Office of the Population Analyst 
in the State Department of mnance with the co- 
operation of each State college. 

2. Estimate of FTE enrollment in each instruc- 
tional department for each of the target dates. 

3. Estimate of FTE enrollment in each instruc- 
tional department, broken down into enrollment in 
lecture courses, laboratory courses, and those activi- 
ties that need no classroom facilities (student teach- 
ing in the public schools, for example). 

4. Determination of classroom utilization stand- 
ards to be used in estimating classroom needs. These 
current standards, uniform for all California State 
colleges, set the average hourly use per week re- 
quired in all lecture and laboratory rooms and the 
average percentage of utilization of stations. This 
will equate FTE to student stations. 

5. Use of the formula derived from the utilization 
standards to estimate the number of student stations 
needed at the target date. 

6. Translation of the number of student stations 
needed into classrooms of various functions and 
sizes. 

7. Subtraction of the number of classrooms that 
are now available or that will be available at the 
target date from the number of classrooms derived 
from step 6 above. 



8. Determination of classroom facilities available 
at the target date for which planning is being com- 
pleted. These facilities are made up of those now in 
existence, those in course of completion, and those 
that are financed and will be completed for occupancy 
at the target date. 

9. Derivation of the net additional facilities re- 
quired by subtracting the facilities that will be avail- 
able at the target date (step 8) from the total need of 
all facilities at later target dates. 

10. Drawing up of complete educational specifica- 
tions for all new facilities needed, including class- 
rooms, auxiliary rooms to serve these classrooms, 
offices to house new faculty, and noninstructional 
facilities — central administrative offices, cafeterias, 
residence halls, corporation yards, and library. 

11. Establishment of a priority order of all facili- 
ties to be requested. , 

12. Establishment of statewide priority list for all 
State colleges by the Division of State Colleges. 

13. Preliminary planning by the Division of Archi- 
tecture from the detailed specifications submitted 
by the college. Conferences between the architects 
and the executive dean are then held, and from the 
preliminary plans and specifications the estimated 
cost is derived. The scope and cost of each building 
must be agreed to by representatives of the college, 
the Division of State Colleges, the Department of 
Finance, the Legislative Analyst, and the Division of 
Architecture. Subsequent additions to scope are ap- 
proved only at a new scope conference attended by 
representatives of all of the agencies listed above. 

14. Inclusion of cost estimates and descriptions for 
each project in the Governor’s Budget. If funds are 
insufficient at the time, the financial authorities of 
the State may postpone certain projects but no final 
deletion may be made without general concurrence. 

15. Action by the legislature on all capital outlay 
projects. The very careful screening preceding legis- 
lative action has been so effective in recent years that 
the legislature has approved almost every project. 

16. Determination by the State Division of Archi- 
tecture of which projects shall be designed by its own 
architects and which shall be allotted to private 
architects under the Division’s general supervision. 
It appears to be the right of the new Board of Trus- 
tees to supervise all State college building in the 
future, although the State Division of Architecture 
would continue to be utilized for certain projects. 

17. Preparation of working drawings by Division 
of Architecture designers or by private architects 
under the supervision of the Division of Architecture 
in close and constant collaboration with the college’s 
executive dean and with the Administrative Planning 
Office in the Division of State Colleges. 

18. Publication of specifications by the State Divi- 
sion of Architecture. Copies of these specifications 
and blueprints are provided to all qualified construe- 
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tion firms in the State. By law the work of con- 
struction must go to the lowest qualified bidder. A 
starting and completion date are a part of the 
contract. 

19. Appointment by the State of a construction 
supervisor under the direction of the State Division 
of Architecture for each building under construction. 

20. Consideration of change orders which may be- 
come necessary because of some unforeseen factor, 
such as poor subsoil conditions, errors in structural 
design, or any factor other than that relating to edu- 
cational functions. The necessary change orders are 
initiated by the construction supervisor/or the archi- 
tect who designed the building. The thoroughness of 
the planning system has held costly change orders to 
an almost irreducible minimum. On this campus the 
average has been less than two minor change orders 
per building. 

21. Acceptance of the building from the contractor 
following inspections by the construction supervision 
branch of the State Division of Architecture. There 
is usually one inspection for general work in addition 
to one for electrical, one for plumbing, etc. When 
the building has been finally accepted by the State it 
is turned over to the college for occupancy. Certain 
facilities in each building are covered with a giiaran- 
tee of 1 year after occupancy. Should these facili- 
ties be found wanting during this period, the contrac- 
tor responsible is required to make necessary altera- 
tions. 

22. Formal announcement and dedication of each 
facility is left to the college. When only one build- 
ing is completed every year or so there is usually 
a formal dedication ceremony for that structure. 
When several buildings are completed within a few 
months of each other, dedication ceremonies may 
cover all such facilities. 

23. Assignment of space in each new building is in 
the hands of the local college authorities. In general, 
however, assignment of space follows the original 
plans. Long experience has taught this institution 
to follow certain guiding principles in assignment of 
space. First, each new building “belongs” to the 
college as a whole, not to any one department or to 
any other agency of the institution. Each depart- 
ment receives only those areas that it can use. Thus, 
if a science department cannot use all of its facilities 
efficiently at the time it moves in, and if other de- 
partments are short of facilities necessary to carry 
on their programs, then the needy departments are 
assigned space in the science building. This may 
mean that temporarily unnecessary laboratories may 
have all scientific equipment removed and con- 
verted into temporary lecture rooms. Second, no de- 
partment is given consideration for additional class- 
rooms until those previously assigned have met utili- 
zation standards. 



24. Appropriation of funds for equipment for small 
construction projects is made by the legislature the 
same year that it appropriates funds for planning 
and construction. For large projects, however, the 
appropriation for equipment is made the year follow- 
ing the appropriation for planning and construction. 
The appropriation for equipment is allocated to the 
college. The purchasing agent working with the 
executive dean and with the departments maizes up 
his equipment orders and submits them to the State 
Purchasing Department. The State Purchasing De- 
partment normally calls for bids and is bound by law 
to accept the lowest bid that meets the proper stand- 
ards. 

25. Miscellaneous items. Each building project 
carries a contingent fund that ranges from 5 to 10 
percent. This fund is retained until 1 year after 
the building is occupied. When the low bid accepted 
for a structure is higher than the appropriation avail- 
able, it is the usual practice for the State Department 
of Finance to augment the appropriation from re- 
serves. The architect is practically never forced 
to redraw plans and resubmit them to bid. If the 
low bid is below the appropriation, then the college 
is directed to hand back the savings to the State so 
that a reserve fund is built up to provide for aug- 
mentations. If the amount of money appropriated 
for equipment is insufficient, or if it is larger than 
is necessary to purchase the approved equipment, 
then, respectively, the equipment fund is augmented 
from reserves or the reserve fund is increased by 
the surplus. 

Once each year a field representative from the 
Division of State Colleges makes a careful inspection 
of all facilities on the campus and estimates the full- 
time student equivalent capacity of all classrooms. 
He also estimates the faculty office capacity of each 
building. These data are used by each college as a 
basis for estimating future needs. 

Inasmuch as all State collies are built on State- 
owned property, any confiict between State building 
regulations and local building regulations is resolved 
in favor of the State. All easements written into 
deeds of State-purchased property are respected by 
the State. 

As of this date, the State has refused to finance 
student union buildings, bookstores, and similar en- 
terprises. If money from other sources becomes 
available for the construction of such enterprises and 
a site on a State college campus is available, the 
State will lease the site to a properly approved local 
organization. All structures and other facilities built 
on leased sites become the legal property of the State. 
Actually the State has never assumed control of such 
property. These facilities must meet all State re- 
quirements for construction as interpreted by the 
State Division of Architecture, which also approves 
the design. 
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Postscript 

In 15 years San Francisco State College has 
grown from a student body of 800 to one of 12,000, 
or approximately 8,600 FTE; from a faculty of 
fewer than 80 to one of nearly 700 ; from an under- 
graduate school dominated by the teacher-training 
function to a broad liberal arts institution with 
master’s degree program and plans for entering 
the field of the doctorate in cooperation with the 
University of California. It is rapidly expanding 
into the area of research — ^institutional, faculty, 
and foundation sponsored. 

When this program of expansion started, 15 
years ago, the institution was housed on 5 acres 
of shabby, congested site in the heart of San 
Francisco. We are proud of the fact that, during 
those hectic years, we planned a new campus, 
moved to it, and continuously expanded our new 
facilities — all without even one serious inter- 
ruption in the rapid development of our educa- 
tional program. The sacrifices were many, but 
they were largely those that affected the personal 
convenience of students, faculty, and administra- 
tors. There were complaints, but they were 
transitory and probably healthy. 

Today the senior staff members who planned and 
managed the move to the campus near Lake 
Merced recall the problems and difficulties, but the 
faculty member enjoying the new, well-planned, 
and functional facilities, or the student strolling 
across the tree-dotted quad bstween the newly ex- 
panded science building and the newly expanded 
library, can only conclude that, whatever the trib- 



ulations, the move was worth it. With proper 
planning, difficulties can be kept to a minimum, 
and even a large urban institution like San Fran- 
cisco State College can shift its location, if not 
easily, at least with benefit to all concerned. 

The tremendous expansion in higher education 
since the close of the second world war is a matter 
of statistical record and this growth will appar- 
ently continue. This vast increase in the numbers 
of youth in higher education will be accompanied 
by some foreseen and many unforeseen changes in 
curricula and teaching procedures. The possibil- 
ities of audiovisual facilities have as yet been 
barely explored. Experiments in education by 
television may lead to less than the zealots fore- 
cast, but they are symptoms of the far-reaching 
changes about to break over us. Learning ma- 
chines, in some form or another, will disturb 
cloistered halls that in many cases still are much 
the same as they were 20 years ago. Any signifi- 
cant new direction in the educational program of 
a college or university sooner or later calls for 
some alteration in the buildings and equipment 
that must serve the new functions. Every college 
and university, therefore, should have a continu- 
ous program of long-range planning for its physi- 
cal facilities as well as for its educational ends and 
means. Every facility should be so carefully 
planned that “function” for the foreseen should 
go hand in hand with “flexibility” for what may 
actually come. If a college or university has an 
opportunity to move, this may provide an excellent 
chancre to replan its future with these factors in 
mind. 
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TBE ADMINISTRATION of Howard OoUege had Xmrmd 
through sad experience that such a major operation as raw- 
ing the college to a new campus can arouse hitter diyisi/oe- 
ness among its constituents. The oiflcers therefore in con- 
templating this move first employed various su/rvey^ agents 
to he assured that the move was sou/nd and feasihle from 
every angle and then told the story convincingly to the de- 
nominational body from which its support derives wntU 
there was enthusiastic fanjordble response. 

In this insta/nce the new fa/Mities were sufficiently near 
completion to permit the move to he made at one time be- 
tween terms. 

Moving Howard College to a New Site 

By 

Harwell G. Davis 

Chancellor, Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. 



||OWAED COLLEGE of Birmingham, Ala., 
^ moved 11 miles from the East Lake campus to 
an entirely new campus in suburban Homewood 
during the summer of 1957. The story of that 
historic move is one chapter in the story of the 
awakening of a large number of people to a keen 
awareness of the compelling need of such a move; 
the story of meeting strong opposition from some 
good and influential people who did not consider 
the move necessary or judicious. Above all it is 
the story of heroic action of many devoted, un- 
selfish persons who gave of their time, their 
talents, and their finances to establish a new and 
beautiful campus. 

Historical Background 

For a long period after the War Between the 
States, agriculture on the large farms in the south- 
ern part of the State gradually became less and 



less profitable. The population of the State 
shifted to North Alabama. Industrial Birming- 
ham became the fast-growing metropolis of the 
State. In 1887 Birmingham sought to have the 
poverty-stricken college moved to that city from 
Marion, Ala., and a high-pressure campaign was 
conducted for the purpose of accomplishing this 
obj ecti ve. The Alabama Baptist State Convention 
met at Union Springs in July 1887. During the 
convention a proposal was presented and approved 
to move the college to Birmingham. It was dur- 
ing these flush times when land values, in and 
around Birmingham, were inflated that the site at 
East Lake in Birmingham was chosen. 

Although the decision by the Alabama Baptist 
State Convention to move to Birmingham was by 
a clear majority vote of the convention, the action 
alienated a large amount of the financial support 
of the college. The president of the college refused 
to move to Birmingham, and, with many of those 
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who also opposed the move, he established and 
operated a college on the old campus at Marion. 
This rift seriously handicapped the development 
of the new campus at East Lake and the growth 
of the student body. (Approximately 60 years 
later, when consideration was given to relocating 
the campus, it was realized that history was wav- 
ing a red flag to warn that such action could safely 
be taken only after a virtually unanimous action 
of the Baptist State Convention.) 

By its charter Howard College is an agency of 
the Alabama Baptist State Convention. This 
Convention appoints its trustees and appropriates 
funds for its support. The membership of the 
Alabama Baptist State Convention consists of 
messengers from cooperating Baptist churches lo- 
cated in Alabama. 

Among the purposes of the Convention the fol- 
lowing are stated in its constitution : 

1. To offer an agency of cooperation for the churches. 

2. To promote the preaching of the gospel. 

3. To support ministerial education. 

The finances of the Convention result from volun- 
tary contributions by the cooperating churches 
through what is known as the Cooperative Pro- 
gram. The convention has no authority to re- 
quire any church, association, or individual to 
support it financially. 

Thus it is evident that the very existence of 
Howard College and its future prosperity require 
any important or major move of the college to 
have the almost unanimous approval of the con- 
vention and of the Baptists of the State of Ala- 
bama. 

The property in East Lake donated to the college 
for a campus was approximately one city block 
wide and several city blocks deep. Time proved 
this to be inadequate for the development of a 
proper campus and the campus at East Lake was 
never fully developed. 

In 1889 the Baptists over the State pledged 
$32,000 for endowment and $14,450 for new build- 
ings. On the strength of these pledges the princi- 
pal building on the East Lake campus was 
completed in 1891 and, originally named Academic 
Hall, it later became known as “Old Main.” The 
Panic of 1893 which swept Birmingham bank- 
rupted Howard College. No additional buildings 
of any importance were erected on the campus 
until the fall of 1902. At that time Dr, A. P. 
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Montague became president of the college and 
served until August 1912. During the 10 years 
of his presidency, Kenfroe and Montague Halls 
were built and $100,000 of endowment was raised. 
Afterwards, what was known as Science Hall was 
erected. This was a brick veneer building con- 
structed from secondhand materials. There, was 
also constructed an attractive dormitory for young 
ladies, which was located about a block from the 
main campus, and a small but substantial gym- 
nasium was built on the campus. As the student 
body increased, these buildings became inadequate 
to accommodate the activities of the college. 
Consequently a number of old residences were used 
for classrooms and offices. 

Financial Difficulties 

On July 1, 1939, Howard College had a change 
in administration. For a number of years prior to 
that time, the college had operated at a financial 
deficit and at the close of its fiscal year in 1939 
it owed approximately one-half million dollars. 
The salaries of the members of its faculty, its 
current operating bills, and the interest on its 
funded debt were delinquent. The college had no 
credit. It was necessary for the president of the 
board of trustees of Howard College to endorse, 
the note of the college for a few thousand dollars 
in order to secure a sufficient amount of money to 
pay the outgoing president his salary to the end 
of his term of office. To keep the college operat- 
ing, the incoming president served without com- 
pensation for the first 3 months in office. 

The new administration found that the build- 
ings being used by the college were in such con- 
dition that it was impossible to repair them eco- 
nomically. The old residences being used for 
classrooms presented an especially serious fire 
hazard. The cramped area of the campus was 
bounded on one side by dilapidated shacks; too, 
several privately owned residences were situated 
in the same block with the college buildings. On 
the other hand, the college was situated in what 
was once a fine residential section. The Baptist 
Church near the campus had for a half century 
been the college church and its local members had 
served the college students well. The quadrangle 
with its gentle slope from “Old Main” to the street, 
shaded by its fine oaks, was beautiful and it created 
a sentimental attachment that tended to prevent a 
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full appreciation of the critical needs of the 
college. 

The college had been “starred” ^ by the regional 
accrediting agency because of its financial condi- 
tion, its inadequate support of the library, and its 
failure to pay promptly the salaries of the faculty. 
Consequently, the first task of the new adminis- 
tration was to secure funds on which to operate 
and to restore the financial reputation of the 
college. 

While the trustees knew the college was in bad 
financial condition, they did not realize that the 
condition was so acute. WTien the board was ad- 
vised of this condition a meeting was held and the 
members present contributed $35,000 cash to en- 
able the payment of salaries of faculty members 
and of some of the more pressing debts. After 
that experience the college paid cash for every 
purchase it made. In addition to this contribu- 
tion by members of the board of trustees the col- 
lege raised by subscription during the first year 
of the new administration about $150,000 to apply 
on its indebtedness. The progress made during 
this first year was sufficient to influence the re- 
gional accrediting agency to restore the college to 
a fully accredited status, although it took several 
years to put the financial house in order. 

It was generally recognized by those familiar 
with college needs that the area of the campus of 
Howard College was inadequate. Previous ad- 
ministrations of the college had called attention to 
this fact and made some attempt to move the col- 
lege to a location where it could develop properly, 
but these efforts had failed. The administration 
sought advice from several prominent college ad- 
ministrators who resided outside of Alabama con- 
cerning the needs of Howard College. The 
unanimous opinion of these advisers was that it 
was necessary for the college either to acquire a 
considerable area of land adjoining its present 
campus or to move to an entirely new location. 
These findings were given publicity throughout 
the State in the hope of reaching as many of the 
Baptists of Alabama as possible. 

Efforts To Acquire Land 

The Board of Trustees of Howard College first 
decided to make an effort to secure property ad- 

1 Listing of a college with an asterisk was the Indication of 
provisional accreditation. 



joining the present campus. The president of the 
college was authorized to attempt to purchase 
such property. This plan of the college soon be- 
came known, and the prices of properties in that 
vicinity suddenly were very high. Some of the 
owners of property adjoining the campus refused 
to state a price at which they would sell the prop- 
erty; others refused to permit an inspection of 
the houses in order for the college to determine 
what offer it would make for such property ; and 
some needed property was bought by speculators. 

Illustrating the difficulties encountered in the 
effort to secure property adjoining the old cam- 
pus are two cases. One person suggested that he 
would like to be of service to the college without 
any expense in acquiring the property it needed. 
The trustees requested him to endeavor to pur- 
chase for the college certain houses and lots. 
Several weeks later, when he was asked if he had 
made any progress in securing the property, he 
stated that he found that the purchase price was, 
in his opinion, too high for the college to consider, 
but that he was of the opinion that the property 
was extremely valuable for other purposes than 
college purposes and consequently he and a friend 
had purchased it. 

In another case, an owner had been offered a 
definite price by the college for an old residence 
situated under the eaves of its dormitory. The 
owner notified the college that the offer would be 
accepted. A representative of the college called 
late one afternoon for the abstract of title m order 
to use an accurate description in the contract of 
sale, which the owner stated she would sign the 
next morning. Knowing that an old couple who 
lived in the house would probably be disturbed 
when they found that the property was sold, the 
representative of the college stopped by their 
house and advised them that the college was buy- 
ing the property but would not require them to 
move for a number of months. That night their 
son called the president of the college by tele- 
phone and said that he had been advised that the 
owner of the property was not bound legally be- 
cause a written contract for the sale of the prop- 
erty to the college had not been signed and that 
he had agreed to pay the owner a larger price 
than the college had offered and had secured a 
written contract for the sale from the owner. 

Til rough the Alaha/ma Baptist (the denomina- 
tion’s paper), through representatives at each 
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county association of churchcvs- and at the Alabama 
Baptist State Convention, the Baptists of the 
State were informed of the efforts to expand the 
campus and the obstacles that were met in trying 
to acquire property adjoining the old campus. In 
a last effort to acquire the property, an appeal was 
mtide through the local clubs and other local or- 
ganizations in the section of the city where 
Howard campus was situated, for the community 
to aid the college in obtaining the property needed. 
In this appeal it was stated that the college had 
been advised by prominent educators that unless 
it could secure this additional property it would, 
be necessary to move the college to a new site. 
This statement prompted a prominent person to 
give utterance to the following sentiment: “The 
president of Howard College is a friend of mine, 
so I am reminding him that two previous presi- 
dents of the college suggested the moving of the 
college, and we simply moved the presidents.” 

General Education Board Assistance 

At about this time Howard College and 
Birmingham-Southern College, a Methodist 
school, secured a joint grant from the General 
Education Board (The Rockefeller Foundation) 
and made a successful campaign to raise matching 
funds to meet the conditions of that grant. Prior 
to making the grant the General Education Board 
made a survey of the educational needs of the two 
colleges and found that the pressing need of 
Howard College was plant improvement. The 
grant limited the funds which were to come to 
Howard College to that purpose and expressed the 
opinion that unless additional property could be 
obtained adjoining its campus a new college site 
should be developed. When this report became 
known there was every indication that the Ala- 
bama Baptist State Convention would approve 
the move to a new site, but the administration of 
the college was anxious that it be clear beyond a 
reasonable doubt that such a move was being 
forced by the failure to acquire the necessary prop- 
erty adjoining the old campus after a conscien- 
tious and strong effort had been made to do so. 
As stated earlier, history had warned that this 
was necessary in order to retain a sufficiently fa- 
vorable climate for the raising of the large amount 



of money necessary to finance such a move and 
develop a new campus. 

Institutional Survey 

In October 1944, the Alabama Baptist State 
Convention requested Dr. Doak S. Campbell, then 
President of Florida State Colley for Women, 
to direct the study of the Baptist program of 
higher education in Alabama. The highly compe- 
tent staff which Dr. Campbell secured to assist 
him in making this study consisted of the follow- 
ing personnel: Dr. C. C. Colvert, Professor of 
Education, University of Texas; Dr. Curtis H. 
Dickson, Vice President, Mercer University; Dr. 
Ray L. Hamon, Specialist in School Plants, of the 
U.S. Office of Education ; Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, Di- 
rector of Join^ Libraries of Vanderbilt, Peabody, 
and Scarritt Colleges; and Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Iowa 
State University. The report of this study stated 
that the location of Howard College was not con- 
ducive to growth and development ; that if Howard 
College were to remain at that location, a, great 
deal of additional property should be acquired; 
and unless additional land was acquired the 
campus would be inadequate for athletic and 
playing fields, instructional and dormitory facili- 
ties, and faculty residences. It also stated that 
the facilities were substandard and inadequate and 
that unless Howard College secured adequate area 
for its campus and made the large amount of im- 
provements which had been suggested, the result 
would inevitably be the decline of the Baptist pro- 
gram of higher education in Alabama. This re- 
port was made to the Alabama Baptist State Con- 
vention and received wide publicity. In addition 
to that report was the convincing evidence that 
the additional needed area adjoining the campus 
of Howard College could not be acquired, and that 
even if it could be acquired at the prices being 
asked by those owners who indicated a willingness 
to sell, it would be much more economical for the 
college to abandon its present campus and develop 
an entirely new one. 

With these reports being given wide publicity, 
the Board of Trustees of Howard College sub- 
mitted a recommendation to the Alabama Baptist 
State Convention requesting that the college be 
authorized and directed to acquire a new location 
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and develop a new campus. The recommendation 
of the board of trustees was unanimously and 
enthusiastically approved by the Alabama Baptist 
State Convention. Thus concluded this long edu- 
cational process, which had often taxed patience, 
which was filled with disappointments and dis- 
couragements, but which also disclosed that the 
people when properly informed would support the 
action which was to the best interest of the 
great cause which they had undertaken to foster 
through their convention. The selling campaign 
had yielded fine fruit. The college, and not the 
president, was to move. 

Selecting the Site 

The Board of Trustees of Howard College 
then authorized the president of the college, with 
the advice and consent of a committee of its 
trustees, to select and secure a new site for the 
campus. The selection of the site for the new 
campus was considered so important that it was 
decided to secure professional advice. First, it 
was considered advisable that the architects to be 
used in the planning and construction of the build- 
ings be chosen immediately in order that their 
counsel and advice might be available with refer- 
ence to the selection of the new location and its 
development. 

The firm of Van Keuren, Davis & Company 
was selected because it had had considerable ex- 
perience in designing college buildings in Alabama 
and in some other States, and was recognized as 
one of the outstanding architectural firms in the 
South. 

The next step in the selection of the site was to 
employ a sociologist to make a study of population 
trends in Jefferson County, Ala., the county in 
which Birmingham is situated. The recommen- 
dation of that report was as follows : “As a result 
of the material contained in this study, it is my 
belief that Howard College would be wise to con- 
sider the trend of population and its movement to 
the district known as ‘over the mountain’ and to 
the Homewood section (Census Tract 56) should 
relocation be deemed advisable.” 

The report entitled “A Baptist Program for 
Higher Education in Alabama” had suggested 
that the new campus of Howard College be lo- 
cated on a part of the Birmingham-Southern 



College property west of their campus. With 
such a plan it would have been possible for How- 
ard College to share with Birmingham-Southern 
Collie such new joint facilities as a library, 
auditorium, andrfine arts building, and enable the 
joint use of some faculty members. It would also 
have offered a strong appeal to the General Edu- 
cation Board to build the joint library. This 
proposition was considered by the landscape archi- 
tects before making their recommendation as to 
a college site. 

“A Baptist Program For Higher Education in 
Alabama” had also indicated that population 
movements and trends were strong factors in 
social, economic, educational, and religious de- 
velopment, and should be ^ven serious considera- 
tion in determining the relocation of the campus. 
Its most favorable recommendation was to main- 
tain Howard College on an enlarged or a new 
campus in Birmingham. In this the report was 
in agreement with the recommendations contained 
in the report of the survey entitled, “Population 
Trends in Jefferson County.” 

With the approval of the architects, the college 
employed the firm of Olmstead Brothers, of 
Brookline, Mass., landscape architects with large 
experience in the field of developing college 
campuses, for advice in the selection of a new site 
and to suggest an overall plan for its development. 
This firm of landscape architects viewed and 
btudied each available site. It advised that there 
was not sufficient property available adjoining the 
campus of Birmingham-Southern College to ac- 
commodate the development which Howard Col- 
lege should make. It also concluded that the site 
which had been offered as a gift had serious ob- 
jections to its being used for a college campus. 

The tract in suburban Homewood recommended 
by this fir m as most suitable for a college campus 
was at that time over a mile from any public 
transportation. The lower portion had to be 
drained. That part of the tract which was to be 
used for the principal college buildings was a 
hillside so full of gulleys and ravines of various 
sizes that it was patent it would be necessary to 
grade the entire area to condition it for use. 
(See p. 98.) However, it was in that section 
where the sociological survey suggested that 
the college should be located and it was in that 
area in which the survey of the population trends 
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Howard College. Birmingham. Ala.. Buildings are of Georgian architecture and were ready for occupancy so 
that the move could be made from the old campus between the summer session and the fall term of 1957. 



of Jefferson County had indicated a fine residen- 
tial section, would develop. The college authori- 
ties accepted the firm’s recommendation and were 
able to purchase a tract of 2Y5 acres. Afterwards 
the college acquired the control of adjoining prop- 
erty to the extent of 125 more acres. 

Plot Development 

After the property was acquired the landscape 
architects submitted a plan for its development. 
While some slight modification of this develop- 
ment plan was made by the college’s architects, 
the basic plan suggested was retained. In accord- 
ance with this plan, surveys were made and speci- 
fications drawn for, the grading of the campus 
and the location of the driveways, the walkways, 
and the utilities. In accordance with the specifi- 
cations provided by the architects and their engi- 
neers, the driveways were built and paved, sani- 
tary sewers and storm sewers were installed, gas 
mains and water mains were laid, and conduits 
for all wiring were provided. 

Type of Architecture 

This brought the college to the task of deter- 
mining the type of architecture to be used, the 
character of the future program of the college, 
the probable number of students which it would 
seek to serve in the future, the educational de- 
mands of its constituency, and how the remaining 



development was to be financed. Preliminary re- 
search had been done and a study of these matters 
had been in progress for several years. 

Much consideration was given to the type of 
architecture which should be used. Some ex- 
pressed the opinion that the modernistic style 
would give more floor space for the money ex- 
pended and could be made more functional. 
While this matter was imder consideration, a 
graduate student in architecture at Harvard Uni- 
versity requested permission and the cooperation 
of the college to design the entire new campus as 
a thesis for his Master’s Degree in Architecture 
at Harvard. The building committee had the 
benefit of this thesis. This committee also re- 
quested the faculty to express a preference regard- 
ing architecture. The faculty expressed a prefer- 
ence for buildings that were modem in structure 
and function but not garishly modernistic. It 
wished to preserve as much as possible the beauty 
of the campus but to construct buildings that were 
dignified and with esthetic appeal. Upon inquiry, 
it was found that virtually every person from 
whom the college could expect large gifts favored 
a classical design of architecture. This fact 
strengthened the conviction already held by a 
majority of the building committee that a classical 
type of architecture would exert a great influence 
in securing contributions for the erection of build- 
ings. The c''Uege’s architects advised that if the 
Georgian style of architecture were to be used, 
they would have no difficulty in making the inte- 
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rior of the buildings functional. The building 
committee adopted the Georgian style of architec- 
ture, and all buildings are of that type. 

Howard College in Alabama Education 

In making definite plans for the development 
of a new campus, it was necessary for Howard 
College to determine as nearly as possible the ex- 
tent of the role it would play in higher education 
in Alabama. In 1947, the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education for American Democracy 
studying education in the United States, had con- 
cluded that within a few more years a large num- 
ber of private and church- related colleges would 
be compelled to close their doors because of a lack 
of financial support. The financial history of 
Howard College indicated that it might be in- 
cluded in this dire prophecy. For hundreds of 
years the church- related college in the United 
States justified the faith, the vision, and the sacri- 
fice of their founders. Then came the establish- 
ment of tax-supported higher education, which 
resulted in a swing of public interest to this idea 
and decreased the public regard for the impor- 
tance and the equality of the church-related col- 
lege. The result was inadequate financial and 
moral support, and many of the smaller colleg^ 
were compelled to close their doors. However, in 
the last few years the public has been shocked into 
the realization that the maintenance of these col- 
leges was imperative. This conviction was not 
only voiced by religious leaders but had the out- 
spoken and aggressive support of a great majority 
of the leading scientists of our country. 

In 1945 the American Council on Education 
published the report of a survey made by the Ala- 
bama Education Survey Commission under the 
title “Public Education in Alabama.” That com- 
mission’s recognition of the importance of the 
privately controlled institutions is shown by the 
following quotation: “The Survey staff recom- 
mends that the State continue to recognize the 
valuable contribution made to Alabama by private 
colleges, and that the citizens encourage these col- 
leges to develop and improve their services.” The 
survey conducted by Dr. Doak S. Campbell and 
reported under the title, “A Baptist Program for 
Higher Education in Alabama,” found that the 
financial support of the college by the denomina- 



tion was exceedingly encouraging and that its 
plant should be enlarged to accommodate a larger 
number of students than was then enrolled. It 
was decided that the Howard College campus 
should be developed to play a greater part in 
higher education in Alabama than it had in the 
past, and that it should provide facilities which 
would enable it in the future to achieve more ef- 
fectively the primary purpose and educational ob- 
jectives for which the college had been organized. 

According to the Charter and By-laws of the 
college, the primary purpose of Howard College 
is the “promotion of the Christian religion 
throughout the world by maintaining and operat- 
ing an institution dedicated to the development of 
Christian character and high scholastic standing. 
To this end the college will include in its program 
of general education, herein authorized, the train- 
ing of ministers to preach the gospel, of musicians 
to conduct and develop sacred music, and of lay- 
men to do educational work and other religious 
work.” This general statement has been adopted 
by the trustees of Howard College and by the Ala- 
bama State Convention. 

Educational Programs 

In 1945 the faculty made a thorough study oi 
the educational objectives and developed what is 
now called the General Curriculum, made up of 
a group of liberal arts and science courses required 
of all students. Its objectives are to develop the 
student intellectually, socially, and spiritually. 

The specific objectives adopted by the faculty 
are: 

1. To understand the common phenomena in one’s 
physical and biological environment, to apply habits 
of scientific thought to both personal and civic prob- 
lems, and to appreciate the implications of scientific 
discoveries for human welfare. 

2. To participate actively as an informed and re- 
sponsible citizen in meeting the social, economic, and 
political problems of one’s community. State, and 
Nation. 

3. To understand the ideas of others and to express 
one’s own effectively (communication). 

4. To recognize the interdependence of the dif- 
ferent peoples of the world and one’s personal re- 
sponsibility for fostering international understanding 
and peace. 
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5. To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, 
and other cultural activities as expressions of per- 
sonal and social experience. 

6. To develop for the regulation of one’s personal 
and civic life a code of behavior based on Christian 
principles and democratic ideals. 

Howard College has always been primarily a 
liberal arts college. Its major emphasis is still 
on a stro ng general curriculam in the arts and 
sciences. It has given basic training for the Chris- 
tian ministry and for the learned professions. In 
an effort to serve the needs and meet the demands 
of its supporters, the college has for more than 35 
years carried a curriculum in teacher education 
and for more than 25 years a degree program in 
pharmacy. 

The teacher education program prepares teach- 
ers in both elementary and secondary fields. This 
work is fully accredited and the department is a 
member of the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. 

The Division of Pharmacy has attracted desir- 
able students from the entire southeastern area of 
the United States and it now has one of the highest 
enrollments of any of the undergraduate pharmacy 
schools in this area. The Division of Pharmacy 
is a fully accredited member of the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 

Since World War II the constituency of the 
college has insisted on a more extensive program 
to provide instruction in business and economics. 
The Business Administration Department has de- 
veloped steadily and as rapidly as interest and 
finances would permit. The pattern of its devel- 
opment is that established by the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business, of which 
it is striving to become a fully accredited member. 

The curriculum in music has expanded rapidly 
to the extent that major instruction in sacred 
music, music education, instrumental music, and 
voice is now offered. All areas are accredited with 
the National Association of Schools of Music. 

The Alabama Baptist State Convention has a 
continuing need for pastors. Since one of the 
primary purposes for which the college was 
founded was to prepare young men for the min- 
istry, a strong Department of Religion and Bible 
is maintained. 

In 1954 the college requested that a survey be 
made by Dr. R. Orin Cornett, then on the staff 
of the Education Commission of the Southern 



Baptist Convention. In this survey the instruc- 
tional expenditures were analyzed and the unit 
cost of each credit hour of instruction was deter- 
mined. The percentage of the total expenditure 
was determined for each phase of the college, op- 
eration. The purpose of the study was to secure 
a better allocation of funds for instruction, a bet- 
ter distribution of the expenditures among the 
departments of instruction, and the opinion of an 
ouside competent expert on the work being done 
by Howard College. Recommendations were made 
for increasing the average size of classes by alter- 
nating the terms for offering smaller classes, by 
eliminating the smallest classes, and by discon- 
tinuing certain expensive instructional and coun- 
seling practices. 

The course offerings of the departments of in- 
struction were examined, and recommendations 
were made concerning the elimination of certain 
duplication of course offerings in several depart- 
ments and for strengthening the curriculum in the 
liberal arts and sciences. After maximum econ- 
omy, was planned, this survey attempted to predict 
the future development of the academic program 
in the departments to provide a uniform and 
equitable rate of growth in each. 

Extensive use of this survey was made by the 
faculty in framing its recommendations for the 
educational needs and objectives of the college. 
The faculty recommended that the development 
of the new campus provide larger and more effi- 
cient facilities for the academic work which the 
college was doing. 

Building Committee 

Soon after the purchase of the property for the 
new campus in 1947, the president of the college 
called together the Administrative Planning Coun- 
cil, which consisted of the department heads of the 
faculty and the administrative officials, and re- 
quested that a building committee of the faculty 
be appointed to study the needs of the college and, 
in consultation with the faculty of each depart- 
ment, to present the principles to be followed in 
planning the various departmental buildings and 
the general purpose buildings. After the type of 
architecture was selected, considerable attention 
was given to making the buildings functional and 
locating them on the campus logically in relation 
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to one another, thereby allowing the college to 
operate most efficiently. 

After 4 months of study in 1947, the building 
committee reported to the Administrative Plan- 
ning Council its general recommendations for the 
ideal campus, concerning lighting, projection fa- 
cilities, telephones, master clocks, chalkboards, 
audiovisual aids, corridors, stairs, coatrooms, rest- 
rooms, centralized records, library and museum, 
student union, parking, and air-conditioning. It 
presented special recommendations based upon the 
maximum use of floor space for the specific class- 
room, storage, and laboratory needs of the aca- 
demic departments, and for specialized services, 
such as alumni relations, public relations, college 
development, extension, counseling, testing, place- 
ment, and remedial reading. The possibility of 
undertaking graduate work in the future was 
considered. 

The details of the recommendations included 
the square feet of floor space needed; the require- 
ments for specialized built-in equipment; shapes 
and light exposures of classrooms and laborato- 
ries; the location and accessibility of the plumb- 
ing; and the accessibility of the library and spe- 
cialized services to certain classrooms and labora- 
tories. 

Copies of the original faculty building commit- 
tee report were submitted to the architect with the 
suggestion that specialists in certain academic 
fields and services be utilized where possible. The 
architects not only used the committee recommen- 
dations in the development and planning of the 
buildings and campus, but returned each set of 
their preliminary drawings to the faculty com- 
mittee for review with the faculty of applicable 
departments or with the appropriate administra- 
tive personnel. 

In 1950, when the plot plan of the campus with 
suggested locations of buildings was prepared, the 
faculty committee not only reviewed those plans, 
but rendered valuable service pointing up the re- 
lationship of the new campus construction to the 
proper realization of the educational objectives of 
the college for that particular time and for the 
future growth and expansion of the academic 
program. 

Valuable information with reference to making 
the buildings functional was secured by visiting, 
with the architects, other campuses where recent 



academic buildings had been designed and con- 
structed. The architects approved the suggestion 
by the faculty that specialists in certain fields be 
employed to advise with reference to the develop- 
ment of buildings for their respective fields, and 
the college did employ assistants of this character. 
For instance, the college secured the services of 
Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, Director of Joint Libraries of 
Vanderbilt, Peabody, and Scarritt, to advise the 
administration and the architects with reference 
to planning the library. 

Projecting the Enrollment 

It was necessary to determine the number of 
students to be accommodated by the plan of de- 
velopment and a study was made for this purpose. 
The report entitled “A Baptist Program for 
Higher Education in Alabama” had indicated that 
Howard College should develop its educational 
plant to accommodate 900 students, with dormi- 
tories for 500 students. This report was made 
in 1945 when the student body was much less than 
900, and before the colleges had experienced the 
great influx of students returning from World 
War II. By the fall semester of 1948 the vet- 
erans, along with the students regularly graduat- 
ing from high school, increased the enrollment of 
Howard College at an all-time high, exceeding the 
capacity recommendation of the 1945 Alabama 
Baptist Educational Survey Team by more than 
50 percent. It was generally recognized, how- 
ever, that enrollment was swollen because of the 
return of the World War II veterans, and it was 
assumed that it would be stabilized at a lower 
level in a few years. At the same time, the en- 
rollment figures in the grades of elementary 
schools and in the high schools predicted a sharp 
increase in college-age population after 1950. 

A study of the enrollment of Howard College 
in the 5 years prior to 1955 indicated that it had 
doubled within that period. It also disclosed the 
fact that a large number of qualified students had 
been unable to attend the college because housing 
and, to some extent, classroom facilities were not 
available. Meanwhile, several educational groups 
were indicating that enrollments would sharply 
increase as the college-age population increased 
and as the percentage of that group desiring a col- 
lege education increased. 
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Since nearly half the college-age population of 
Alabama were affiliated with the Baptist churches 
or were members of families affiliated with Bap- 
tist churches, it was estimated that the number of 
applicants from those churches would increase in 
proportion to the increase of the college-age pop- 
ulation. It was also felt that with proper facili- 
ties the college would gain still further in 
enrollment of students. It was decided in its plan 
for the overall development of the campus to 
project a new campus for 2,500 to 3,000 students. 
(The library construction provided for an ex- 
pansion up to 3,600.) The other buildings were 
to be located so that the campus could be expanded 
still further as enrollments increased and as funds 
became available. 

Over a long period of years the college enroll- 
ment had consisted of a ratio of roughly two men 
students to one woman student. It was assumed 
that the imbalance was caused by the lack of hous- 
ing facilities for women on the campus and by the 
relative facility for men to commute by auto from 
outlying area. In the light of this consideration, 
the campus was planned for approximately equal 
housing provisions for men a,nd women. The con- 
struction of the first housing units provided for 
342 women and 321 men. 

Financing the Project 

In a college of the character of Howard College, 
the financing of a great undertaking like the de- 
velopment of a new campus is a Herculean task. 
Again it should be emphasized that it could not 
have been accomplished without the enthusiastic 
support of virtually all the contributing member- 
ship of the denomination on which it depends. In 
1954 the college development office, with the as- 
sistance of the college’s architect, prepared the 
prospectus presenting the need for 15 buildings to 
develop the new campus, which at that time were 
estimated to cost $11,120,000. For the minimum 
number of buildings required to move the opera- 
tion of the college to the new campus, cost was es- 
timated at $7,500,000. For several years the ad- 
ministration prepared to meet this problem. 

During the years a successful effort had been 
made to have the Convention elect as trustees of 
Howard College men throughout Alabama who 
were known for their business ability and success. 



and who had been active in the interest of civic 
affairs and demonstrated a loyalty to their church. 
Such p board of trustees gave confidence to those 
who could make substantial monetary donations, 
that the funds would be wisely and properly used. 
Much of the success of the financial campaign is 
due to the outstanding men who constituted the 
board of trustees and to their liberality. 

The Women’s Auxiliary 

Another group that made a large contribution 
to restoring the prestige of Howard College and 
meeting many of its needs was the Howard Col- 
lege Auxiliary. The Howard College Auxiliary 
is composed of women interested in aiding the 
college and has a statewide membership. 

Some executives object to such organizations on 
the ground that their efforts are not always coordi- 
nated with the plans of the college, resulting some- 
times in injurious conflict. The Howard College 
Auxiliary was careful to clear with the college 
administration not only every proposed project 
but also the implementing of the project. 

As a rule women are much more sensitive to the 
great value of beauty than are men. The Auxil- 
iary women were keenly conscious of the necessity 
of relocating the campus and wielded a large in- 
fluence in persuading others of the wisdom of this 
effort. 

The Auxiliary had renovated the auditorium of 
the old campus, furnished the ladies’ lounge and 
the reception room of the girls’ dormitory, helped 
beautify the grounds, and contributed in many 
other ways to the betterment of the college. 

When the college was ready to move to the new 
campus, finances did not permit purchasing the 
several thousand dollar’s worth of draperies and 
the renovating of old furniture for the large living 
room of the new girls’ dormitory. The Auxiliary 
secured from a cloth manufacturer the material 
for the draperies, paid for their making, and fur- 
nished the living room. They also gave in cash 
$15,500 toward the Building Fund. 

The Auxiliary instituted the “Candlelight Din- 
ner,” which is becoming a tradition. This is an 
annual dinner at Commencement jointly sponsored 
by the Auxiliary and the Alumni Association. All 
of their contributions cannot be cataloged here. 
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Accumulating the Funds 

By solicitation, the college had accumulated a 
building fund of several hundred thousand dollars. 

It had received $750,000 from the joint campaign 
with Eirmingham-Southem College, which was 
made to secure the grant of the General Education 
Board. Subsequently the college made a campaign 
in Birmingham during its building period for 
funds with which to continue its building and 
secured about $900,000. The Alabama Baptist 
State Convention created a capital fund from the 
proceeds of The Cooperative Program, and the 
college to date has received from that source $3,- 
435,000. The old campus property was sold for 
$500,000. 

It will be noted that the larger part of the fi- 
nancing of the program for the development of 
the new campus came from the Alabama Baptist 
State Convention’s capital funds program. The 
initiation of this program and the appropriation 
of the funds from it to Howard College are evi- 
dences of the fine support given the college by the 
Baptists of the State of Alabama. 

After the payment for the site, for the installa- 
tion of utilities, and for the paving of the drive- 
ways and walkways, there remained cash on hand 
of approximately $500,000, which was the esti- 
mated cost of the administration building. The 
president suggested that the contract for this 
building be let. 

The building committee, however, did not con- 
sider it wise to begin the erection of buildings 
with such a limited fund. The old campus and 
the new campus were so far removed from each 
other that it was not practicable to do part of the 
college work on each campus. Bather it was the 
opinion of the building committee that sufficient 
funds should be on hand to assure the construction 
of a sufficient number of buildings to move the 
entire college work to the new campus before the 
erection of any building was commenced. This 
problem was presented to the Alabama Baptist 
State Convention. 

ContrlbutkAi of the Alabama Baptist State 
Convention 

In preparation for the presentation of this 
problem to the Convention, the architects made 
sketches of the proposed buildings needed to move 



all the college work to the new campus; prepared 
a campus map showing the driveways and walk- 
ways which had been paved and the location of 
each proposed building ; and gave an estimate of 
the cost of the work, which was approximately 
$7,500,000. 

The Convention was asked to consider whether 
or not it would approve this great undertaking 
and assure its aid in financing it. By unanimous 
vote the Convention approved the plan of develop- 
ment of the new campus, the $7,500,000 expendi- 
ture, and voted for the development of the college 
campus a large portion of its capital funds for a 
5-year period. 

The Convention also requested the board of 
trustees to proceed with the construction of build- 
ings as rapidly as finances would permit. This 
action of the Convention relieved the building 
committee and the board of trustees of the respon- 
sibility of beginning the erection of buildings with 
a limited amount of funds, and it also committed 
the Convention to a considerable part of the financ- 
ing of the program. 

Soon after the approval of the proposed devel- 
opment by the Convention^ the contract was let 
for the erection of the administration building at 
a cost of something over $500,000. This building 
is now known as Frank Park Samf ord Hall. The 
construction of this building encouraged greatly 
the subscriptions of new funds by individuals, and 
it also increased considerably the collections of 
past subscriptions. The funds from sources here- 
tofore mentioned have enabled the college to con- 
tinue its building program until this day. The 
college has completed 10 beautiful buildings at a 
cost of $9 million, which figure includes streets and 
land improvements as well as buildings, and has 
under construction another building which when 
completed will have cost $1 million. 

Borrowing From the College Housing Fund of 
the Federal Government 

The college purchased its site, made its improve- 
ments, and constructed its buildings on a cash 
basis, except for the two dormitories, which cost 
approximately $2 million. The money for the 
dormitories was secured through the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency of the IT.S. Government 
under the College Housing Act. By cash it is 
meant that only temporary loans were secured in 
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anticipation of assured funds which would be 
available within a few months. 

The president’s residence, a short distance from 
the campus site, was purchased with the proceeds 
of a bequest to the college. The owner from whom 
this property was purchased made a price which, 
in effect, constituted a substantial gift. 

Financing Current Operations 

In a financial undertaking of such magnitude 
and under the existing conditions, it was realized 
that there might be a tendency to sacrifice the 
financial intertst of the members of the faculty to 
accomplish the great goal. To prevent this there 
were set up two budgets— one a building budget 
and the other the operational budget of the col- 
lege — and the building budget was not permitted 
to infringe upon the operational budget. During 
this period faculty salaries were raised, social se- 
curity was adopted, a policy was taken with an 
old line insurance company to provide an annuity 
for retired faculty members, and another policy 
was taken with an old line insurance company to 
provide sickness and hospital benefits for the 
faculty and employees. 

PLiinlng the Move 

When it became apparent that the college w6uld 
be compelled to move before the master plan of 
development could be completed, the faculty 
building committee was requested to review its 
original recommendations and advise the mini- 
mum number of buildings needed in order to move, 
indicating the number of classrooms and labora- 
tories to be used during the hours of peak load 
for a student body of about 1,200, the enrollment 
then anticipated for the target day for the move 
to the new campus. The committee considered 
that two laboratory buildings would be necessary 
for the initial operation. Laboratories not needed 
at first could be used as classrooms, without the 
laboratory furnishings and with the plumbing 
stubbed at the wall or floor. The initial needs 
totaled 42 classrooms and 18 laboratories. 

At the time of the move in the summer of 195t 
the college was compelled to use some space in a 
temporary way. The main floor and a daylight 
basement of the library building were assigned to 
the library. This space devoted to library use 



approximately four times that which had been 
used by the library at the old campus. The con- 
struction of the new library was such that the two 
upper floors could be reached without entering 
the space used for library purposes. These two 
upper stories were temporarily divided into class- 
rooms and a small auditorium. It was realized 
that a library building should be used only for a 
library, but circumstances required otherwise and 
this temporary arrangement enabled the college 
to move all its work to the new campus. Subse- 
quent erection of other buildings is permitting the 
relinquishing of these two floors to the library. 

Before actually beginning the moving opera- 
tions, it was necessary to survey the existing equip- 
ment on the old campus for that which was to be 
moved to the new site. It was also necessary to 
determine the room on the new campus to which 
each specific piece of equipment was to be moved. 
When that survey was made, all equipment was 
labeled specifically for a particular office or room 
on the new campus, by building and room number. 
This was done for all equipment except tablet-arm 
chairs. 

There were 12 fully equipped laboratories on 
the old campus from which all desks, furniture, 
and laboratory supplies had to be moved. The 
unique problem in disconnecting plumbing, dis- 
assembling laboratory tables, and reassembling 
after the move necessitated employment of a local 
contractor who specialized in moving and install- 
ing laboratory desks and other furniture. It sub- 
sequently developed that this same contractor was 
the successful bidder on the installation of the new 
equipment purchased for the laboratories on the 
new campus. 

Even though the bedroom equipment was built- 
in during the construction of the residence halls, 
it was necessary to move lounge furnishings, 
chests, and certain other items to the new location. 

Preliminary inquiries to the local movers re- 
sulted in the mention of estimates of cost that far 
exceeded what the college had considered that it 
was able to pay. .Because of this problem it was 
then decided that the college personnel could do 
the moving. 

The timing of the move was of considerable 
importance. The summer session had been ar- 
ranged with longer class sessions so as to be con- 
cluded after two 5- week terms. Also in that par- 
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ticular year, 1957, the opening date of the regular 
session was postponed by 1 week. This provided 
5 weeks in which the college could be moved after 
the close of the summer session. 

With the laboratory personnel packing all the 
laboratory equipment and with many of the office 
personnel packing office supplies in advance of the 
moving date, it was possible to proceed immedi- 
ately after the termination of summer classes and 
to conclude the moving process within the 5 weeks, 
using all the college trucks, purchasing a few 
conveyors, and renting one tractor trailer truck 
for that period of time. 

Some additional personnel was necessary for 
the loading and unloading of the trucks. Stu- 
dents and faculty members volunteered to join 
the moving activity at a nominal cost to the col- 
lege. At first, the moving process seemed to be a 
monumental and nearly impossible task. How- 
ever, when it was broken down into assignments 
over a large group of people, and given adequate 
supervision, it yielded, like all other difficult tasks, 
to a simple formula of plenty of hard work and 
planning. 

Moving the Library 

The newly appointed librarian, F. Wilbur 
Helmbold, without the advantage of previous ex- 
perience, planned and executed the moving of the 
library while continuing uninterrupted service to 
the students and with no more than 18 hours’ 
delay on research material. 

With the new bookstacks and furniture ordered 
well in advance and installed before the begin- 
ning of the moving operation, the librarian was 
able to compute the approximate formula for an 
expansion of about 100 percent in the circulation 
stacks, a slightly smaller expansion in the shelv- 
ing area, and an approximately 300 percent ex- 
pansion in the reading areas. After the shelving 
area was calculated and plotted on diagrams, the 
holdings of the old library, including all its mis- 
cellaneous collections, were surveyed by categories, 
by areas, and by departments. On the basis of the 
shelves available in the specific areas in the new 
library, the categories, areas, and departments 
were assigned to their prospective places in the 
new libitiry, with proper consideration for the need 
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for broader shelves or wider spacing between 
shelves, that is, for large art books, etc. 

The actual operation was performed by two 
crews of workmen. Each crew consisted of one 
faculty member and four student assistants. The 
librarian coordinated the work between the crews 
and between the two campuses. The faculty mem- 
bers were chosen for strong orientation in the use 
of library materials and for a meticulous sense of 
organization in their own scholarly activities. 

Initially, both crews worked on the old campus 
for about a week, placing books in the boxes, seal- 
ing them with tape, and numbering them accord- 
ing to the previous plan for shelf arrangement. 
Hundreds of packing boxes were obtained from 
the incoming shipments of shelves previously 
installed on the new campus. Thus each had the 
approximate size of a standard shelf of books. 
The boxes were handled in numerical rotation 
to their destination. 

After the first week the crews were divided. 
One worked in the new building, unloading, while 
the other remained on the old location. Through 
the use of both motorized and gravity conveyors, 
materials were moved directly out of second-story 
windows and basement locations, avoiding the use 
of stairways. By planning two trips a day, each 
involving approximately 100 cartons of books, the 
moving operation, though spread over a long pe- 
riod of time, provided for almost immediate avail- 
ability of any book that had been moved. 

The card catalog, the tables and chairs, the 
reserve room materials, the periodical collections, 
and the old shelving were all retained on the old 
campus for immediate use by the summer students 
and faculty. Those items were then moved to the 
new campus after the summer session. 

Through such an arrangement the library was 
fully ready for use at lea(St 1 month before the 
opening of the fall semester and 1 week after the 
close of the summer session on the old campus. 
All of this was accomplished with a minimum of 
expense and with a minimum use of moving 
equipment, though it made long work days for the 
librarian and his associates. (Incidentally, the 
librarian believes that no more rapid way could 
be found by which he could acquaint himself with 
the book collection in the Howard College 
Library.) 

In establishing the goodwill essential for the 
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success of such a great project as a college move, 
it is necessary to have the support of the college 
faculty and of the student body. From the facts 
as stated here, it is ev.’dent that the college had the 
active and loyal support of the faculty. It also 
had the cooperation of the student body as messen- 
gers of goodwill to all parts of the State. 

Three persons who were assigned leading roles 
in planning and moving from the old to the new 
campus also aided in the preparation of this arti- 
cle. Dr. John A. Fincher, Dean of the College, 
was largely responsible for all faculty studies and 
other participation. Wilbur Helmbold, Librarian, 
arranged the method of transferring the library. 
H. Evan Zeiger, Business Manager, supervised the 
handling of all equipment and furnishings moved 
to the new campus. 

Conclusion 

As this is a case study, it has emphasized cer- 
tain problems which would not arise with a tax- 



supported college nor with an independently 
financed college. However insignificant they may 
seem to those not familiar with the peculiar rela- 
tion and dependence of Howard College, their 
solution was vital to success. 

Today the metropolitan area of Birmingham 
and the Baptists of Alabama have a rightful 
pride in the beautiful campus of Howard College. 
The Alabama Baptist State Convention has been 
increasingly liberal in its support. In September 
1960, 500 more qualified students applied for en- 
trance to the college than could be accepted. The 
campus registration was over 2,000. 

In the beginning, the undertaking of financial 
rehabilitation, the restoring of accreditation, the 
securing of popular approval for relocating the 
campus, and the obtaining of sujficient funds to 
build an entirely new campus were considered by 
most to be impossible, and the reward was greater 
than many anticipated. One by one each obstacle 
was removed until finally there was a general 
agreement that success was assured. 



Chapter IX 



ALTHOUGH ITS TRUE SIGNIFICANCE has only recently leen realized, 
the urhan university and the city are natural partners in urban renewal and 
redevelopment activities, at least with regard to the university comnmnity. 
The camrms, built to last and hept urbanely manicured, is by nature anomalous 
to the average city neighborhood tohose private dwellings, tenements, commer- 
cial establishments, and industries are usually conceived for the current g^^^ 
eration only. Deterioration sets in early and (wcelerates as the futility of the 
effort of any one oioner in putting money into maintenance or renewal becomes 
evident. The most improvident owner becomes the p(we-setter in the race 
toward shimdom. Only massive corporate action will arrest the process of 

decay. , /« . • v 

The classic example of cooperative, energetic, and effective rmasures miti- 

ated by the administration of the university and implemented^ by ap- 

proval and civic authority is in the Hyde Parh-Kenwood project of Chicago 
m the neighborhood of the University of Chicago. In the case to follow, 
Julian H. Levi, Executive Director of the South Eaet Chicago Lommismn, 
documents the steps that were taken to arrest the growth of the slums and 
initiate a cycle of restoration before the disease became iucurable. 

In this instance there were differing degrees of blight^ each requiring 
individAml treatment, and differing degrees of pertinerwe to the unwersity, 
measured mainly by the proximity to the campus proper. The mty w(m con- 
cerned with the whole area of southeast Chicago; the university, with limited 
funds, had to concentrate mainly on neighborhoods inhabited by its 
and students. However, due to the emwtment of Section 112 of the Federal 
Housing Act in 1959, the moryey spent by the university on its oion properties 
within the previous 5 years qualified for matching F ederal fumds for the (yity s 

wider redevelopment operations. 

As dramatized by Mr. LevVs documents, the job wa^ not an easy one. Inrst 
the aroused people of the area had to be given a vehicle of expression.^ T is 
vehicle became the South East Chicago Commission. Then the existing re- 
strictions, compliamce with which would prevent abuses leading to accelerated 
deterioration, had to be enforced. This tooh organization. Properties which 
had deteriorated too far to be salvaged, had to be acquired, the occupants re- 
located and the structures demolished. This tooh mon^y. Finally, tlie whole 
area had to be planned for redevelopment with balanced provision for decent 
homes, for comfortable apartments, for parks, for schools, for churches, for 
social agencies, for police and pe stations, for playgrounds, and for shopping 

centers. . 

There was organized, resistance. Opponents who opposed it on many dif- 
ferent grounds had to he heard. Eard-headed realists had to he persuaded. 
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Not only did the 'public authority have to be invoked at the city level but State 
statutes had to be amended and interpreted so as to cover the situation. The 
qualifying requirements of the Federal Mousing Act for F ederal aid had to be 
met. 

The University of Chicago thus has pioneered in a prefect of sufficient 
scope to offer a pattern of action for many another urban university 'which 
fmds itself m a similar predicament. It used the talents of its faculty a'nd staff 
in such a 'way as to refute idle i'nsin'uatio'ns that professors are good only for 
ivo'ry to'wers or ivy-covered loalls. It sho'wed that the urban university can be 
and is a vital part of its commu/nity^ its city^ its State, and its Nation, rather 
than an isla'nd of highbro'w superciliousness. 



Expanding the University of Chicago 

By 

Julian H. Levi 

Executive Director, South East Chicago 
Commission 



I N THE LAST DECADE of the Nineteenth 
Century, at the time of the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a land company offered to give 
property for the enterprise if it would settle in 
Morgan Park, a suburb of the city of Chicago. 
The founder and the organizers of the University 
of Chicago determined otherwise. They deter- 
mined that the university they sought to establish 
should be an urban, not a suburban, university; 
part of a city supported by the facilities and op- 
portunities of urban life and, in converse, affected 
thereby. 

Historical Background 

Although the University of Chicago began 
with a campus limited to three square city blocks, 
John D. Kockefeller, Sr., with prescience, recog- 
nized that the institution he was founding would 
require far more area. Thomas Goodspeed, in 
his history of the University of Chicago, tells the 
story; 

In the first days of the University the enlargement 
of the site from three blocks to four, an addition of 
six or seven acres, was looked upon as a most impor- 
tant and significant step in expansion. It was a 
great step in a transformation which changed the 
character and scope and outlook of the young institu- 
tion. Compared, however, with the enlargement of 
the site in this second period of expansion, it was 
insignificant. This second movement in site enlarge- 
ment was a progressive one. It had a very small 



beginning. Immediately following the raising of the 
million dollars in ninety days in Chicago in 1892, 
the Trustees purchased the comer of Fifty-eighth 
Street and Ellis Avenue, the site on which the Press 
Building was later erected. In 1893 John Johnston, 
Jr. gave to the University the site for the Observa- 
tory at Lake Geneva, more than fifty acres of ground, 
to which small pieces were added from time to time 
by purchase, increasing the grounds to seventy-one 
and a half acres. Early in 1894, lots were purchased 
on the northeast comer of Fifty-ninth Street and 
University Avenue on which the President’s House 
was built. In 1898 Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Field 
united in adding to the site the two blocks north of 
the central quadrangles, to be used for athletic pur- 
poses. No name being oflicially given to these 
grounds they were, for a number of years, called by 
the students and the public Marshall Field. In 1914, 
however, the Trustees, responding to the desire of 
the students and alumni that their admiration and 
affection for the “Old Man” ^ might receive recogni- 
tion, formally and oflicially made the name Stagg 
Field. In 1901 Mr. Rockefeller purchased for the 
University, as a location for the power plant, the 
west half of the block between Ingleside and Ellis 
Avenues and Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth Streets, 
and Mr. Ryersen, about the same time, presented 
most of the east half of the same block. The year 
1901 also marked the gift by Mr. Rockefeller of the 
entire block south of the one just named, thus pro- 
tecting the quadrangles on the west from any possible 
undesirable occupancy. For this same purpose — 
protecting the quadrangles — the three hundred feet 
south of Fifty-seventh Street, opposite the Reynolds 
Club House and Mandel Assembly Hall, were pur- 
chased. During the years 1901 and 1902, the Scam- 
mon block was secured as the site of the School of 
Education. 
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Meantime Mr. Rockefeller, looking far into the 
future, and anticipating the continued development 
of the institution he had founded, entered upon a 
series of transactions fairly bewildering in their prom- 
ise of steps in expansion yet to be made. He inc 
structed Major H. A. Rust, the University business 
manager, to begin to purchase for him lands in any 
and all the blocks fronting south on the Midway Plai- 
sance for a distance of about three-quarters of a mile, 
from Washington Park on the west to Dorchester 
Avenue on the east. Purchases were to be made as 
quietly as possible through different agencies, so that 
a prohibitive rise in the price of real estate might 
not take place. 

In February, 1903, Mr. Wallace Heckman was ap- 
pointed business manager to succeed Major Rust, 
who, having reached the age of seventy, had resigned 
after more than eight years of useful service. The 
commission to continue these purchases of land was 
now transferred to Mr. Heckman and was so industri- 
ously executed by him that in December, 1903, Mr. 
Rockefeller gave to the University lands north of 
the Midway Plaisance, which, in the letter of gift, 
were estimated to have cost fifteen hundred thousand 
dollars. Mr. Heckman was encouraged to continue 
his purchases, and in the end the University found 
itself in possession, lacking perhaps four hundred 
feet front on said streets, of the entire ten blocks 
from Washington Park to Dorchester Avenue, in- 
cluding the whole of the Midway front. There were 
many dwelling and apartment houses on these blocks, 
but all were purchased and deeded to the University, 
the rents adding appreciably to the annual income. 
The total cost to Mr. Rockefeller of these purchases 
north of the Midway was one million, six hundred 
and forty-seven thousand dollars. 

But this was not all. Mr. Rockefeller seems to 
have determined, while he was about it, so to enlarge 
the University grounds as to make provision for any 
possible future expansion. Mr. Heckman, therefore, 
was encouraged to transfer his purchasing activities 
to the blocks fronting on the Midway Plaisance along 
its southern boundary. This he was not backward 
in doing, and pushed the good work so successfully 
that in a few years he had secured the Midway front 
on the south for the entire distance covered by the 
holdings on the north side, about three-quarters of a 
mile. When these lands south of the Plaisance were 
all turned over to the University, it was found that 
thesa extraordinary pui chases north and south of the 
Midway Plaisance had, together, cost Mr. Rockefeller 
three million, two hundred and twenty-nine thousand, 
seven hundred and seventy-five dollars. As has been 
pointed out this was a step in expansion taken by 
the Founder himself on his own initiative. Although 
there was among the Trustees more or less knowledge 
of what he was having done, no one had any positive 
assurance that the purchased blocks would be given 
to the University. They were purchased for Mr. 



Rockefeller. They belonged to him to do with as he 
pleased. The University did not ask him for them. 
The purchases and the successive gifts were his own 
acts, quite uninfluenced by anyone connected with 
the University. When these purchases were added 
to the University grounds the new Chicago campus 
was found to comprise not quite a hundred acres.* 

Accordingly, in 1951 the campus of the univer- 
sity consisted of approximately 100 acres, lying on 
both sides of the Midway Plaisance between 55th 
and 61st Streets. In the 60 years since the found- 
ing of the institution, more than $200 million in 
capital facilities had been built. 

From the early days of the institution, the fac- 
ulty of the university resided within the university 
community. That fact was one which the uni- 
versity prized. Chancellor Robert M, Hutchins, 
in 1950, aptly put the point : 

Today a university can consider itself fortunate if 
its members live in the same neighborhood and have 
frequent social contacts ; if it has an architectual plan 
that brings the members of the faculty into easy 
professional association and an academic organization 
that requires them all, howevev occasionally and 
superficially, to consider together the affairs of the 
university or any other problem outside their spec- 
ialties. The importance of these items should not be 
underestimated ; for, to take one example, the in- 
fluence on speculative and practical studies of having 
the professional schools at a distance, frequently at 
a great distance, from the universities of which they 
are nominally a part has been uniformly bad. * * * 
A university should be an intellectual community in 
which specialists, discoverers, and experimenters, in 
addition to their obligation to their specialties, recog- 
nize an obligation to talk with and understand one 
another. 

Beginning of the Biight 

As early as 1945 the university recognized that 
the steady deterioration of its neighborhood was 
a source of pressing concern. Chancellor Hutch- 
ins, in his State of the University message for that 
year, reported: 

For the last fifteen years the University neighbor- 
hood has steadily deteriorated, until today, I am 
ashamed to say, the University has the unfortunate 
distinction of having the worst-housed faculty in the 
United States. 

And again, in 1949, he observed : 



2 A History of the University of Chicago, by Thomas Good- 
speed (University of Chicago Press, 1&16) p. 336-338. 
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Although the matter of housing and the improve- 
ment of the University neighborhood is receiving 
continuing study by the Trustees, insufficient progress 
has been made. This is one of the urgent probiems 
of the University. 

Lawrence A. Kimpton became Chancellor of the 
University of Chicago in 1951. The neighborhood 
problem of the University of Chicago was seen by 
him as one of the great challenges of his steward- 
ship. The burden of this history is to recount how 
the University of Chicago, under the leadership of 
Chancellor Kimpton and three successive chair- 
men of its board of trustees, Laird Bell, Edward 
L. Eyerson, and Glen Lloyd rose to the twin chal- 
lenges of a compatible community and an urgent 
need for campus expansion. 

Mass Meetings of Aroused Neighbors 

On March 27, 1952, a mass meeting of citizens 
interested in law enforcement was held at Mandel 
Hall. That meeting resulted in the appointment 
of a committee of five, under the chairmanship of 
Chancellor Lawrence Kimpton. 

The committee reported at a second mass meet- 
ing on May 19, 1952 : 

On March 27 the citizens of our community met 
together in this hali. Some were frightened, others 
were outraged by the trend in the community. Not 
only was crime on the increase, but the Woodlawn 
and Hyde Park police districts had one of the highest 
crime rates of any area in the city. People were 
afraid to be on the streets after dark. Their deep 
concern and righteous indignation were clearly re- 
flected in the large gathering of the citizenry. 

The meeting had a very real and a very great 
effect that went far beyond what actually occurred 
in thir hall. The city, as a whole, and our city of- 
ficials were deeply impressed with the sense of out- 
rage and frustration expressed here. And I can tell 
you that this expression accomplished some real re- 
sults, in spite of the recent unfortunate occurrences. 
I venture to say that the Hyde Park District, at the 
moment, is the best policed area in the City of Chi- 
cago. We intend to accomplish the same results in 
Woodlawn. And then w'e mean to keep them that 
way. Our local police captain has retired and been 
replaced by a police trouble-shooter. Captain Albert 
Anderson. One can see patrolmen on duty on the 
streets both day and night, and cruising patrol cars. 
Sixteen additional foot patrolmen have been assigned 
to the area for duty on the night shifts, and four 
women crossing-guards have released four policemen 
for patrol duty. Some taverns have been closed, and 
some shabby ones have been cleaned up. Even park- 



ing violators are being vigorously prosecuted. In 
gangland terminology, the heat is on. This much was 
very definitely accomplished by our last mass meeting 
and subsequent activities. 

Now let’s not be fooled by this. There is nothing 
so illusory and ephemeral as a reform movement — 
unless the reformers go right on reforming. The 
only way to keep the heat on is to keep the furnace 
stoked. And this is the job to which every man and 
woman in our community must be dedicated. 

Another result of our mass meeting was the ap- 
pointment of the committee which is making its report 
to you this evening. We began meeting at once. We 
have talked, at length, both formally and informally, 
with many persons who have special knowledge with 
respect to the problems of our neighborhood and 
their solution. Although, as Dr. Mann points out, 
this has been the hardest working committee of 
which he has ever been a member, there are many 
more persons we should like to have consulted had 
time permitted. 

As the report observed, the committee met day 
after day between the March and May dates. The 
committee interviewed more than 30 authorities 
from various disciplines. It recognized the neces- 
sity for a “short-run and immediate objective * * * 
about which something could be done at once.” 

It then undertook to consider “a long-range pro- 
gram of community development which would 
keep this lake shore area a decent and desirable 
place in which to live and do business.” Upon 
that basis it then suggested a program: 

First, we propose the establishment of a permanent 
organization to be known, tentatively at least, as the 
South East Chicago Commission. We recommend 
the establishment of an oflice in the Hyde Park 
YMCA Building on Fifty-third Street, with a full- 
time professional staff. One of the functions of this 
oflSce will be to act as a listening post for our entire 
community. Anyone within the community can call 
or visit the office at any hour and report anything 
that he or she regards as an irregularity. This per- 
manent organization will have a head who will direct 
its activities and develop plans for an expanded pro- 
gram of community improvement. The staff will 
make detailed inspections from day to day, week to 
week, and month to month, of the operation of the 
police. It will be their job to determine how many 
police are assigned to the area, how many squad cars 
are patrolling the area, and what supervision is exer- i 
cised over the activities of the force. This, in effect, | 
means that we are going to see that the local police | 
captains do their job. | 

Not only are we ready to start work in the mom- | 
ing, but the committee is authorized to announce that / 
if the permanent organization is set up, we have a i 
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check for $1,000 contributed by an anonymous donor 
to turn over to it. 

Another function of the staff will be to keep close 
check on the sale of real estate within our area. It 
is our intention to watch what occurs when a prop- 
erty changes hands, and, if any move is made toward 
illegal conversion, we shall, in cooperation with the 
existing community organizations, raise hell! We 
can enlist powerful people and groups in the com- 
munity, mobilize the public-spirited citizens of our 
city, and enlist the newspapers in our cause. If one 
or two of these illegal conversions are stopped and 
publicized, it will serve as a deterrent to future at- 
tempts at this kind of exploitation. Nobody is going 
to make a fast buck at the expense of our community. 

We recommend, however, that the Board of Direc- 
tors give serious consideration to the following 
possible projects : 

1. Street lighting improvement. The necessity for 
improvement in the street lighting facilities was 
urged by every expert we consulted. . . . 

2. Organization of volunteer police observer corps. 
A citizens’ volunteer corps could serve on a “spot 
check” basis as observers of operations a.t the Hyde 
Park and Woodlawn police stations. 

3. Tavern survey. An inspection of all taverns in 
the community should be made to insure compliance 
with the law. Violators will be closed through local 
option campaigns or other action. 

4. Physical survey of the area. The importance 
of setting up and maintaining a catalog of the physi- 
cal condition of the area through a comprehensive 
inventory on a building-by-building and block-by- 
block basis was urged by a number of the experts we 
consulted. . . . This information would reveal all 
existing conversions and facilitate detection and pre- 
vention of future attempts at illegal conversions. In 
addition, it would provide necessary information for 
area conservation or rehabilitation programs. 

5. Conservation and rehabilitation. One of the 
most challenging suggestions made to the committee 
was the possibility of an effective conservation and 
rehabilitation program for specific buildings or even 
whole blocks or sections of the area. In this con- 
nection, I should like to mention the need for plan- 
ning within our community. There are those who 
have a deep suspicion of planners, and this is under- 
standable. It is meaningless to build up a big chart 
or mock-up if the net result is only to sit around and 
admire it. On the other hand, it is hard to know 
what you are going to do until there is some over-all 
plan for what ought to be done. We need new and 
improved hottsing in the area. We must try to in- 
terest insurance companies and other sources of 
capital in a program of rehabilitation or orderly con- 
version of some of the existing buildings in the ar«.a 
and the ereciiun of new housing units. All this in- 



evitably involves some planning and, even more im- 
portant, doing something about the plan, once it is 
made. There are already existing agencies which 
have done a great deal of work in the field of plan- 
ning, and the new organization should co-operate 
closely with them. 

6. “Lock your car” campaign. In view of the fact 
that car looting and car thefts represent a substan- 
tial portion of the crimes in the area, the organization 
of a “lock your car” campaign, with appropriate re- 
minder “tickets” for violators to be served by youth 
volunteer check-up crews, was recommended to the 
committee. 

7. Volunteer crossing guards. . . . The possibility 
of using volunteers to relieve patrolmen now assigned 
to crossing duty should be examined further. 

8. Organization of block groups. The programs of 
block organization now being carried on in the area 
have proved constructive in furthering community 
stability. These programs should be assisted and 
expanded, so far as possible through the organizations 
now fostering them. 

9. Volunteer court observers. Many of the arrests 
for crimes committed and prosecutions for illegal 
conversions come to nothing because of failure of 
adequate court presentation and follow-up. The re- 
sources of the organizations now working in this 
area need to be reinforced and co-ordinated. Volun- 
teer court observers working with lawyers engaged 
by the Commission could effect substantial improve- 
ment in obtaining convictions and the imposition of 
proper sentences or fines. 

10. Control of juvenile marauders. Some more ef- 
fective program for control and supervision of the 
gangs of young toughs in the area should be worked 
out. 

11. Co-operation and co-ordination with other 
groups. The Commission will co-operate with such 
organizations as the Citizens of Greater Chicago, 
formerly the Big 19, the Chicago Crime Commission, 
the South Side Planning Board, and other organiza- 
tions like ours which may be set up in other areas. 

Because we believe the details of internal organiza- 
tion should be studied further before setting them 
up in final form, we are recommending that a tem- 
porary or provisional organizing committee or board 
of directors be designated. This group will direct 
the activities of the Commission for a period of six 
months, after which a permanent constitution and 
by-laws can be adopted by the members and a per- 
manent board of other governing body elected. . • . 
One of the first jobs of the provisional board, of 
course, will be to engage the Commission’s profes- 
sional staff. If the Committee’s report is adopted this 
evening, we are prepared to recommend the names 
of sixty distinguished and representative members of 
the community who have agreed to serve, and we 
propose that the additional fifteen members be ap- 
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pointed, by the provisional board of directors from 
suggestions made by members of the community. The 
ballot provides space to enable you to make your 
recommendations for these additional board members. 

Th6 University of Chicago left no doubt about 
its position: 

The University of Chicago has a deep interest and 
a tremendous stake in our community. We are here 
to stay, and we are dedicated to the kind of commun- 
ity that is appropriate for our faculty members and 
our students. Believing in the absolute necessity of 
getting some kind of permanent organization to work 
on the problems of crime and law enforcement, The 
University of Chicago will contribute $15,000 to the 
Commission’s budget for the first year if the com- 
munity will raise at least an equivalent amount. In 
addition, the University will pledge at least $10,000 
in each of the succeeding four years on the same basis. 
To enable the office to be opened at once and a staff 
to be engaged, the University will make available the 
necessary funds from its first year’s contribution. 

The permanent nature of the program was 

emphasized : 

Our activity is going to be permanent and it is going 
to hit hard. We are not indulging in a passing burst 
of indignation. We are determined to get something 
done, now and in the years ahead. 

A Committee of Five and a Program 

The years which followed filled in the charter 
of the Committee of Five. The work of that com- 
mittee in the few weeks between March 27 and 
May 19, 1952, laid out a course and a program 
from which there has been no substantial devia- 
tion. 

The commitment of the University to the South 
East Chicago Commission was reiterated by Chan- 
cellor Kimpton in his State of the University 
Report of October 14, 1952 : 

The neighborhood surrounding the University has 
come to occupy an increasing amount of concern and 
energy on the part of both faculty and administration. 
It is extremely important that we maintain a com- 
munity in which our faculty desire to live and in 
which our students will be secure. In order to com- 
bat the forces of uncertainty and deterioration at 
work in the neighborhood, the University has taken 
the initiative in the organization of the South East 
Chicago Commission. It is concerned to organize the 
total community in order to stabilize it and prevent 
further fiight from the area. Its more specific pro- 
gram is to fight crime, prevent illegal conversions, 
organize the citizenry within each block, and begin a 



long-term project of neighborhood planning and im- 
provement. This program is designed to supplement 
the existing activity of the University in making 
loans to faculty members for housing within the area 
and in buying up and rehabilitating deteriorated 
property. 

Our tradition at the University of Chicago — of free- 
dom, of unity, and of quality — is a great one. These 
are difficult times in which to maintain it. The in- 
fiationary spiral, the temptation of easy money 
through trifiing service projects, the pressure to for- 
sake principle for popularity, the nagging of a budget 
that seeks a balance, the human desire to meet all 
requests with an agreeable affirmative these forces 
all conspire to turn us from our proper path. Plato, 
somewhere in the REPUBLIC, is asked if the heav- 
enly city will ever be realized upon earth, and he 
answers that we must turn our eyes up to behold the 
eternal archetype and then down to observe and in- 
fiuence the affairs of men. Only thus can our house 
progressively be put in order and can we approach the 
ideal. 

The South East Chicago Commission Is Formed 

True to prediction, the South East Chicago 
Commission began business on May 20, 1952. Dr. 
Ursula Stone, one of the Committee of Five, as- 
sumed the responsibilities of the temporary direc- 
torship of the Commission. Between that date 
and September 1, 1952, when a permanent staff 
had been assembled, certain fundamental policies 
were developed: 

1. The Commission’s interest in law enforcement 
would not involve vigilante activities nor the em- 
ployment of private investigators. Attention wwpld, 
rather, be directed to detailed, ongoing, statistical 
analysis of police performance in the area, with par- 
ticular attention as to the adequacy of the manpower 
assigned, offenses occurring, arrests made, and the 
percentage of crimes solved. Dr. D. T. Blackiston, a 
sociologist of wide background and experience, on 
September 1, 1952, assumed the responsibility for 
those statistical analyses. His efforts have accom- 
plished a steady improvement in the level of law 
enforcement. 

2. The Commission would assume special respon- 
sibilities in cooperation with other community organi- 
zations, particularly the Hyde Park-Kenwood Com- 
munity Conference, in the enforcement of the housing, 
building and zoning codes of the city. Shortly after 
the organization of permanent staff, the board of di- 
rectors of the commission authorized the employment 
of a retired fire captain as the commission’s inspec- 
tor. Although such an inspector had no legal au- 
thority or power whatsoever, through the cooperation 
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of tenants, janitors, and, sometimes, owners, he was 
able to make inspections of premises about which 
the commission had received complaints. His de- 
tailed knowledge and reports not only enabled the 
accurate report of facts and complaints where war- 
ranted, but also prevented the transmittal of un- 
founded complaints to the public authorities. De- 
tailed codification of inspection reports, title and 
mortgage data, carried out under the direction of D. T. 
Blackiston, eventually developed files at the commis- 
sion disclosing property ownership, mortgage financ- 
ing, identity of real estate tax payments, property 
condition, crimes committed, and place of residence 
of persons arrested on almost all properties in the 
area. This unique material was of essential value in 
subsequent planning programs. Moreover, through 
cross-referencing by name and address, patterns of 
activity of known slum operators and their financial 
resources' were exposed. 

3. The tasks of community coordination, relation- 
ships with real estate management firms and property 
owners, as well as staff st:..‘vice to the finance com- 
mittee were assumed by Miss Sarah Wexler in Octo- 
ber 1952. The budget of the commission for its first 
fiscal year was set at $30,000. In subsequent years it 
was increased to $48,500 per annum. Throughout the 
existence of the commission this budget has been met. 
The university, for the first year, in accordance with 
its commitment, contributed $15,000. In subsequent 
years its contribution has been $10,000 per annum. 

4. In June of 1952 the University of Chicago under- 
wrote a portion of the costs of a special study of the 
problems of community conservation by the Metro- 
politan Housing and Planning Council of Chicago. 
The purposes of such a study were summarized in 
the letter of transmittal upon its completion on 
January 31, 1953: 

1. To determine and define the problems of 
conservation to ascertain the causes of com- 
munity disintegration so that efforts for ' . t- 
terment may be directed primarily against these 
causes rather than the resulting conditions ; 

2. To determine a solution, or solutions, since 
no single formula will satisfy all the varying 
problems ; 

3. To determine new legislative and financial 
means should present legal and financial methods 
be found inadequate to develop and maintain 
community conservation programs ; 

4. To determine a program for the effectuation 
of the proposals involving, in addition to legis- 
lative and financial proposals, a method of com- 
munity participation through existing and new 
organizations and new procedures. 

A. C. Svoboda, assistant treasurer of the univer- 
sity, served on the committee directing the study. 
Prof. Philip M. Hauser, now chairman of the 



department of sociology, served as consulting so- 
ciologist. The study, comprising some three 
volumes, laid the foundations of much of the legis- 
lation hereafter described. 

State Legislation Is Recommended 

Following completion of the Conservation 
Study in January 1953, legislation implementing 
its general recommendations was introduced into 
the Illinois General Assembly. This legislation 
ultimately came to take the following general 
forms : 

1. A recognition that as a matter of public policy 
the prevention of slum and blight was as much in 
the public interest as th > eradication thereof. This 
concept, embodied in th« Illinois Urban Community 
Conservation Act, enabled municipalities to create 
Conservation Boards who, with the authority of the 
governing body of the municipality, might promulgate 
and carry out conservation plans for conservation 
areas. Such plans might provide for : 

(1) land uses, residential and non-residential ; 
(2) improvement, alteration, or vacation of 
major and minor streets and alleys, provision 
for restricted service access, and off-street park- 
ing; (3) locations and easements for public util- 
ities; (4) community facilities ; (5) landscaping 
and site engineering; (6) building restrictions; 
(7) recommended construction including new 
buildings, rehabilitation and conversions, demoli- 
tion of designated structures, and elimination of 
non-conforming uses ; (8) population density, 

ground coverage, and number of dwelling units 
recommended; (9) recommended standards of 
maintenance, and requirements of applicable 
health and safety ordinances; (10) zoning and/ 
or rezoning required; (H) costs and financing 
arrangements of public portions of the plan ; (12) 
recommended time table of various stages of the 
program; (13) any and all other steps needed 
to carry out the plan. (Smith-Hurd, Illinois 
Revised Statutes, Chapters 67%, Section 91.12). 
In order to carry out the plan the Conservation Board 
might acquire properties by right of eminent domain, 
relocate the p' .^sons residing therein, demolish the 
structures, and sell the cleared land at a write-down 
price to a redeveloper. 

2. In 1941 Illinois had enacted the Neighborhood 
Redevelopment Corporation Act. As originally 
adopted, the law provided that any three persons 
might organize a Neighborhood Redevelopment Cor- 
poration to operate within a slum and blighted area ; 
that the corporation might file a plan of redevelop- 
ment and, in the eve .t that the corporation plan 
was approved after public hearing by a special mu- 
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nicipal commission set up under the act by the mu- 
nicipality and if the corporation had purchased, or 
acquired options to purchase, 60 percent of the area 
covered by the plan, that thereupon the corporation 
could exercise the right of eminent domain to acquire 
the balance of the development area. The financing 
of the Neighborhood Redevelopment Corporation was 
to be derived entirely from private sources. No public 
money was inv’olved. The constitutionality of the 
act has been upheld in the test case of Zurn v. City 
of Chicago, 389 111. 114 (1945). 

The Conservation Report of the Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Council dealt with the possi- 
bility of using the Neighborhood Redevelopment Cor- 
poration Law as a vehicle for community conserva- 
tion: 

It might be possible to amend the Act so that 
its field of operations would include conservation 
areas, retaining the administrative mechanism 
and the neighborhood corporation idea. Several 
shortcomings appear, however. 

1. The program is dependent purely on local 
initiative. Whether or not a conservation pro- 
gram is undertaken depends on the willingness 
of private capital to undertake the program. The 
availability of capital is liable to be inversely 
proportional to the needs of the area and there 
is no guarantee that any conservation program 
will be implemented if left purely to private 
stimulus. 

2. The public role is largely neglected. It is 
generally agreed that reorganization of existing 
powers and additions to those powers are neces- 
sary if the governmental and law enforcement 
frame\ 7 ork necessary to conservation is to be 
achieved. A revamped act along the lines of the 
present act would completely ignore those 
aspects. 

3. The lecessary scope of eminent domain is 
not granted. The requirement that 60 percent 
of the land in an area need already be pur- 
chased or under option is unreasonable as ap- 
plied to conservation areas where much less than 
100 percent of the area is to be acquired. The 
granting of eminent domain to private corpora- 
tions may be unwise from a public policy stand- 
point if not from a legal one. 

Despite these shortcomings, the idea of a pub- 
lic commission cooperating with private corpora- 
tions in the field of conservation is an attractive 
one. The possibility of such an arrangement 
with operating powers vested in the commission 
will be considered in the section on recommenda- 
tions.® 

Nevertheless, Chancellor Kimpton and the 

a Conservation. Volume Three, Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council, p. 254. (January 1953).. 



Board of Directors of the South East Chicago 
Commission determined to proceed. They felt 
that a Neighborhood Redevelopment Corporation 
device would form a useful vehicle for the invest- 
ment of private funds and the development of 
minimum standards of rehabilitation and mainte- 
nance in conservation areas. They were also in- 
fluenced by the fact that despite the possible 
enactment of the Urban Community Conservation 
Act, no method of public financing had been devel- 
oped. In fact, public financing did not emerge 
until the enactment of the 1954 Amendments 
to Federal Housing legislation. Accordingly, 
amendments to the Neighborhood Redevelopment 
Corporation Act were pronosed enlarging the 
sphere of operation of a Neighborhood Redevelop- 
ment Corporation to a conservation area, provid- 
ing that the conservatior plan could include mini- 
mum standards of rehabilitation and maintenance, 
as well as acquisition, and providing further that 
the plan would become binding, after approval at 
public hearing, in the event that the corporation 
secured the consent of the owners of more than 60 
percent of land area affected by the development 
plan. 

The amendments were adopted by the Illinois 
General Assembly in 1953. On July 13, 1953, 
Gov. William G. Stratton approved the Urban 
Community Conservation Act and the amend- 
ments to the Neighborhood Redevelopment Cor- 
poration Act. 

Surveying the Area for Eligibility for Redevelop- 
ment 

In the summer of 1953 the University of 
Chicago, the South East Chicago Commission, 
and the Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Con- 
ference acted jointly in requesting the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission to undertake an eli- 
gibility survey of an area lying east of the univer- 
sity campus between 53d and 57th Str'^ets. Prior 
to this time, that agency had acted oniy in areas 
which were completely slum and bligiit. The 
proposal now urged was that slum clearance 
powers be used in support of an existing commun- 
ity and its institutions. 

On November 10, 1953, Chancellor Kimpton, in 
his report on the state of the University, wrote : 

I come finally to the third of our component parts— 
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our physical properties and those that closely sur- 
round us. And I rhould like to begin with the prob- 
lems of ir community. . . . They may be the prob- 
lems that none of us likes to face, those we thought 
would leave our door if we sat still and pretended we 
were not home. From the beginning I have regarded 
the problem of our community as one of our para- 
mount problems. 

Two years have done much to change the face and 
character of our community, thanks to the vigorous 
leadership of the South East Chicago Commission, 
in which the University has played an active role. 
Since many of these improvements are visible to 
anyone who has lived here for some years, I shall 
concern myself with some of those that are about to 
come. New State legislation has been procured 
whereby neighborhood corporations can organize and 
through control of sixty percent of the property of 
an area can obtain eminent domain rights over the 
remaining forty percent. For the first time, we have 
a tool with which we can force the improvement of 
run-down structures, or the demolition of properties 
that have become slums. Of equal importance is the 
interest of the Land Clearance Commission in our 
area. The Commission, operating with Federal, State , 
and City funds, is empowered to condemn as slum a 
part or the whole of any selected urban area. After 
condemnation it proceeds to demolish the buildings 
at public expense and to sell the cleared land at a 
fair use value or convert it to some public purpose. 
The Commission is now in the process of surveying 
our area, and selective demolition will shortly follow 
that will eradicate the pockets of blight and decay. 

Retaining a Professionai Pianning Service, 
Marshttii Fieid Foundation Assistance 

Upon approval of the conservation legislation, 
it became clear to Chancellor Kimpton that the 
university and the South East Chicago Commis- 
sion would require planning services. Accord- 
ingly, in July of 1953 the Chancellor laid the 
problem before Marshall Field, Jr., and his asso- 
ciates of the Field Foi^dation. At the invitation 
of the foundation, a formal proposal was sub- 
mitted and on October 16, 1953, Maxwell Hahn, 
Executive Vice President of the foundation, ad- 
vised the chancellor as follows : 

Dear Chancellor Kimpton : 

I am sure that you and Mr. Julian Levi will be 
pleased to receive this oflBcial notice that the Field 
Foundation has authorized a grant of $100,000, pay- 
able over a three-year period, toward the cost of 
establishing and operating a planning unit to work 



on the conservation of the University of Chicago- 
Hyde Park Community. The Field Foundation s 
check in the amount of $33,333.34, paying the Foun- 
dation’s grant for the twelve-month period beginning 
November 1, 1953, is enclosed. 

The grant is made in the belief that the over-all 
program of the University of Chicago and the South 
East Chicago Commission constitutes a pilot project 
which can serve as a demonstration to other cities 
throughout the United States that American citizens 
have the ability to make their cities what they want 
them to be. It is the Foundation’s understanding 
that the University and the Commission are com- 
mitted to the development of a physically attractive, 
well serviced, non-discriminatory community where 
people with similar standards may live. 

Our board of directors have asked me to state that 
there is no implied commitment that the Field Foun- 
dation would renew this contribution at the end of the 
three-year period. The Foui dation, however, will 
consider without prejudice, in 1956, the question of a 
further grant for the period beginning November 1, 

1956. 

It is customary for the Foundation to request prog- 
ress reports on projects it aids. These reports should 
include financial statements on the expenditure of 
projects fuuds. We shall plan to give at least thirty 
days’ notice when a report from the University is 
desired. At the end of each fiscal year, the Field 
Foundation would like to have a copy of the auditor’s 
report on the records of the project. 

Our officers and directors join me in wishing the 
University of Chicago and the South East Chicago 
Commission success in the launching of this impor- 
tant demonstration. 

This act of generosity on the part of the Field 
Foundation was the seed from which more than 
$200 million in new public and private investment 
ripened. 

Upon the advice of Profs. Harvey Perloff, 
Philip M. Hauser, and Harold M. Mayer of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago, Jack A. 
Meltzer, in March of 1954, was employed by the 
university as Director of the P anning Unit. The 
choice was a happy one. AhV ough a young man, 
Meltzer had already achieved distinction as Di- 
rector of Planning for Michael Reese Hospital. 
His subsequent career completely justified the con- 
fidence placed in him. By April 1, 1954, when the 
Planni: ig Unit was formally opened, he had as- 
sembled a team of able assistants, including Alex- 
ander Ogloblin, as his deputy, and Harry Weese, 
as architectural consultant. 
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The City Embarks upon Urban Renewal 

On March 22, 1954, Mayor Martin H. Kennelly 
formally announced the inauguration of the “first 
real demonstation of a program intended to re- 
verse the trends toward deterioration which 
characterized older communities in most U.S. 
cities.” Mayor Kennelly’s formal statement re- 
ferred to the undertaking as proposing the “most 
complete ‘urban renewal’ plan for an individual 
community ever developed.” The whole South 
East Chicago Area, 39th Street to 67th Street, 
Cottage Grove Avenue to Lake Michigan, of which 
the university community was only one part, was 
selected as the first “officially established model 
planning project.” The Mayor’s Housing and 
Kedevelopment Coordinator, the Chicago Plan 
Commission, the University of Chicago, and the 
South East Chicago Commission (in close rela- 
tion with the Hyde Park-Kenwood Community 
Conference) , and supported by the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission (the independent slum 
clearance agency), the Neighborhood Redevelop- 
ment Commission (supervising Neighborhood Re- 
development Corporations), the Community 
Conservation Board (the City Department under 
the Urban Community Conservation Act), the 
Chicago Dwellings Association (concerned with 
middle-income housing), the Chicago Housing 
Authority (lower-income housing), the Board of 
Education, and the Chicago Park District were to 
participate by formal agreement in the prepara- 
tion of the far-reaching plan for this area. 

Within 60 days after April 1, 1954, Meltiier was 
able to file with the Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission a detailed 167-page proposal for the rede- 
velopment of the Land Clearance survey area. 
The frontispiece of that report emphasizes the 
degree of private and official cooperation which 
he was able to obtain : 

The cooperation of Mr. James G. Downs, the 
Mayor’s Housing and Kedevelopment Coordinator 
and his deputy, Mr. D. E. Mackelmann ; the Chicago 
Plan Commission, particularly Messrs. Frederick T. 
Aschman, Executive Director, Mr. John Cordwell, 
Director of Planning, and Mr. Stewart Marquis, 



Senior Planner; and, the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission, particularly Messrs. Ira Bach, Executive 
Director, and Mr. Phil Doyle, Deputy Director, is 
more gratefully acknowledged. 

A special debt of gratitude is due Mr. Albert G. 
Svoboda, Assistant Treasurer of the University of 
Chicago, without whose advice and knowledge of real 
estate values this report could not have been written. 

On June 28, 1954, the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission adopted the requested site designation 
resolutions. These resolutions, among other 
things, recited: 

Whereas, the South East Chicago Commission, a 
not-for-profit corporation, has been organized under 
the laws of Illinois for the purpose of the conserva- 
tion, rehabilitrtion and redevelopment of the area 
bounded by East 39th Street, Lake Michigan, East 
67th Street and South Cottage Grove Avenue, of 
which the area described herein is a part; 

Whereas, said South East Chicago Commission has 
proiK)sed that the project area described herein be 
acquired by the Commission, and has indicated that 
if said area is so acquired purchases will be avail- 
able to redevelop said area in accordance with ap- 
proved redevelopment plans, and that said South 
East Chicago Commission will continue and intensify 
its efforts to conserve the larger area, as aforesaid : 

The area thus designated consisted of a little 
more than 48 acres, involving approximately 61/^ 
percent of the total area of the Hyde Park com- 
munity, approximately 9 percent of the total 
dwelling units, approximately 8 percent of the 
total population, and approximately 7.7 percent 
of the total families within the community as a 
whole. At the same time the project area con- 
tained 41 percent of the total substandard housing 
within the entire Hyde Park community. It was 
estimated that of some 4,500 persons to be affected 
by relocation, 8 percent, or 360 were nonwhite. 
Of the total number of 1,167 families, 660 had 
children and 52 of the families with children were 
members of minority groups. Single persons oc- 
cupied 686 of the some 1,700-odd dwelling units 
involved. Only 54 resident owners were involved. 
Living conditions in the area were indicated by 
the following statistics of the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission : 
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A. 



Total Dwelling Units ® 

In dilapidated structures, sharing sanitary facilities, obsolescence or 
faulty arrangement or design, or in structures with excessive land cov- 



In^dil'apidated structures, sharing sanitary facilities, or obsolescence or 

faulty arrangement or design 

In dilapidated structures, or sharing sanitary facilities-- - 

In dilapidated structures. 

Sharing sanitary facilities 

F. Obsolescence or faulty arrangement or design. 

G. In structures with excessive land coverage - 

H. In nondilapidated structure^- - 

Total Population in Persons 

Total Families (2 or more persons) 



B 



C. 

D 

E. 



PTojtct Hyde Park "A" a 



Number 



1, 570 



1, 501 



1,453 
1, 035 
758 
672 
1, 313 
1,494 
812 
4,028 
1, 053 



Percent 



Project Hyde Park “B" < 



Number 



Percent 



100.0 


179 


100. 0 


95. 6 


176 


98.3 


92. 5 


149 


83. 2 


65.9 


130 


72.6 


48. 3 


100 


55. 9 


42.8 


120 


67. 0 


83. 6 


119 


66. 5 


95.2 


156 


87. 2 


51. 7 


141 


78.8 




365 






82 









i This table includes estimates for occupied dwelling units not reporting on 
persons. 

» Includes single room units. ^ ^ a i«r,.r 

a Hyde Park A Project ranges along Lake Park and westward along East 
65th Street several blocks from Lake Park. 



Progress Is Made 

The speed with which the project then moved is 
indicated by the following chronology: 



Apr. 1, 1954 — 
June 28, 1954.. 



June 29, 1954. - 
June 30, 1954. . 
July 15, 1954- - 



July 20, 1954 
July 28, 1954.. 
Aug. 6, 1954 — 
Oct. 25, 1954- . 



Nov. 18, 1954.. 
Nov. 23, 1954. 



Chronology of Land Clearance 
Hyde Park “A” and “B” Projects 

. Planning Unit organized. 

Chicago Land Clearance Commission 
site designation resolutions passed by 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission. 
Mayor Kennelly announces Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission resolu- 
tions and pledges his support. 

Chicago Land Clearance Commission 
site designation resolutions introduced 
in the City Council. e 
Chicago Plan Commission approved 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission 
proposals. 

Housing and Planning Committees of 
City Council recommend proposals. 
Site designation resolution unanimously 
adopted by the City Council. 

_ Site designation resolution passed by “^’le 
Illinois State Housing Board. 

. Redevelopment plan approved by Com- 
missioners of Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission. 

Chicago Plan Commission approves re- 
development plan. 

Housing and Planning Committees of 
City Council unanimously approve 
redevelopment plan. 
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4 Hyde Park B Project extends along the north side of 54th Street from 
Blackstone to Kimbark. 



Nov. 29, 1954.. 



Dec. 8, 1954.. 
Dec. 17, 1954. 
Dec. 22, 1954- 
Jan. 17, 1955- 



Feb. 15, 1955- - 



Feb. 18, 1955- 



Plan recommitted for further hearing on 
basis that opportunity for hearing, 
discussion, etc., had not been afforded. 

Joint Committee deferred action on 
plan for ten days. 

Joint Committee votes to pass redevel- 
opment plan. 

Redevelopment plan passed by City 
Council. 

Redevelopment plan heard and ap- 
proved by State Housing Board of 
Illinois. 

Federal approval Hyde Park “A” Pro- 
ject in the amount of $6,156,625, auto- 
matically producing $3,454,049 of city 
and state nid, for a total of $9,610,674. 

Federal approval Hyde Park “3” Pro- 
ject in the amount of $391,922, auto- 
matically producing $215,001 of city 
and state aid, for a total of $606,923. 



Federal Approval Is Sought 

The fight for approval of the p^ject was taken 
to Washington on July 21, 1954. On that date 
Chancellor Kimpton ; Edward L. Keyerson, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Chicago; Clarence Randall, a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; James C. Downs, the mayor’s 
coordinator of Housing and Redevelopment and 
his deputy, D. E. Mackelmann; J. Ross Humph- 
ries, chairman, and Ira Bach, executive director of 
the Chicago Land Clearance Commission; and 
Frederick T. Aschman, director of the Chicago 
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Plan Commission, met with the President and 
subsequently, with Albert C. Cole, administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

On September 23, 1954, the Illinois Supreme 
Court issued twin opinions in the cases of People 
ex rel Gutknecht v. City of Chicago (3 111. 2d 539) 
and David Zisook v. Maryland-Drexel Neighbor- 
hood Kedevelopment Corporation (3 111. 2d 5Y0). 
The Gutknecht case upheld the constitutionality of 
the Illinois Urban Community Conservation Act ; 
the Zisook case upheld the constitutionality of the 
1953 amendments to the Illinois Neighborhood Re- 
development Corporation Law. The South East 
Chicago Commission and the Planning Unit had 
collaborated in the formation of the Maryland- 
Drexel Neighborhood Redevelopment Corporation 
and in the preparation of a proposed redevelop- 
ment plan in order that the ground work for the 
test case be established. William H. Dillon, 
Counsel to the University in the Maryland-Drexel 
matter, was also Special Counsel to the city of 
Chicago in the Gutknecht case. As will be seen, 
the two decisions were fundamental to further 
progress. 

By November 23, 1954, Chancellor Kimpton in 
his State of the University message, wrote : 

Even our neighborhood begins to have a new look. 
The first of a series of plans for the demolijiion of old 
and outmoded buildings and for the construction of 
new and more appropriate housing and commercial 
areas has been completed over the past year. The 
plan has been viewed with approval and even enthu- 
siasm by a political hierarchy beginning with the 
President of the United States. It is hoped that 
within a year no one will recognize Fifty-fifth Street. 
New single-family residences will replace the World’s • 
Fair walk-ups on the south side of the street, and an 
eflScient and modern shopping center will take the 
place of the seedy structures on the north side. These 
things will be accomplished by a combinatic i of gov- 
ernment resources and private capital, and already 
the hope of the new look has stabilized and brightened 
the community. The now and beautiful headquarters 
of the American Bar Association has grown up during 
the year and is an ornament to our community. 
* * * The neighborhood, like the budget, the curricu- 
lum, and the enrollment, is not yet saved, but at least 
w’e are on the road to salvation and with propriety 
can give vent to a mild hallelujah. 

Things are better, there is no denying it. Our 
undergraduate program is reorganized, our economy 
is stabilized, and our neighborhood is in the process 
of improvement. In all these things we take satis- 
faction, and for all these things we give thanks. But 



the time has come to remind ourselves that great 
universities are not built merely by balancing 
budgets, reorganizing curricula, and improving neigh- 
borhoods. This is only to remove the underbrush 
which has been stifling our growth and development, 
and at last we begin to see the sun. But our really 
important problems lie before us. We have suffered 
during this period of readjustment, and we all know 
it. We have lost some good men ; we have been un- 
able to appoint young people who will build the 
university of the future. We have not been able to 
expand our laboratories and our classrooms to meet 
the coming need. Our Library has suffered in its 
acquisitions and its services to our faculty and stu- 
dents. We have not been able to keep salaries in 
pace with our inflationary times. We have repaired 
our house, but our real task is to build a city. It is 
my hope that we have not become so conditioned to 
meeting the problems of the moment that we have lost 
the ability to plan our future. The experiences of 
the past have thinned and tightened our ranks. Our 
problem now is to march forward. Our objective is 
a fairer city — a new and greater University of 
Chicago. 

Application for Federal Urban Renewal Funds 

In the latter part of 1954 and the early months 
of 1955 the planning unit collaborated with the 
newly appointed Community Conservation Board 
of Chicago and the office of the Mayor’s Coordi- 
nator of Housing and Redevelopment in the prep- 
aration of an application to the Urban Renewal 
Administration of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency of the Federal Government for the 
allocation of survey and planning funds for the 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Urban Renewal Area. 
The general boundaries of the area thus involved 
were 4Yth Street on the north, 59th Street on the 
south. Cottage Grove Avenue on the west, and 
Lake Michigan on the east. On March 28, 1955, 
the City Council unanimously adopted an ordi- 
nance approving the filing of the application. 
Further discussions followed in Washington in 
which the planning unit participated. On 
June 4, 1955, Mayor Daley was notified that the 
application had been approved. On Septem- 
ber 14, 1955, following approval, again unanimous, 
by the City Council of Chicago, the city, acting 
through the Community Conservation Board, en- 
tered into a contract with the Urban Renewal 
Administration of the U.S. Government, pursuant 
to which an amount not to exceed $198,680 was to 
be advanced by the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion to defray costs of survey and planning work 
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for the Hyde Park-Kenwood Urban Kenewal 
Project, the first of its kind in the United States, 
(Seep. 120.) 

Meanwhile, acquisition, relocation, and demoli- 
tion began in the Hyde Park “A” and “B” Proj- 
ects. On May 10, 1955, at the time of the annual 
meeting of the South East Chicago Commission, 
the first building was demolished. By the end of 
1955, 37 properties had been acquired, 5 had been 
demolished, options had been taken for acquisition 
on 41 additional properties, and condemnation 
proceedings were pending on 57 parcels. Chan- 
cellor Kimpton, in his State of the University 
message, on November 1, 1955, wrote : 

The final gamble of our University is on our neigh- 
borhood. It is a law among the knowledgeable about 
such things that a neighborhood, once it begins to 
deteriorate, moves through an inexorable cycle of 
fiight, further decay, and final slum, to be rehabili- 
tated only at the very lowest point through massive 
slum clearance— in effect, through the replacement 
of one community by another. It is our gamble that 
in this community the supposedly inevitable workings 
of this law can be stopped, the deterioration in mid- 
cycle can be interrupted, and rehabilitation can begin 
a full quarter of a century before its time. To make 
this gamble succeed, we have enlisted the aid of our 
community, courts, police, politicians, newspapers, 
city, state and nation. It is one of the prominent ob- 
jectives of the campaign, and money is being received 
from individuals, foundations and corporations to 
buy and rehabilitate deteriorated properties. The 
most substantial donation to date comes from public 
funds, with the Federal Government, the State of 
Illinois, and the City of Chicago among them putting 
up over $10,000,000 to acquire and demolish some 
forty-seven acres of deteriorated property in the cen- 
ter of Hyde Park. The machinery of government 
moves slowly, and the area has suffered through the 
time lag, but, even so, through constant needling tbe 
program has moved faster than any government 
clearance project in the history of the country. Per- 
haps more important than anything else, our com- 
munity has earned a reputation among dubious 
characters of being a poor place in which to commit 
a crime or operate a slum. The c»’ime statistics in 
our district show a sharp decline over the last two 
years, and there is no enterprising landlord of de- 
teriorated properties who would not gladly move his 
wretched business, if he could, to another part of the 
city. Redevelopment corporations are being organ- 
ized all over the area by which debilitated properties 
can be acquired under eminent domain. It is a large 
and carefully calculated gamble, and the stakes are 
very high. At stake is the nature of our University 
and the pattern of urban life in America for the bal- 
ance of the Twentieth Century. 



The history of our University over sixty-two years 
has been a series of brilliant, speculative, forward 
movements, followed by periods of retrenchment and 
consolidation. Each has suited its own time, and 
together they have conspired to make the University 
of Chicago one of the great universities of the world. 
We have moved through our needed program of build- 
ing sound foundations beneath our impressive super- 
structure of men and the materials for teaching and 
research. The time had come in 1954r-55, with a cau- 
tious but speculative eye upon our destiny, to begin 
the great gamble in men, money, students, and com- 
munity. Our quality, our leadership, and our freedom 
are al stake. As we have always won before, so we 
shall win again. 

The Hyde Park-Kenwood Urban Renewal Plan 
Is Launched 

On January 12, 1956, the city of Chicago, under 
the authority of the Community Conservation 
Board, entered into a contract with the University 
of Chicago whereby the planning unit was en- 
gaged to prepare the Hyde Park-Kenwood Urban 
Kenewal Plan. The contract provided that the 
plan was to be done in two stages : 

1. A preliminary project report for the purpose of 
indicating the feasibility of the project and the gen- 
eral direction in which it would proceed ; and 

2. Assuming the approval of the preliminary proj- 
ect report, a final report. 

The planning unit completed the first phase of 
the Urban Renewal Plan and delivered it to the 
Community Conservation Board on July 5, 1956. 
On August 28, 1956, the Community Conservation 
Board approved the preliminary project report 
and f orw’^arded it to the regional office of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. On August 2,- 
Mayor Haley appointed the local community coun- 
cil as provided by the Illinois Urban Community 
Conservation Act. This Council, consisting of 11 
residents of the Hyde Park-Kenwood area, had' 
the function of assisting the Conservation Board 
in the preparation of the plan (ultimately ap- 
proved by majority vote) and then a,ssisting in the 
administration of the plan. On Hecember 20, 
1956, John P. McCollum, regional administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, ad- 
vised the Community Conservation Board that the 
preliminary project report had been accepted and 
that an increased amount, totaling $25,835,000 in 
Federal funds, had been reserved for the project. 
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University of Chicago Campus and Redeveiopment District with Lake Michigan in the background. 



On December 27, 1956, the Community Conser- 
vation Board dii ^cted that final survey and plan- 
ning work get underway. 

Filing the Development Plan With the Re- 
development Commission 

Undertaking of the Urban Renewal planning 
was a major enterprise. Total expenditures by 
the university substantially exceeded its reim- 
bursement under the contract. Since the univer- 
sity undertook the preparation of the plan it 
regarded itself as disqualified from specific pro- 
visions for its benefit within the plan. Its total 
commitment to the ideal of a compatible commun- 
ity, as described in the instrument of gift of the 
Field Foundation, justified the enterprise. 



Application of the 1953 amendments to the 
Neighborhood Redevelopifieii'f'"'06rpdrat Act 
began on April 29, 1956, when the South West 
Hyde Park Neighborhood Redevelopment Corpo- 
ration filed its development plan and its applica- 
tion for approval thereof with the Neighborhood 
Redevelopment Commission of Chicago. All of 
the stock of that corporation was owned by the 
University of Chicago. The plan of development 
filed by the corporation provided : 

1. That the corporation, with its own funds, ac 
quire all the properties in the area between 55th ant 
56th Streets, Cottage Grove to Ellis Avenues, com 
prising an area of approximately 13.22 acres, exclu 
sive of streets and alley.s. Upon acquisition the cor 
poration would sell the property, at its cost of acqui 
sition, to the University of Chicago. The university 
would, thereupon, develop the area for the housing o: 
married students and other campus purposes. 
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2. That in the larger development area, generally 
described as 55th to 57th Streets, Cottage Grove to 
Woodlawn Avenues, under a program of rehabilita- 
tion and conservation property owners would agree 
to bring all properties up to current standards and 
would be bound to future maintenance of these 
standards. 

Costs of acquisition of properties, demolition, 
and site clearance, all of which would ultimately 
be borne by the University of Chicago, were esti- 
mated at $2,500,000. New construction was esti- 
mated at $1,800,000— again to be borne entirely by 
the university. The area of proposed clearance in- 
volved approximately 93 structures, containing 
582 living units. Evidence of substantial deterio- 
ration and substandard housing had existed since 
the 1940 census. The overwhelming number of 
structures showed evidence of deterioration. 

The corporation obtained the consents to the 
plan of the owners of more than 60 percent of 
land area, as provided by the statute. After notice 
and publication, hearings before the Neighbor- 
hood Kedevelopment Commission of Chicago be- 
gan on September 28, 1956. The development 
plan, including both the rehabilitation and ac- 
quisition sections, involved 299 parcels of prop- 
erty. Twelve of the owners of the 299 parcels 
vigorously opposed the approval of the plan upon 
various grounds. They challenged the eligibility 
of the area, the necessity for clearance, and the 
provisions of the development plan permitting 
acquisition by the university. After exhaustive 
hearings and arguments, nevertheless, on Novem- 
ber 28, 1956, the Neighborhood Eedevelopment 
Commission entered an order approving the plan 
of development, authorizing the issuance of a cer- 
tificate of public necessity to the corporation, au- 
thorizing the corporation to carry out the plan. 
Appeal to the court, permitted under the statute, 
was taken by the 12 dissenters on December 31, 
1956. 

Land Acquired for Hyde Park “A” and “B” 
Projects 

The Chicago Land Clearance Commission, dur- 
ing 1956, acquired 147 of the 167 parcels involved 
in the Hyde Park “A” and “B” Projects. Of the 
*20 parcels remaining to be acquired, 10 were 
covered by agreements on price and executed op- 
tions, condemnation judgments had been entered 
on 2, leaving only 8 properties where condemna- 



tion proceedings were to be completed or where 
price negotiations were still imderway. On June 
20, 1956, the city council of Chicago adopted an 
ordinance approving a disposition plan under 
which a developer would be selected for the Hyde 
Park “A” and “B” Projects. Accordingly, on J uly 
24, 1956, the Chicago Land Clearance Commission 
advertised for bids, returnable September 24, 1956. 
The University of Chicago and the South East 
Chicago Commission, in accordance with their 
earlier commitment, undertook to find developers 
and encourage them to bid. The enterprise was 
successful. The Land Clearance Commission made 
redevelopment history in being able to select 
among five bidders. 

The University's Campaign for Funds 

The university launched an intensive campaign 
for building fund money. Chancellor Kimpton, 
in his State of the University message on Octo- 
ber 30, 1956, after referring to the success of the 
university’s capital needs campaign, wrote ; 

Just what do we propose to do with all this money? 
With an optimism which has characterized this Uni- 
versity since its beginning— for we did not know 
the campaign’s results when we built the budget 
we increased our expenditure for the year 1955-56 
a million and a half dollars over the previous year, 
about half of it going into instruction and research 
and a quarter each into student aid and plant main- 
tenance and operation. We risked an initial 
budget deficit of $1,200,000, but, because of our in- 
creased earnings, it turned out to be less than half 
of that; and, of course, if we include unrestricted 
campaign contributions, we had an enormous sur- 
plus. In the preparation of the budget for the year 
1956-57, we have added more than a half-million 
dollars to the salaries and annuities of our present 
faculty and have put another half-million into staff 
additions, replacements, and service and equip- 
ment. The unsightly and dangerous “pre fabs” have 
been cleared away behind Ida Noyes Hall, where 
a new dormitory for women students will be built— 
the first new housing for women to be built on this 
campus in this century. We have acquired apart- 
ment buildings in the neighborhood and have begun 
what we hope will be an orderly transition of our 
married graduate students from the G.I. housing to 
more permanent and more comfortable quarters. We 
have even started the machinery under the Illinois 
Redevelopment Act for the acquisition and demoli- 
tion of a four-block-square area between Fifty-fifth 
and Fifty-sixth, Ellis to Cottage Grove, to build a 
graduate-student housing project. And, speaking of 
the neighborhood, the Hyde Park clearance and re- 
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development program is coming along. At the mo- 
ment it looks like Berlin immediately after the late 
war. 

The City Council Approves the Site Plan 

In January of 1957, Mayor Daley announced 
that he would submit the revised Chicago Land 
Clearance plan for the redevelopment of Fi’ojects 
“A” and “B” to the city council. The plan, as 
modified, clearly follow^ed the suggestions of 
Webb & Knapp, one of the bidders. It envisaged 
the construction of a new shopping center, 250 
town houses, and 2 apartment buildings contain- 
ing 550 units. Prior to this time, the university 
and the South East Chicago Commission had com- 
menced the organization of a group of potential 
buyers of town houses. Ultimately more than 
100 families associated themselves with this enter- 
prise. In March of 1957 the city council, after 
public hearing, approved the modified redevelop- 
ment plan and then, in July, accepted the 
Webb & Knapp site plan and bid for purchase of 
the cleared land. 

Simultaneously, in 1957 beginning in January, 
the local community council announced plans for 
sectional meetings throughout the entire Hyde 
Park-Ken wood community on the preliminary 
Urban Renewal Plan. By May the 7 hearings 
had been completed, more than 900 people had 
attended the hearings, and 109 persons made state- 
ments concerning the plan. In October the final 
draft of the Urban Renewal Plan had been com- 
pleted and distributed to the various city agencies 
for agency review of program and financial com- 
mitment. Other institutions within the commu- 
nity began rebuilding and expanding. St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church broke ground for a new church 
building in the Kenwood community. The Chi- 
cago Osteopathic Hospital and College built a 
new basic science building. 

Further Hearings and Approvals 

On February 13, 1958, the Community Conser- 
vation Board of Chicago transmitted the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood Urban Renewal Plan to the Con- 
servation Community Council. Thereupon the 
Conservation Community Council, after publica- 
tion, held hearings on March 12th and 13th, 1958. 
The Conservation Community Council approved 
the Urban Renewal Plan on April 14, 1958, trans- 



mitted the plan to the Community Conservation 
Board of Chicago and approved changes on 
J uly 21, 1958. On September 8, 1958, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment reviewed the Urban Renewal Plan and 
approved it as conforming to Federal require- 
ments. Hearings before the Housing and Plan- 
ning Committee of the City Council of Chicago 
began on September 22, 1958, and continued until 
September 30, 1958. On October 22, 1958, the 
Committee on Planning and Housing recom- 
mended approval of the plan and on November 7, 
1958, the City Council, by a vote of 54 to 0, ap- 
proved the plan. 

The approval came, however, only after bitter 
controversy and argument. The scope of the re- 
moval plan made this inevitable. The total area 
covered by the plan, exclusive of streets and alleys, 
involved 591.4 acres, of which 101.2 were to be 
cleared ; 3,077 structures, of which 630 were to be 
acquired and cleared; 29,321 living units, of which 
5,941 were in structures to be acquired and cleared. 

In terms of financing, the project was equally 
imposing. The estimated net cost of the project 
was $36,675,717. The Federal capital grant, cov- 
ering three-fourths of the write-down and includ- 
ing an amount for aiding and relocation of site 
residents, was $28,312,062. The city contribution, 
estimated at $9,255,480, was composed of $7,407,725 
of works-in-kind and $1,847,755 in bond cash. 
The assumption by the University of Chicago of 
planning costs in excess of the contract reimburse- 
ment enabled the city to proceed on the three- 
fourths, rather than two-thirds, matching basis. 

The plan provided for great expansion of public 
facilities; 30.4 acres of cleared area was to be 
made available to the public agencies as follows : 

Summary of Land To Be Sold to Public Agencies 



Agency Square feet 

Board of Education 617,462* 

Chicago Park District 627, 594 

Municipal Parking Authority 6,430 

City of Chicago (civic center) 50,071 

City of Chicago (Fire Department) 20,500 



Total (30.4 acres) 1,322,057* 



•207,251 of th..d is reserved for future sale to Board of Edu- 
cation. 

An area of 49.1 acres was to be available for 
residental re-use; 8.1 acres for commercial use. 
New institutional uses were provided ; 
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(a) St. Thomas Apostle Church and School. 11,999 
square feet of land on the northeast corner of 55th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue. 

(b) St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 37,500 square 
feet of land on the northwest comer of 50th Street 
and Blackstone Avenue. 

(c) Hyde Park Department, Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 15,000 square feet of land on the south- 
east corner of 53d Street and Dorchester Avenue. 

(d) George Williams College. 77,268 square feet of 
land on either side of 53d Street on the east side of 
Cottage Grove Avenue. 

(e) Chicago College of Osteopathy and Osteopathic 
Hospital. 98,300 square feet of land in the block 
bounded by 52d Street, 53d Street, Ellis Avenue and 
Berkeley Avenue; and 16,094 square feet of land on 
the northeast corner of 53d Street and Ingleside 
Avenue. 

(f) Jewish Children’s Bureau. 210,060 square 
feet of land on the northeast corner of 55th Street 
and Cottage Grove Avenue for the development of a 
treatment center for disturbed children. 

(g) The Church Home for Aged Persons. 27,135 
square feet of land on the northwest corner of 54th 
Place and Ellis Avenue. 

(h) Chicago Police Department and Ward OfiSce. 
50,071 square feet at the southwest comer of 52d 
Street and Lake Park Avenue. 

(i) Chicago Municipal Parking Authority. 6,430 
square feet at the northwest corner of 53d Street and 
Lake Park Avenue for a municipal parking lot. 

(j) United Church of Hyde Park. 18,750 square 
feet on Harper Avenue between 52d and 53d Streets. 

(k) Art and Cultural Center. 46,798 square feet 
at the northwest and southwest corner of 57th Street 
and Stony Island Avenue. 

(l) First Baptist Church. 15,016 square feet at 
the southwest corner of 50th Street and Ellis Avenue. 

(m) Chicago Fire Department. 20,500 square feet 
on the northeast corner of 55th Street and University 
Avenue for a fire station. 

(n) Augustana Lutheran Church. 33,414 square 
feet between Woodlawn and Kimbark Avenues south 
of 55th Street. 

(o) Chicago Child Care Society. 18,904 square feet 
on University Avenue between 54th Place and 55th 
Street. 

Mandamus Denied 

The Superior Court of the United States on 
October 20, 1958, denied a motion of Troy St. 
Elmo and Angie Ree Cobb for leave to file a peti- 
tion for writ of mandamus in the case they had 
brought in the District Court of the United States 
against the South West Hyde Park Neighborhood 



Redevelopment Corporation. With this action, all 
litigation attacking the order of the Neighborhood 
Redevelopment Commission of Cliicago approving 
the South West Hyde Park plan came to an end. 
The litigation involved not only a proceeding in 
the State Courts, the dismissal of which was sus- 
tained by the Illinois Supreme Court on two oc- 
casions, but a fresh action in the District Court, 
again dismissed, and now terminated by the order 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Chicago Crusade Spreads 

On February 18, 1957, Chancellor Kimpton 
wrote to Presidents Nathan M. Pusey, of Har- 
vard; Grayson Kirk, of Columbia; Gaylord P. 
Ham well, of the University of Pennsylvania ; A. 
Wliitney Griswold, of Yale; and James Rhyne 
Killian, Jr., of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The letter, in part, said : 

We at the University of Chicago have been strug- 
gling for the pact five years with enormous problems 
relating to the condition of the community which 
surrounds our campus. I believe that we agree that 
a healthy university cannot exist in a slum, and I 
believe all of us are threatened in this regard. Since 
our problems are in no way unique, and since all 
of us have made progress in one way or another, it 
has appeared to me that we might obtain some value 
in exchanging our experiences. I rather suspect too 
that there is some federal legislation that we might 
ponder with the idea of seeing if we could not get 
forward on some cooperative program. 

Accordingly, I am suggesting that you and the 
appropriate person on your staff meet with a group 
similarly concerned in New York City on the morning 
of April 12th at 9:00. 

The meeting was held. Dr. Pusey represented 
President Killian of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, as well as his own university. Presi- 
dent Griswold was unable to attend but sent rep- 
resentatives. The conclusion Ox the meeting was 
that the matter should be placed before the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, and on 
October 23, 1957, the Ne\o York Times reported 
that: 

A nation-wide study to determine what can be done 
to halt the deterioration of neighborhoods adjacent 
to urban universities was announced yesterday by the 
Association of American Universities. 

The article quoted Chancellor Kimpton : 

Historically, university communities have been 
attractive neighborhoods with the standards outlined, 
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Dr. Kimpton noted. “However, the growth of 
American cities, the obsolescence and deterioration 
of aging structures, the development of mass trans- 
portation — particularly the automobile — have all com- 
bined to produce the decline of neighborhoods about 
many American urban universities. 

“At the same time, the gigantic cost of plant re- 
placement as well as many requirements of educa- 
tional processes require the American urban uni- 
versity to remain where it is. The solution of the 
problem, therefore, involves the substantial rebuild- 
ing of university neighborhoods.” 

Dr. Kimpton pointed out that some twenty institu- 
tions of higher learning were now involved in slum 
clearance and urban renewal projects, but that the 
costs were prohibitive. 

“The amount of public funds is inadequate and 
must be supplemented by private resources,” he said. 
“In the case of the University of Chicago, despite 
public programs now potentially involving as much 
as $100,000,000, a solution of the neighborhood prob- 
lem has so far involved the university in expenditures 
of more than $6,000,000 and additional requirements 
for several times that much.” 

Chancellor Kimpton, on November 5, 1957, in 
his State of the University message, reported : 

A great university must be a part of a great urban 
environment, but how does a university remain great 
as it participates in the deterioration of our American 
cities? We have destroyed forty-eight acres of slum 
and blight in our area, we are starting a conservation 
program to protect nine hundred more acres, we have 
spent $5,325,000 of University money in acquiring 
buildings and then demolishing them, and we are 
preparing to spend many more millions. And still 
the problem of urban decay is with us and constitutes 
a threat to our faculty, our students, and, indeed, 
our future. 

Surveys In Other Cities 

On June 6, 1958, the recommendations of the 
Association of American Universities as to a sur- 
vey of the neighborhood problems of universities 
was carried forward at a meeting held at George 
Washington University on that date. Partici- 
pating were : 

F. Morris Cochran, Vice President-Business Manager, 
Brown University. 

Stanley Salmen, Coordinator of University Planning, 
Columbia University. 

Henry W. Herzog, Treasurer, and R. Churchill, City 
Planner and Consultant, George V/ashington 
University. 

Edward Reynolds, Administrative Vice President, 
Harvard University. 



Colin Churchill, Assistant to Vice President Medical 
Institutions, Johns Hopkins University. 

Philip Stoddard, Vice Treasurer, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Chester Onderdonk, New York University. 

Clarence Scheps, Vice President and Comptroller, 
Tulane University. 

John I. Kirkpatrick, Vice Chancellor, and Julian I^vi, 
Executive Director of the South East Chicago 
Commission, and Jack Meltzer, Director, Plan- 
ning Unit, University of Chicago. 

John L. Moore, Business Vice President, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Warren T. Lindquist, associate of David Rockefeller. 
Ernest V. Hollis, Director, College and University 
Administration, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Charles L. Oswald, Deputy Commissioner, and 
Gordon E. Howard, Special Assistant to Com- 
missioner, and S. Leigh Curry, Jr., Chief Counsel, 
Urban Renewal Administration. 

This meeting determined that the Planning Unit 
of the University of Chicago should undertake a 
survey and report covering a selected list of uni- 
versities. In August 1958, a form of questionnaire 
was approved. Ultimately the following institu- 
tions participated in the study: 

Harvard University 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Tulane University 

Vanderbilt University 

University of California 

George Washington University 

Washington University 

St. Louis University 

University of Minnesota 

Johns Hopkins University 

Northwestern University 

University of Indiana 

University of Illinois 

Columbia University 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Chicago 

Chancellor Kimpton, in his November 195b, 
State of the University message, reported : 

Finally, there is the ever present threat to students, 
faculty, and the very life and future of our Univer- 
sity— the neighborhood. As I gather my thoughts on 
this topic in July when this report was composed, I 
found them dismal thoughts indeed, and if I now 
repeated what I then wrote I would not only depress 
but mislead you. At that time we had gained some 
new, powerful, and unexpected enemies to bur 
gigantic urban renewal program, and our friends still 
had to rise and be counted. Mr. Zeckendorf seemed 
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hopelessly bogged down in difficulties with zoning 
regulations and the Redevelopment Plan, and our 
local wasteland stretched out bleak and unrelieved. 

In these circumstances, you will forgive me, I hope, 
if I peek beyond the shroud of gloom that enveloped 
us at the end of the last academic year and behold 
the sun that even then was trying to break through. 
Mr. Zeckendorf • • • somehow cut through his red 
tape, and houses, apartments, and shopping centers 
are springing up all over the place. After a series of 
bitter local and city heiarings that seemed to stretch 
out world without end, the City Council unanimously 
approved the Urban Renewal Plan that will bring 
$40,000,000 of public money into our area and an 
equal amount of private financing. There will be new 
parks and playgrounds and schools, new dwellings 
and traffic patterns and shops ; and out of slum and 
blight a new city will arise. There remain problems, 
of course, but these also will be solved ; the tide has 
turned for us, and out of our success will emerge the 
pattern of rebuilding Chicago and indeed much of 
urban America. Surely this is the place and time to 
pay tribute to the leaders of our community, to the 
newspapers of our city, and particularly to our 
Mayor, Richard J. Daley, who have remained, amid 
all the frenzy of opposition, steadfastly loyal to the 
ideal we ourselves had of rebuilding a great and 
stable community that may provide a model for our 
city and for our nation. 

Our community is not only one of homes and streets 
and shops ; far more important, it is a community of 
scholars dedicated to the life of the mind. 

The Campaign for Federal Recognition, Sec- 
tion 112 

On January 26, 1959, George Baughman, Vice 
President and Treasurer of New York University, 
John L. Moore,. Business Vice President of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Charles Fams- 
ley. Counsel to the University of Louisville, to- 
gether with the South East Chicago Commission, 
appeared before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the U.S. Senate for the 86th Congress. 
A week later the same group, together with Ralph 
Pittman, on behalf of Baylor University, ap- 
peared before the Committee ou Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representatives. Their 
testimony dealt with the problems of universities 
located in or near urban renewal areas. They 
asked that the Housing Act of 1959 be amended : 

1. To ellnlllffa'e the requirement of residential use 
or re-use as a criterion of eligibility in projects in- 
volving institutions of higher education. 



2. That the expenditures made by institutions of 
higher education for campus expansion, in accordance 
with urban renewal or development plans approved 
by the governing body of the municipality, be treated 
as local grants-in-aid, thus available for Federal 
matching for the benefit of the municipality. 

3. That, in order that universities turn to the im- 
mediate needs of expansion at once, expenditures so 
made by them within 5 years prior to Federal ap- 
proval of a loan and grant contract be deemed 
admissible. 

The testimony emphasized the need for a com- 
patible community, the urgent need of expansion 
of academic and research facilities, and the neces- 
sity of leveraging in order that donors and munici- 
palities be encouraged to cooperate with the insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

The legislators were sympathetic. Committee 
staff and Counsel were most helpful. There 
emerged what became Section 112 of the Housing 
Act of 1959— in its final form reading as follows: 

Sec. 112 Urban Renewal Areas Involving Colleges 
or Universities. In any case where an educational 
institution is located in or near an urban renewal 
project area and the governing body of the locality 
determines that, in addition to the elinination of 
slums and blight from such area, the undertaking of 
an urban renewal project in such area will further 
promote the public welfare and the proper develop- 
ment of the community (1) by making land in such 
area available for disposition, for uses in accordance 
with the urban renewal plan, to such educational 
institution for redevelopment in accordance with the 
use or uses specified in the urban renewal plan, (2) 
by providing, through the redevelopment of the area 
in accordance with the urban renewal plan, a cohesive 
neighborhood environment compatible with the func- 
tions and needs of such educational institution, or 
(3) by any combination of the foregoing, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to extend financial assistance 
under this title for an urban renewal project in such 
area without regard to the requirements in section 
110 hereof with respect to the predominantly resi- 
dential character or predominantly residential reuse 
of urban renewal areas: Provided, That the aggre- 
gate expenditures made by such institution (directly 
or through a private redevelopment corporation) for 
the acquisition (from others than the local public 
agency), within, adjacent to, or in the immediate 
vicinity of the project area, of land, buildings, and 
structures to be redeveloped or rehabilitated by such 
institution for educational uses in accordance with 
the urban renewal plan (or with a development 
plan proposed by such institution or corporation, 
found acceptable by the Administrator after consider- 
ing the standards specified in section 110(b), and 
approved under State or local law after public hear- 
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ing), and for the demolition of such buildings -.nd 
structures (including expenditures to assist in re- 
locating tenants therefrom), if, pursuant to such 
urban renewal or development plan, the land is to be 
cleared and redeveloped, as certified by such institu- 
tion to the local public agency and approved by the 
Administrator, shall be a local grant-in-aid in con- 
nection with such urban renewal project: Provided 
further. That no such expendit' ;res shall be deemed 
ineligible as a local grant-in-aid in connection with 
any such project if made not more than five years 
prior to the authorization by the Administrator of 
a contract for a loan or capital grant for such urban 
renewal project : And provided further. That the term 
“educational institution” as used herein shall mean 
any educational institution of higher learning, includ- 
ing any public educational institution or any private 
educational institution, no part of the net earnings of 
which shall inure to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual.” ( Section 112 added by Section 
418 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, 
approved September 23, 1959, 73 Stat. 654-677). 

Section 112 was debated on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate on August 18, 1959, at which time Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois and Senator Joseph Clark 
of Pennsylvania were able to carry the issue by 
voice vote. The Housing Act of 1959, as finally 
enacted and approved, included Section 112 in the 
form above indicated. 

On February 16, 1960, the Urban Renewal Com- 
missioner issued Local Public Agency Letter 193, 
thus giving administrative interpretation and 
mechanism for the implementation of Section 112. 

Summary, First Project 

Chancellor Kimpton on November 3, 1959, in 
what proved to be his final State of the University 
message, said : 

One of our chief difficulties, of course, is the 
neighborhood, but I am less worried about it than 
I was eight years ago. An obvious reason is that 
ngiuch of it is being torn down and rebuilt. But 
there are other reasons too. The deterioration of 
our surroundings has brought our faculty community 
closed together, both literally and figuratively. The 
vast majority lives within a mile radius of the Uni- 
versity, and it is as pleasant and happy a community 
as you could find in the most bucolic of our sister 
institutions. More than that, most of the other 
major universities are in trouble too, and I discover 
that their troubles are even more acute than our 
own. Faculty who have actually lived in Hyde 
Park-Kenwood like it, and I seriously doubt that it 
now constitutes a major factor in the decision of a 



faculty member to leave the University. But bring- 
ing a new and distinguished faculty member to our 
campus is a different problem. Here I believe the 
difficulty is the city of Chicago itself. 

Next, the South Campus Project, the Woodlawn 
District 

Chancellor Kimpton and Glei Lloyd, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Univeisity of 
Chicago, informally proposed the South Campus 
Project to Mayor Richard Daley, whereby the 
university’s total campus plan would be achieved 
and, at the same time, the university could make 
its Section 112 credits available to the city of 
Chicago. 

On March 29, 1960, Chancellor Kimpton an- 
nounced his resignation as chancellor of the uni- 
versity. In oO doing, he noted : 

In common with other urban universities, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was confronted with the problem 
of encroaching blight. If the University was to 
exist, that threat had to be removed. It has been 
removed, and we now have assurance of a stable 
community in which the University will have the 
environment essential to its life and activities. ♦ * * 

Why, then, do I want to resign? My conviction is 
that the head of such a university as this one can do 
his best work for it within a reasonably short time. 
The University every so often requires a change in 
leaders Vt?ho can apply fresh and sharply objective 
appraisals, and start anew, free of the associations, 
friendships, and scars of a common struggle. 

3fbeli^/e that the history of our University bears 
me out in showing the renewed vitality and intensity 
which came with each of my predecessors and the 
new and distinctive contributions they were able to 
make through the direction they gave the University. 

This is the more understandable — and this is not 
a complaint — when I remind you that the job is an 
enormously demanding and exhaustive one. 

Finally, I can only say that, were I not confident 
you could find someone who could do the job from 
here on better than I could do it, I would not resign. 
The University of Chicago means more to me than 
I am able to express. 

Despite his resignation. Chancellor Kimpton 
said: 

I am willing to continue as president of the South 
East Chicago Commission in the work of neighbor- 
hood conservation if I am asked to do so, and pro- 
vided, of course, my future activities make this 
possible. 
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On July 18, 1960, Chancellor Kimpton and 
Chairman Lloyd formally presented the South 
Campus Proposal to the Chicagp Land Clearance 
Commission. Tliey noted that the University 
owned approximately 60 percent of the total land 
area between 60th and 61st Streets, Cottage Grove 
to Stony Island Avenues; that 26.5 acres were not 
so owned and w’ere now characterized by wide- 
spread decay and deterioration. They noted that 
the University of Chicago would generate ap- 
proximately $6,893,000 of Section 112 credits, 
which would be matched by $21 million of Federal 
Urban Renewal credits available to the city of 
Chicago; that of this amount the South Campus 
Project would cost approximately $6,500,000, thus 
leaving available to the city $14 million for use in 
support of urban renewal programs as the Mayor 
and city council might determine. 

On August 2, 1960, the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission determined to make the requested 
survey, which w’as actually undertaken in January 
of 1961. The Chicago Plan Commission, on Jan- 
uary 26, 19fi1 , agreed to prepare a total Woodlawn 
plan. This work is now in process. 

George Wells Beadle was inaugurated as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Chicago on May 4, 1961. 
He became President of the South East Chicago 
Commission on June 29, 1961. Chancellor Beadle, 
in his inaugural address, reaffirmed the commit- 
ment of the University of Chicago to its neighbor- 
hood: 

One of the questions about the University of X 
that had to be answered was, ‘Where should it be 
located?’ We, its builders, thought of a scenic set- 
ting — hills, woods, a lake ; perhaps it should be near 
the mountains. It should, we thought, be near a 
fair-sized city but not in it. It should be in an area' 
in which it would have social impact on its com- 
munity. It would be a residential university, with 
good faculty and student housing, but it would be 
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separated from the “outside world” by thousands of 
acres of surrounding land. 

When my wife and I were first being “looked over” 
for the University of Chicago, w’e could not help 
thinking, “How different from the University of X.” 
Perhaps, we thought, it might be possible to move the 
university out of its crowded, smoky surroundings to 
the oak-covered hills to the south and west — near the 
Argonne Laboratory, example. The cost would be 
great, but think of the problems that would be left 
behind. 

What a mistake ! We are not at all sure now that 
even the University of X should be isolated in the 
country. Certainly the University of Chicago would 
be a far less interesting place and a far less signifi- 
cant institution if it were so isolated. The problems 
it faces in helping to rebuild a section of a great city 
are not only challenging in themselves but they are 
also of the greatest national importantce. Until we 
Americans have learned to rebuild and prevent slums, 
restore beauty to our cities, and provide education and 
social opportunities to people who have not had 
them — largely because of the color of their skins — we 
will not have justified the faith of those who laid 
the foundations of our nation. We cannot do it by 
running away or by burying our beads in the sand. 

If a great university will not stay and use its 
knowledge, wisdom, and power to help solve a critical 
problem, who will do it? There is talk of a Peace 
Corps and of other grand schemes to help under- 
developed nations in far parts of the world. We 
should, of course, do everything possible in that di- 
rection — ^but in doing so we should not forget that we 
must somehow learn to cure the sickness of poverty, 
unemployment and racial discrimination that blights 
the hearts of our great cities. 

In our own surroundings, a magnificient start has 
been made through the combined efforts of the uni- 
versity, the local community, the city, the state, and 
the federal government. We owe a deep debt of 
gi’atitude to Lawrence A. Kimpton for taking the 
lead in this enormously difficult and often discourag- 
ing undertaking. We must keep up the effort, for 
if we succeed we will have established a pattern for 
the rest of the nation to follow. This is a noble goal 
for a noble university. 



Chapter X 



THE WRITERS OF THIS CASE were content to call 
upon professional personnel for program planning and fa- 
cilities planning^ hut their particular province was that of 
arousing the public to an a/wareness of need and of providing 
public avenues of expression to bring the college into being. 



Planning and Building South Piains College 



By 

Orlin Brewer 

EMtor L&velland Daily Sun News 
AND 

Robert Burks 

Dean of Student Life, South Plains College, Levelland, 
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gOUTH PLAINS COLLEGE at Levelland, 
Tex. — perhaps unique in the development of 
junior colleges in the Lone Star State — sprang 
from a grain sorghum patch in late December of 
1957 to a complete institution in September of 
1958. 

The college opened its doors to students for the 
first time on September 15, 1958, with five modem, 
air-conditioned buildings and a new staff of more 
than 30 instructors. 

Despite its unlikely location in a farming and 
oil town with a population of only 10,000, 28 miles 
from Texas Technological College, students num- 
bered 331 in the fall of 1959 and this number in- 
creased to 515 in the fall of 1960, with nearly 200 
attending evening school either in short courses or 
regular semester-long, 3-hour credit and noncredit 
courses. 

Between the embryonic idea which had launched 
it and this highly successful new college were al- 
most 10 years of planning, defeat, renewed hope, 
and finally victory — a community- wide victory. 

The college came into being and proved an 



astonishing success from the start — although other 
communities with more apparent need and physi- 
cal resources failed to achieve a successful col- 
lege — ^because of one significant difference: the 
community’s human resources. The community of 
Levelland had a dedicated group of individuals 
who saw a need for a junior college, felt it was 
within the realm of the possible, and set out by the 
best means at hand to “sell” this consciousness of 
need to other people in the immediate area. 

The Embryonic Idea 

O. W. Marcom, superintendent of Levelland’s 
public schools, working at the time on his master’s 
thesis at Texas Technological College in Lubbock, 
was among the first to suggest a junior college for 
the Levelland area. His thesis entitled, “A Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education in Hocklej County,” 
in 1949 cited a need for an upward extension of the 
curriculum beyond high school and presented 
facts that seemed to justify the establishment of a 
junior college at Levelland. Marcom gives much 
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of the credit to Dr. Louis B. Cooper of Texas Tech- 
nological College, faculty adviser on his thesis 
committee, for inclusion of the junior college idea 
in his thesis. 

Marcom, in his thesis, stated, “Beyond a doubt 
there would be consideiable interest in Le veil and 
if additional technical training were offered in 
some of the fields already being covered in a 4-year 
program.” He pointed out that it was likely that 
there would be much interest in courses of a tech- 
nical nature in the building trades and in machine 
shop w'ork, and that, even in 1949, there had been 
numerous requests for night courses in shorthand. 
An answer to these needs, he felt, could best be 
found in the building of a junior college rather 
than extension of the high school program. 

The fact that Le veil and was located 28 miles 
from Texas Technological College caused some to 
doubt that the State board of education would au- 
thorize an election for the establishment of a 
junior college district in the Levelland area. But 
Marcom felt a consideration of the needs of the 
pupils of the county as a whole would likely re- 
sult in an approval because “Tech” was, even then, 
overcrowded and not at all interested in the ter- 
minal courses which would be one of the prime 
considerations of such a junior college. The new 
college would also seek to offer the equivalent of 
the best that a senior college had to offer at the 
freshman and sophomore levels. 

First Efforts Rebuffed by State 

Marcom’s ideas, backed by Hockley County Su- 
perintendent, T. O. Petty, got their first favorable 
support from the members of the Hockley County 
School Board. 

Members of the county board, along with others 
in the county, filed an application before the State 
Board of Education in Austin in May of 1951. 
E. M. Barnes was president of th county school 
board at the time the first plea for the right to hold 
a college district election was made. Barnes, now 
vice president of ^he South Plains College Board 
of Regents, was among seven leaders from Hock- 
ley County who appeared before the State board 
in favor of the college district. 

As the Hockley County Herald reported the 
story in 1951, an opposing delegation from the 
county had presented its side and two members of 



the procollege delegation were attempting to get 
recognition on the floor when the chairman asked 
for a voiceWote on the proposal. Following the 
vote, the chairman announced, “The nays have 
it,” and the 15-minute hearing was completed. 

Another member of the group supporting the 
college, Herman Greener, told the Herald, “Our 
greatest need w\as for the presence of Levelland 
business and professional men speaking out in 
favor of the project.” According to Barnes and 
Greener, the opposition declared that Hockley 
County and Levelland were on the downgrade, 
that oil was fast being depleted, and that business 
was poor. Proponents were not permitted to pre- 
sent their arguments refuting these claims. 

After this stinging rebuff it was almost 6 years 
before the community marshaled its forces to the 
point that it was ready for another appearance in 
the State capitol. 

The Slow Recovery From Defeat 

As far as most of the community was conceded, 
the junior college movement in Levelland was a 
dead issue. Over a period of years it was only 
occasionally discussed when members of the first 
delegation desired to reminisce, or when a specific 
need which only a junior college could fill was 
recognized. 

However, a statement by the Texas Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. J. W. Edgar, at a Texas 
State Teachers Association meeting in Midland, 
Tex., in early 1956 started a chain of events which 
was eventually to lead to renewal of the effort. 
Dr. Edgar told his audience in Midland that the 
“trend in the future will be toward more junior 
and community colleges since it appears that ma- 
jor colleges may be forced in the future to limit 
their enrollments.” Dr. Edgar’s statement was 
the first hint of a gradual change in the views of 
the State Board of Education on the establishment 
of a new junior college. 

Superintendent Marcom mentioned this state- 
ment by Dr. Edgar to Orlin Brewer, managing 
editor of the Ijevelland Daily Sun News, and on 
March 29, 1956, Brewer telephoned Dr. Edgar for 
f irther comment. Dr. Edgar said he did not re- 
member the exact context of his statement, but 
pointed out that a special committee report setting 
up new criteria for establishment of junior colleges 
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was being prepared and would be forthcoming 
within a few months. He commented, however, 
that the interest in new junior colleges in Texas 
appeared slight. The State board had not received 
an application for a junior college since the 1951 
request from the Levelland delegation. 

From that time on. Brewer and his newspaper 
became public advocates of a junior college to 
serve the area and to make certain no deserving 
students were denied the chance to attend college. 
The conversation with Edgar resulted in a banner 
headline on page one of the community newspa- 
per, and periodic articles and editorials on the 
need for a college appeared over the next several 
months. As a result of his journalistic efforts, the 
editor was invited to a meeting of the Levelland 
Chamber of Commerce Board of Directors in May 
of 1956 to present his ideas on how a campaign 
for a junior college could be launched. 

As a direct result of the meeting, a two-man 
committee, consisting of editor Orlin Brew’er and 
Chamber Manager Bob Walker, was named to con- 
duct a survey of the State’s existing junior colleges 
to determine how they were formed, the number 
of junior college students, financial backing, and 
other vital factors. Almost all the junior college 
presidents responded to this survey, but several 
offered the advice that the '.ommittee could save 
months of hard labor by contracting the State’s 
foremost authority on junior college formation. 
Dr. C. C. Colvert of the University of Texas. 

The basic committee of two was expanded by 
the committee itself as it invited interested citi- 
zens to join in the program to seek a college for 
the community. Without funds of its own, the 
committee called on the Hockley County Devel- 
opment Foundation for funds, and it was this 
foundation which hired Dr. Colvert to come to 
Levelland to conduct a survey to determine 
whether a college in Levelland would be feasible. 
On December 19, 1956, Dr. Colvert, with members 
of the citizens committee at his disposal, launched 
an intensive 3-day study of the feasibility of a 
junior college in Levelland. 

As the survey neared completion, members of 
the committee started telephoning community 
leaders and school men in the surrounding counties 
of Bailey, Yoakum, Terry, Cochran, and Lamb, 
inviting them to a dinner meeting in Levelland to 
hear the Colvert Survey report. A total of 120 



leaders from over the six-county area turned out 
to hear the survey results which Colvert labeled 
as a “preliminary” report. 

The Colvert Survey 

Dr. Colvert presented three separate possibilities 
for formation of a “South Plains” junior college 
and gave the estimated costs of each. He esti- 
mated, by use of known indices and on the basis 
of population, school enrollment, number of grad- 
uates, and other factors, that a junior college 
serving Hockley County alone would have, con- 
servatively, an enrollment of 356 students within 
5 to 8 years. 

Using the same indices, and including both 
Hockley County and neighboring Cochran Coun- 
ty, located to the west (but with a population of 
about 6,000 as compared with more than 20,000 
for Hockley County) , Dr. Colvert estimated that 
this eventual enrollment would be 449 students. 
By using a six-county district, all within a radius 
of 50 miles, he estimated the enrollment would 
reach about 576 students. He said that the pro- 
gram should definitely include free bus transpor- 
tation for students within the district and a tuition 
of $25 per semester per student, a State minimum. 
For those outside the district, he suggested a 
higher tuition, plus a monthly fee for riding one 
of the college buses. 

Dr. Colvert also introduced a survey of 288 
seniors in Hockley and Cochran County schools. 
A total of 220 responses were received from Hock- 
ley County. Eighty-three seniors said they would 
attend a junior college in Levelland under the 
terms suggested; 67 gave a negative response; and 
70 were undecided. The survey showed a larger 
percentage of Cochran seniors willing to attend 
than Hockley seniors. In Cochran, 25 students 
said they would attend, while 12 said they would 
not and 23 were undecided. 

Dr. Colvert reasoned, on the basis of past ex- 
perience, that half of those who were undecided 
would attend such a college, primarily for finan- 
cial reasons. He said this w’ould make a potential 
enrollment of 154 students the first year, provided 
the college met necessaiy standards. He entitled 
his report, “A Proposal for a South Plains J unior 
College” to be located in Levelland, Tex., and on 
December 27, 1956, mailed his survey conclusion 
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to Dr. C. M. Phillips, chairman of the Hockley 
County Development Foundation, pushing to 
help the county meet a deadline for presentation 
of its proposals to the State Board of Education 
on January 2, 1957, at which time the anticipated 
criteria re'" jrt was to be adopted by the State 
board. 

In his general introduction. Dr. Colvert said. 

The data presented in this proposal for a South 
Plains Junior College more than meet the criteria 
set up in the statutes for a public junior college in 
Texas. It is believed further that they will also 
more than meet the new criteria which is proposed 
by the Junior College Study Commission sponsored 
by the State Board of Education. 

This proposed South Plains Junior College is to 
serve an area composed of six counties as follows: 
Cochran, Hockley, Bailey, Lamb, Terry, and Yoakum. 
Even though not all the counties are in the presently 
proposed junior college district, buses will be run to 
all the counties where the number of students justi- 
fies such. It is believed that the data reveal that 
such a plan will bring in a student body which will 
reach, within 5 to 8 years, 450 to 600 full-time student 
equivalents. 

In his written survey. Dr. Colvert gave a de- 
tailed report on figures presented in the general 
meeting. Among these were figures showing: (1) 
that the enrollment in grades 1 through 12 in 
Hockley County Schools had increased 32 percent 
since 1947, from 3,716 to 4,905 students; (2) that 
Cochran County had increased during the same 
period from 1,352 students to 1,528 in the same 
grades or a total of 13 percent; and (3) that com- 
bined, the two counties had increased from 5,068 
to 6,533, or 28.9 percent in student enrollment. 

Dr. Colvert said that a college district could be 
formed (1) from Hockley County only; (2) from 
Hockley County and Whiteface School District 
in Cochran County; (3) from Hockley and 
Cochran Counties combined; (4) from these two 
counties and one or more adjoining independent 
school districts in other counties; or (5) from 
these two counties and one or more of all four of 
the counties of Terry, Yoakum, Bailey, and Lamb. 

He concluded his report with the following 
statement : 

In view of the fact that the data show that the 
junior college would have over 150 students the first 
year of its operation, over 250 students its secu'nd 
year and 450 to 600 students within 5 to 8 years, it 
is felt that the college is justified on a basis of ade- 
quate enrollment. 



Also since Hockley County with over $45 million 
assessed valuation [has enough valuation] to ade- 
quately support the projected enrollment of 450 stu- 
dents with a maximum tax rate of 44 cents and with 
Cochran County and possibly other counties coming 
into the district, there seems to be adequate evidence 
that the college can be well supported financially. 

The area is also in an expanding economy and 
growing population. 

All these facts seem to more than adequately justify 
the establishment of a junior college in Levelland 
for this area. 

A New Petition to the State Board 

The college citizens committee considered first 
a petition to the State Board of Education for a 
two-county district, including Hockley and 
Cochran Counties. But an uncertainty about the 
desire of the people of Cochran County to be a 
part of such a district brought a crucial decision 
to seek State board approval for a district con- 
sisting of Hockley County only. Committee 
members reasoned, in view of past difficulties in 
securing approval for an election, that they would 
be placed in an embarrassing position if the State 
board approved a two-county district and an elec- 
tion could not be carried because of possible dis- 
interest in Cochran County. They felt they might 
then be forced to return to the board a second time 
to request a single county district, which the State 
group would be more likely to reject if there had 
been an election defeat on the first proposal. 

Since Colvert felt that Hockley County alone 
would meet the criteria being prepared by the 
State board, the committee favored a request for 
a one-county college district. If this were re- 
jected, they felt they could then come back with 
the two-county proposal. Petitions were cir- 
culated. Signatures from 5 percent of the quali- 
fied voters were obtained, for presentation before 
the State board on January 2, 1957, asking simply 
for the right to conduct an election and “let the 
people themselves decide” the college issue. 

State Board Hearings 

After the presentation of these petitions, a spe- 
cial nine-man committee, including three junior 
college presidents, three State business leaders, and 
three State Board members, was sent by the State 
Board of Education to Levelland for a 2-day hear- 
ing on January 20 and 21, 1957. 
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Dr. J. R. McLemore, president of Paris (Tex.) 
Jun' or College, later revealed publicly the position 
taken by the three junior college presidents who 
helped conduct the State board’s survey committee 
hearings on the college. lie said that after the 
three junior college presidents on the committee 
saw the local enthusiasm and “evidence of una- 
nimity” in support of the college, they agreed early 
in the day that there would be at least a minority 
report from the three of them favoring establish- 
ment of a college in Levelland. Dr. McDemore 
further stated that while other communities have 
dreaded their public hearings, “your hearing won 
everything for you.” 

The community had presented its top leaders 
before the committee, all favoring establishment 
of the college. Every word of testimony was taped 
for broadcast over a local radio station, tran- 
scribed for use in the local newspaper, and virtu- 
ally every witness was photographed. 'Whether 
these tactics affected the outcome is not known, 
but the opposition which had killed the proposal 
before the State board in 1951 had dwindled to 
only token dissent from out-of-area and out-of- 
State interests. 

The State board on February 2d voted unan- 
imous approval for the election, and in 2 months 
the citizens committee headed home from its sec- 
ond A ustin hearing to start the machinery rolling. 
It carefully selected regent candidates from all 
communities in the county and circulated petitions 
calling for an election to form the college district. 

The Referendum 

In the election, conducted on April 3, 1957, 
county residents voted 1,577 to 644 in favor of for- 
mation of a district, electing the suggested regents 
to office. 

The Board of Regents and the Bond Election 

At this point, the problem of planning and 
opening the college passed from the hands of the 
citizens committee to the college board. The 
regents called an election for July 13, 1957, pro- 
posing $900,000 in bonds to finance a new college 
plant and levying a 19-cent per hundred dollar 
valuation bond tax and a 25-cent maintenance tax. 
Although no breakdown had been determined on 



how the bond money was to be spent or what it 
would buy in terms of buildings, community sup- 
port for the college was so st rong at this point that 
the election again carried overwhelmingly. 

Setting Up the Administration 

The regents also named Dr. Thomas M. Spencer 
of Drenham, president of the Texas xAssociation 
of Junior Colleges, as president of their new in- 
stitution. xAs one of the most dynamic figures in 
junior college education in Texas, he was given 
credit for implementing the program which the 
college citizens committee, the regents, and people 
of the community envisioned. 

In early 1958, the college district was expanded 
to take in the IlHiiteface School District, the larg- 
est independent school district in adjacent Cochran 
County. Thus, with a tax valuation of more than 
$90 million, the economic future of the college was 
secure, though the regents still remained willing 
to enlarge the district to serve other areas in the 
region better. 

Projecting the Enrollment 

'Wlien South Plains College was first organized, 
there was no way of knowing the exact number 
of students who would enroll the first year, nor 
was there any predictable growth rate for the col- 
lege. Therefore, the board and administration of 
South Plains College felt that a minimum plant 
requirement should be sufficient for 500 full-time 
students. Likewise, there was no w’ay of predict- 
ing the ratio of students in the various depart- 
ments, agriculture, business, etc., but it was felt 
that adequate classroom space should be provided 
for all of the major departments which were func- 
tioning in comparable West Texas colleges. 

Selection of a Site 

Latitude of choice among several sites around 
the city proper was available to the college. Gen- 
erous offers were made by local citizens to donate 
land to the college, generally in the amount of 20- 
to 25-acre tracts. "Wliile the board appreciated 
these offers it was felt that a much larger land 
area would be needed in order to prevent the col- 
lege from being “boxed in.” The general pattern 
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of development of towns in the southwestern part 
of the United States is from northeast to south- 
west and it is also generally true that whenever 
a college is built on the edge of towns housing 
developments tend to spring up around the college 
as quickly as the land can be secured. Because of 
the above reasons, the board wished to secure at 
least one labor ^ of land. 

At the southeast edge of Levelland was a tract 
of farmland owned by the Post-Montgomery 
Estate, commonly referred to in this area as “Dou- 
ble U” land, derived from the cattle brand of the 
original ranch. 

Growth of housing developments in the com- 
munity had been brought to a halt by the reluc- 
tance of the executor of the estate to part with 
holdings immediately surrounding the city. The 
local manager for the Post-Montgomery Estates 
was approached by the Board of Regents of the 
college and was asked to make inquiries as to the 
availability of this tract of land. The request was 
forwarded to the State governing board of the 
Post-Montgomery Estate in the fall of 1957. The 
governing body of the estate appointed a real 
estate agent to make a survey of the property and 
determine its proper price. The price was agreed 
upon by the board and the initial acreage was pur- 
chased with an option to buy 27i/^ additional acres 
each year for 5 years. The choice of the site was 
made for these reasons : 

1. It was immediately adjacent to the city of 
Levelland proper. Levelland has grown steadily but 
not at a spectacular rate for the past 10 years. It 
was felt that locating a college here would materially 
stimulate the growth of the community. 

2. There were no zoning restrictions involved since 
the property lay outside the city limits. Since the 
college was built, however, the area has been taken 
into the city limits. The land is flat and slopes 
gradually to the southeast, with only two small drain- 
age problems. Located in the northeast corner of 
the land is a dry lake bed which alternately is filled 
with water and is dry, depending on the weather 
conditions. 

It would be well to explain that there is not 
one river, stream, or creek in Hockley County and 
there are no bridges or large culverts. The land 
is so flat that the only rainwater drainage possible 
is through such dry lake beds or sumps. It was 
noted that the lake bed was large enough to hold 



the flow of Avater up to and including a 5-inch 
rain. During the summer of 1960 an 8^-inch 
rain occurred in less than a week in Levelland and 
water was within 8 to 10 feet of the new boys’ 
dormitories. However, it has been estimated by 
agricultural engineers that it w^ould take 10 or 12 
inches of rain to fill the lake far enough to do any 
damage to the buildings on campus. 

One basic question was whether to build the 
college with unit-type construction or on the cam- 
pus plan. The campus plan w^as decided upon 
because it would provide separation of the various 
departments as well as allow for more flexible ex- 
pansion later. Also, the esthetic attractiveness of 
the campus plan w^as considered in making this 
choice. The terrain on which the college was to 
be built is rather flat and barren, and the campus 
plan would allow for ample landscaping. The 
site is located along U.S. Highway 385, on one 
labor of land, using approximately 40 acres of that 
labor for the original quadrangle site. Paved 
access streets lead from U.S. Highway 385, and 
country roads lead into the campus at the ncrth 
and south ends of the quadrangle. A paved street 
of normal city width iTins completely around the 
quadrangle. 

In the West Texas area, because of the distances 
involved, a high percentage of the students have 
automobile transportation in one form or another 
and there were no on-campus living quarters for 
the first 2 years. 

Selection of an Architect 

The firm of Haynes and Kirby was selected as 
the architect for South Plains College. There 
were several reasons for this choice: (1) It was 
the senior architectural firm in Lubbock, Tex., 
which is located 28 miles due east of Levelland; 
(2) both members of the firm are Texas Techno- 
logical College graduates and West Texas men 
who were therefore familiar with the philosophy 
and ideas of the West Texas area as well as with 
the practical consideration concerning climate and 
weather, and (3) this firm has probably built more 
school buildings in the West Texas area than any 
other architectural partnership. Haynes and 
Kirby designed the West Elementary School in 
Levelland as well as buildings for Texas Techno- 
logical College. In summary, it can be said that 



1 In Texas, a “labor'* of land is 177.14 acres. 



South Plains College, Levelland, Tex., ranged its five major building around an irregular 

facing a street. Pedestrians walk from building to building without crossing vehicular traffic. 



Haynes and Kirby were selected as architects be- 
cause of their practical experience in building 
schools in West Texas as well' as for their exten- 
sive knowledge of the geography and climate of 
the area. 

To approach the problem of specific require- 
ments for definite educational facilities, it will be 
necessary to examine the campus as a whole and 
then by its separate components. 

Planning the Campus 

The campus, as previously mentioned, was built 
according to the campus plan with five major 
buildings: the administration building, library, 
student center, agriculture-industrial building, 
and auditorium. The buildings were placed in 
the above order clockwise around an irregular 
rectangle (see above) with each building facing 
its respective street. Adequate paved parking 
areas were located in front of each of the build- 
ings. The rear or side of each building faced the 
inner quadrangle. This allowed pedestrian travel 
from one building to another without crossing a 
line of vehicular traffic. 

The administration building was built in a 
U-shape and contains most of the classrooms. 
The east or righthand wing contains the class- 
rooms for business administration consisting 
of a typing room, accounting and business ma- 
chines laboratory, lecture room, and an undesig- 
nated classroom. AVlien, after construction had 
besuu, it was decided that a class in vocational 

O / 



nursing should be included in the college supple- 
mental progrjvin, the undesignated classroom was 
modified to form a vocational nursing classroom 
complete with cabmets, sinks, stove, hospital bed, 
etc. The general administrative offices are located 
in the northeast corner of the administration 
building. Being built in a unique fashion, the 
president’s office, tax assessor-collector’s office, reg- 
istrar’s office, and the office of the director of eve- 
ning school, as well as the publication and mimeo- 
graph room, are ranged around a. large central 
reception and workroom in which are located the 
secretaries for the various administrative offices. 
The dean’s office is located approximately three- 
fourths of the way down the main wing near the 
majority of the classrooms; the reason for this is 
that the dean, being primarily concerned with 
student activities, is thereby more readily avail- 
able to the students. Across the remainder of the 
administration building front are located class- 
rooms. The west or lefthand wing was built as a 
science wing and contains well-equipped labora- 
tories for biology, chemistry, physics, as well as 
a lecture room complete with demonstration 
equipment, and a suitable darkroom. 

It was felt by the administration and board tliat 
this one-story U-type construction was favorable 
for expansion. All that is necessary to expand the 
administration building is the addition of class- 
rooms at either end of the main wing or the en- 
closure of the open part of the U. Restrooms 
are located at the extreme end of both wings 
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so that further expansion would not require 
additional plumbing costs. The administration 
building is completely air-conditioned summer 
and winter with the use of refrigerated air-condi- 
tioning and boiler heating. Each room has access 
to two radiators located in the ceiling of the main 
halls, with hot or cold air ducted into each room 
by individual blowers, these being controlled by 
individual thermostats in each room. There are 
10 teacher offices located in the administration 
building, these being scattered appropriately 
through all three wings in order that instructors 
may be near the classrooms in which they teach. 
Use was made of large areas of glass in the ad- 
ministration building in order to have as much 
natural light as possible in the offices, classrooms, 
and corridors. This can and does add up to a sub- 
stantial saving in utilities costs during the year. 

Located to the southwest of the quadrangle and 
facing away from the administration building is 
the library and Fine Arts Building which con- 
sists of three main units: the book stacks, library 
reading room, and fine arts section. The main 
reading room is of two-story height, but is in 
reality one large room with a mezzanine. The west 
wall of the reading room contains a two-story win- 
dow. This large window was built to take ad- 
vantage of natural light and to give the room an 
open, spacious effect. The ad ninistration and 
board of South Plains College believe that every- 
thing should be done to make the library reading 
room as cheerful, bright, and homelike as possible 
in an effort to overcome the somewhat natural 
reluctance of students to spend daylight hours 
in a dark, cramped library. The stacks are lo- 
cated immediately to the south of the main read- 
ing room and are of two-story con^ruction. The 
mezzanine of the main library reading room was 
included in order to provide extra reading space 
for periodicals and to provide access to the second- 
story stacks, teacher office, and an equipment 
room. 

The library building may be expanded by merely 
adding to the reading room in one of two direc- 
tions. The reading room could be continued from 
its present position to the south, thereby forming 
an L-shaped room, or an addition could be built 
directly in back of the present reading room. 

Directly under the mezzanine of the library 
reading room is located the librarian’s office. 



audiovisual storage room, librarian’s workroom, a 
glass-enclosed conference room, and the charge 
desk. These offices were located in this order to 
make maximum utilization of the space directly 
below the mezzanine and to be readily accessible 
should an addition to the reading room be built as 
mentioned above. 

The fine arts section, which is an integral part 
of the library building, consists of a small audi- 
torium seating 70, a music studio, instructors’ of- 
fices, and practice rooms. The small auditorium 
was built for several reasons: (1) It will provide 
a classroom for speech and drama; (2) it is suit- 
able for use by the college chorus; and (3) recitals, 
capping ceremonies for nurses, and other like func- 
tions may be held there. This effects a saving in 
the use of the large auditorium which requires 
considerably more effort to clean, maintain, and 
heat. Also, audience psychology was taken into 
consideration; that is, audiences are better satis- 
fied and respond better to performances when a 
small auditorium is full than when a large audi- 
torium is almost empty. 

Located next to the small auditorium is the 
music studio in which piano, voice, and music 
classes are taught. Separated by a small traverse 
corridor on the extreme north end of the building 
are four soundproof practice rooms. The cor- 
ridor arrangement in the library is unusual in 
that in warmer climates and climates with less 
varied weather the corridor by which the students 
reach the various areas of the library would be 
open. Because of the adverse weather and the 
sudden climatic changes felt in this area of West 
Texas, the corridor was enclosed with a wall of 
glass. The library building is air-conditioned for 
summer and winter comfort. 

Located immediately to the south and east of 
the library building is the student center, which 
is a tri-purpose building. The student center con- 
tains a student recreation room, gymnasium, and 
band hall, thereby locating the three most noise- 
producing activities in one building. 

The gymnasium occupies the center part of the 
building and is adequate for physical education 
classes as well as for intramural and intercollegiate 
athletics. Bleachers which are located on the 
south wall of the gymnasium are of the roll-away 
type and provide seating for approximately 500 
people. This leaves the other three walls avail- 
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able for various other activities. Eventually, as 
the college grows and as more seating space is 
needed, bleachers will be added to the north wall 
and risers to the end walls. 

Located immediately behind the gymnasium 
proper are the dressing facilities for girls’ physi- 
cal education, boys’ physical education, instruc- 
tors’ offices, and a team room for intercollegiate 
athletics. In the south wing of the student center 
are the facilities used for the band, separated by a 
double set of doors from the rest of the building. 
The band wing contains a large band hall (with 
ample blackboard space in order that it may be 
used as a classroom during the hours that band 
does not meet) as well as an instrument room, uni- 
form room, and four soundproof practice rooms. 
The student recreation room is located in the op- 
posite wing and has the only departure from our 
normal construction in that the tiles which were 
used in the construction of the building have been 
cleaned and patterned, thus forming the inside 
wall with excellent acoustical properties. Seven- 
ty-five percent of the entire north wall of the stu- 
dent recreation center is glass which looks out onto 
a concrete patio. Terrazzo tile rather than vinyl 
tile was used in the floor in the student recreation 
center because of the heavy pedestrian traffic. A 
small snackbar and the college bookstore were 
located inside the student recreation center during 
the first 2 years of its oceration. 

During the past year, a large kitchen was built 
onto the student recreation wing, because with 
the coming of dormitories also came the problem 
of feeding facilities for students. A basic decision 
had to be made as to whether to have food facil- 
ities within the dormitories or in a central loca- 
tion. It was not possible at this time to finance a 
dining hall in addition to the new kitchen facil- 
ities so a unique system of serving the students was 
set up. Three times a day — ^breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner— the student recreation room becomes 
the dining room. All of the serving essentials, 
such as steam tables, milk bar, and pastry racks, 
are mounted on casters, and the serving facilities 
are rolled into the student recreation room and 
set up. The entire process of setting up and pre- 
paring to serve takes less than 15 minutes. When 
the food service is completed, these counters and 
steam tables are rolled back into the kitchen. 



thereby leaving the student recreation center 
available for its normal activities. 

The kitchen was so designed that in the future 
a dining room could be added to the north side, 
extending into the college quadrangle. This will 
permit the return of the student recreation room 
to its normal usage for all periods during the day 
and evening. Both the student recreation room 
and the band facilities have complete year-round 
air-conditioning. 

Located directly to the east of the student center 
is the agriculture and industrial building which 
contains an agriculture laboratory, classroom, two 
teacher offices, a tool room, shower room, and shop 
area. Extensive use of glass in the shop area has 
been made in order to secure as much natural light 
as possible. Both ends of the shop area have large 
overhead doors in order that vehicles and material 
may be moved in and out with ease. The shower 
room includes restroom facilities, locker, and 
showers. The shop, because of its construction 
and because of the two large overhead doors, was 
not air-conditioned. Heat loss and cooling loss 
is large if one or both of the overhead doors are 
opened. 

The shop space at the present time needs to be 
enlarged. There was again no way of foretelling 
what courses would develop and how much equip- 
ment would be needed. The industrial education 
section of the evening school was larger than ex- 
pected and as a result shop facilities have been 
crowded. Equipment for the following courses 
are contained within the single area : welding, ma- 
chine shop, sheet metal shop, woodworking, in- 
strumentation laboratory, and refrigeration lab- 
oratory. With the exception of the machine shop 
each of these areas has slightly less space than is 
actually needed. 

Located immediately north of the agriculture 
building is the college auditorium. It seats 500 at 
present, and seating can be enlarged to approxi- 
mately 600. The stage is of adequate size for col- 
lege productions, concerts, lyceum series, and other 
such programs. The lighting system is adequate 
for such productions as a small college might pre- 
sent. On each side of the stage, located in the rear 
wings, are restroom and dressing room facilities 
for both men and women. Located immediately 
above the foyer of the auditorium are the heat and 
air-conditioning system and a projection room. 
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This completes the clockwise circle of buildings 
around the inner quadrangle of the campus. All 
buildings are of brick construction with load- 
bearing walls. The roof is of metal decking cov- 
ered with insulation, paper, tar, and gravel. All 
buildings are acoustically treated by the use of 
acoustical plaster on the ceilings or acoustical tile 
set in aluminum channels which are suspended 
from the roof. 

Dormitories 

In the fall of 1960 the first dormitories weie 
completed. The dormitories are located across the 
street facing the buildings on the quadrangle, the 
two boys’ dormitories being located on the opposite 
side of the quadrangle from the girls’ dormitory, 
which is south of the student center. Two men’s 
dormitories and one women’s dormitory were con- 
structed using the same architectural pattern as in 
the other buildings. A fourth dormitory was 
added in 1961. The walls are brick with the same 
type of metal decking and insulation for the roof. 
Each dormitory houses 52 students and has year- 
round air-conditioning. The dormitories are con- 
structed in the shape of an L with the largest 
wing parallel to the street and the smaller wing 
at a right angle to it. In each dormitory is lo- 
cated a lounge for use by visitors and guests. 
There are matrons’ quarters and storage facilities. 
The boys’ dormitories have a lavatory in each room 



and a large shower room in each wing. The girls’ 
dormitory has a bath with a shower located be- 
tween each two rooms. This dormitory also con- 
tains a large laundry room with automatic 
washing machines and dryers as well as ironing 
boards which fold down from the wall. Both the 
girls’ and boys’ dormitories have acoustical plaster 
or tile throughout the buildings. 

Also located on campus next to the two access 
roads are the president’s home and the dean’s 
home, which architecturally carry out the same 
motif as the other campus buildings. Up to this 
time, approximately 45 to 50 acres have been 
planted in grass and landscaped. 

Conclusion 

What began with an idea in the mind of an 
alert school superintendent in 1949 has taken 
shape in the form of a new institution of higher 
education, making its contribution to the welfare 
of West Texas. Obstacles have been surmounted, 
leadership has found expression, public opinion 
has been focused, plans have been formulated, and 
a meaningful result has been achieved. This has 
been a demonstration that, given full information 
and purposeful guidance, a community can work 
harmoniously and effectively to meet a common 
need. A modem campus with 10 buildings and 
piently of space to grow now occupies the site 
where once the buffalo roamed. 
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Chapter Xi 

CONSOLIDATION of two ot more existing colleges not 
only has all of the planning problems of the founding of an 
entirely new institution but also the sometiwyes painful task 
of rallying the reluctant support of the constituencies of the 
several colleges being abandoned. The best approach to such 
a task may well be to plan the new college so sou/ndly and to 
present those plans so attractively that the several loyalties 
commanded by the older institutions are seen as all being 
fulflled in the new one. 

Planning and Building St. Andrews Presbyterian 

College 

By 

Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 

Dean of the Faculty, St. Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinhurg, N.C. 



The Beginnings 

THE PKESBYTERIAN CHURCH in North 
Carolina has had a long history of interest in 
higher education, dating back to 1837. The story 
of the founding of the new St. Andrews College 
is the story of the Synod of North Carolina’s con- 
cern with its role in the development of church- 
supported colleges. Over the years, seven colleges 
were in operation in North Carolina to which the 
Presbyterian Church had given its support. Yet, 
in the 1950’s matters came to a head, reflecting the 
concern of intelligent minds in the church for the 
effort in higher education both in terms of the 
multiplicity of small colleges and the kind of as- 
sistance given by the Synod to support the 
colleges. 

In 1953, the Synod was given a grant by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education to search 
for a pattern of Christian higher education in 
its schools that would hold the greatest promise 
for the future. A survey commission selected 
from the Synod was established, and a survey 
advisory council was engaged, consisting of five 



distinguished educators with Dr. Roger P. 
McCutcheon as director of tho survey. 

For 18 months the groups worked in close coop- 
eration with the presidents of the institutions that 
were being studied. In 1955, the report of the 
commission ^ was presented to the meeting of the 
Synod and was overwhelmingly adopted. Its 
major recommendation of the report was fulfilled 
in September 1961 with the opening of St. 
Andrews Presbyterian College on a new campus 
in Laurinburg. This represented the consolida- 
tion by the Synod of two junior colleges with 
Flora Macdonald College — a 4-year liberal arts 
institution. Meanwhile several law suits were 
instituted to block the merger and there were 
angry words and sore hearts among many other- 
wise gentle people who saw loss in the change. 
In looking back, great things were accomplished 
in a remarkably short time. During the process, 
it seemed that progress was painfully slow. 

1 Committee on Educational Institutions, ‘‘The Church and 
Higher Education,” A Report to the Synod of North Carolina, 
July 1955. Office of the Synod of North Carolina, Raleigh, N.C. 
72 p. 
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Consolidation 

The decision to merge the three institutions was 
made on a number of grounds. The necessity for 
prudent use of the limited financial resources of 
the Synod ’vas, of course, important. It was 
clearly demonstrated that it was impossible to 
finance the upgrading in facilities, endowment, 
and operational costs of all the institutions. The 
small size of the institutions — carried per capita 
cost beyond economical operation. Although all 
three colleges were fully accredited, maintaining 
educational standards was a constant struggle. 
Throughout the report, reference was frequently 
made to the service by faculty members and of 
the problems of college administrators faced with 
the task of making “bricks without straw.” 

A brief word about the aims of the consolidated 
college is in order. First and foremost, its life was 
to be guided by a philosophy of Christian belief. 
Clearly it was to be an institution that sought ex- 
cellence through the traditions of a sound liberal 
arts education. It was recommended that the con- 
solidated schcul be a 4-year coeducational liberal 
arts college. The junior colle_*’e was viewed as an 
institution better suited to be a portion of the pub- 
licly supported system of higher education. The 
aims of developing Christian leadership were not 
considered as readily served by the junior college 
with its more transient population as by the 4-year 
institution. This point of view developed from 
the experience of the Synod with both kinds of 
colleges. 

The coeducational college marked a change for 
the three institutions to be consolidated. The na- 
tionwide problem encountered by women’s colleges 
in raising funds and keeping students in the upper 
2 years offered practical reasons for choosing co- 
educational instruction, aside from the other views 
on the desirability of so doing. 

The report urged that the new institution be of 
adequate size to warrant complete staffing and 
to help reduce its costs. Five hundred was set for 
minimum size with the expectation that the college 
would grow eventually to 2,000 students. 

Location 

It was recommended that the college be located 
in central or eastern North Carolina in a “popula- 



tion center where, in addition to the interest 
support of the constituency, cultural opportunities 
and advantages are afforded the student.” ^ The 
location in a population center would also allow 
the development of a source of enrollment of day 
students. 

Immediately after this announcement ■was made, 
something new in Presbyterian circles took place. 
Sixteen communities in the State of North Caro- 
lina began vying with one another to have this 
college located in their towns. Committees were 
formed, funds raised, prospective sites suggested. 
The Synod appointed a strong committee con- 
sisting principally of laymen, but with good cap- 
able ministerial support, to select the most suitable 
site. 

After visiting most of the towns and cities in- 
volved, and after studying the total educational 
picture in eastern North Carolina, the committee 
selected Laur inburg, a small town of 8,200 people 
within the city limits and about 12,000 with the 
suburbs included. Two of the consolidating insti- 
tutions were located nearby, and the third was in 
Ealeigh, 80 miles way. Laurinburg almost lit- 
erally straddles the border between North and 
South Carolina and lies at the western edge of 
what is called “the coastal plains” region of North 
Carolina. This section is strongly Scottish in 
character. The “Macs” are prominent in both 
business and civic life. Laurinburg is situated in 
Scotland County and the whole section once was 
called “New Scotland.” Charlotte, the largest city 
in the State, is 100 miles to the west, and Wilming- 
ton and the popular Carolina beaches lie 100 miles 
to the east. Ealeigh, Durham, Winston-Salem, 
High Point, and Salisbury all lie 100 miles away 
in a northerly direction. 

The reasons which lie back of the committee’s 
selection of Laurinburg are interesting, as they 
reveal something of the Scottish character. Laur- 
inburg as a community is strongly independent. 
Because of this spirit of independence, in 1956 
Laurinburg was cited by a panel appointed by a 
national magazine as an “All-American City. 
When it wanted a public swimming pool and 
needed a new hospital, the town council floated 
bonds and paid for these enterprises. When they 
decided they wanted this college located in their 
town, five of its citizens went into a bank directors’ 

3 Ibid., p. 32. 
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room and raised a million dollars on the spot as 
an initial gift to the college. The citizens of 
Laurinburg raised a total of $3,400,000 for the 
college. 

In addition to considerations already given, the 
committee chose Laurinburg because its citizens 
had shown a sustained interest in higher education 
over the years by serving faithfully and ably on 
various boards of the church colleges in the area 
and by sacrificial support of different collets 
within the bounds of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. 

A campaign for funds in the Synod was con- 
ducted by the board of trustees in 1956 and an 
additional $1,500,000 raised. A site for the merged 
institution was chosen a mile south of town. 
Twenty-six farms and parcels of land were bought, 
giving the new campus 840 acres, considerably 
more than a square mile. 

Curriculum Study 

A second major study predated the planning of 
physical facilities for the new institution. In 1957 
a panel of educators was appointed to draw up 
suggestions for a c.urriculum for the new college 
with the aid of a grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. The panel, chaired by 
William Taeusch, Dean of the College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio, was made up of Kuth Eckert, Pro- 
fessor of Higher Education, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota ; Sidney J. French, Dean 
of Rollins College; Price H. Gwynn, Jr., Dean of 
Flora Macdonald College and first Dean of the 
Faculty of St. Andrews; Jameson M. Jones, Dean 
of Southwestern University at Memphis; and 
Rene de Visme Williamson, Professor of Political 
Science, Louisiana State University. A large 
group of educators participated from time to time 
in the study with the panel, made distinguished 
contributions to the overall project, and prepared 
a report. 

The panel stated that in developing a proposed 
plan of curriculum, these principles were basic : 

(1) Christianity should be the living center of the 
whole college community and should radiate through- 
out all its activities. 

(2) The college should continue the strong tradi- 
tions and achievements of its merging colleges and 
should continue to heed the academic needs of its time 
and place. 



(3) Sound scholarship should characterize the 
work of this college. Our principle here is this simple 
directive : The college cannot do everything ; it should 
do well what it undertakes, and it should cour- 
ageously decline what it cannot do well. 

(4) It should be planner' and maintained with 
thrift, avoiding cheeseparing at one extreme and, at 
the other, luxurious expenc’iture of time, energy, and 
money. It can secure durable quality by using its 
resources on those expenditures Ti^hich will best pro- 
mote its primary purposes.® 

The general structure of the 4-year liberal arts 
program for typical students as envisaged by the 
panel, incorporated into the buildings, and now 
being put into action by the faculty, is shown in 
the accompanying diagram. 

Typical 4-Ytar Program 

The curriculum suggestions were open-ended 
and drew from, among other sources, papers pre- 
sented from faculties of some of the institutions 
to be consolidated. 

The panel favored a plan which would include 
a large block of general education courses to be 
taken by all students as a part of the Christian 
cultural heritage and experience. This would 
cover about half the student’s total time and bear 
the title of basic liberal studies. These are to in- 
clude, in addition to work in Christianity and 
Culture continuing through all 4 years, general 
courses in natural science, mathematics, and the 
humanities. 

In a sense, the basic liberal studies constitute 
a triangle, broad at the base (freshman year) and 
tapering toward the senior year. Complement- 
ing this is an inverted triangle of work, broaden- 
ing in the upper years and gravitating toward the 
student’s chosen field of concentration — electives, 
professional, and cognate courses. Thus, half of 
his w’ork will be taken in common with his fellow 
students in the basic liberal studies and half in 
the area of his own special interests. The team 
teaching method is used in presenting the core 
program entitled Christianity and Culture. All 
other courses are handled in the conventional 
fashion with one teacher for each class. 

*The Panel. Curriculum suggested 'by Panel of Educators for 
Consolidated Presbyterian College, St., Andrews Presbyterian 
College, Laurinburg, N.C. 1957. p. 19, 20. 
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TYPICAL FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM 



Senior Comprehensive Examination 




Orientation and Pre-Testing 

Required for graduation: 120 academic credits, four years of independent project work, a satisfactory grade 
in the senior comprehensive examination, completion of a program of concentration studies, two years 
of Physical Education, and work in handicrafts. 



Basic Liberal Studies 



Elective, Professionei, 
and Major Studies 



Figure 3.— Typical 4-year Program St. Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg, N.C. 



Physical Facilities 

The initial step taken in the translation of needs 
to buildings was to secure an architect for the 
project. After interviewing some 38 architects 
from Boston to Florida, the building committee 
selected A. G. Odell, Jr., and Associates of 
Charlotte, N.C., to plan the campus and buildings. 
The selection was based largely upon the estimate 



by the committee that this firm was best equipped 
in design skills to interpret the demands and the 
symbolism of the college in architecture. Al- 
though Mr. Odell had undertaken college con- 
struction, his practice was diversified and marked 
by originality and creativity in design, together 
with a knack for getting buildings tliat worked 
well. The location of the firm in Charlotte, al- 
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though not a major factor, wati helpful in speed- 
ing the solution of the many problems that arose 
on the job. The architect drew a strong group of 
professional engineers and landscape designers 
about him. 

The building committee whose chairman was a 
capable layman, Mr. Halbert Jones, then secured 
the services of Engelhardt, Engelhardt, and Leg- 
gett, educational consultants of New York City. 
The role of this organization was to develop in de- 
tail programs of requirements for each space to be 
included in the buildings.^ The programing of 
spaces was done in close cooperation with the 
faculty, and the consultants’ wide experience in 
college planning over the country was brought to 
bear upon problems. The consultants were in- 
volved as a part of the team in all aspects of the 
planning process. They did a good deal of the 
detailed work in coordinating and recording 
faculty thinking; in summarizing proposals for 
discussions; and, in general, releasing the admin- 
istrative staff from some of the immense burden 
of getting a new college under way. 

Site planning .— architects developed a 
series of studies of the site that gradually evolved 
into the broad campus plan that is being followed. 
Participating in these studies were the architects 
and the landscape planner, Lewis Clarke, of 
Raleigh, N.C. The proposals were reviewed by 
faculty and staff representatives and the educa- 
tional consultants. 

A major proposal was made to convert the 
stream running through the property v/lth its low- 
lying swampy area into a lake. Careful study 
^owed that the supply of water was plentiful and 
uncontaminated. The lake would provide a splen- 
did focal point for the campus and would concen- 
trate a good deal of student walking traffic along 
a wide causeway that linked the dormitory and 
college union on one side with the library and 
academic buildings on the other. (See p. 141.) 

At a strategic point on the causeway was to be 
located the chapel as a symbol of the Christian 
nature of the college. The causeway, too, was 
thought to be an advantage to the college in devel- 
oping a sense of community. Although only 300 
to 400 feet long, the causeway was to be the only 
central connection between the two sides of the 

* Engelhardt, Engelhardt, and Leggett. Program of Require- 
ments, Consolidated Presbyterian College. New York, The An- 
thors, 1958. 



campus. There would be an increased likelihood 
of seeing familiar faces and gaining a sense of be- 
longing as the whole college found itself mingling 
on the causeway, passing and repassing the chapel. 

Major access to the campus was to be gained 
from a State highway in the process of being 
widened to a four-lane divided highway. The ut- 
most in cooperation was received from the high- 
way department. A needed service road for the 
major highway was relocated into the campus 
proper and with a bridge, became a most useful 
link between both sides of the lake. 

The actual entrance to the campus was set co- 
operatively with the highway department, utiliz- 
ing at the same time an old road into the property 
that was lined with large trees. Incidentally, some 
of the campus was farmed while planning and 
construction was in progress, yielding income. 
Many acres of trees were planted for later use on 
the site and for reforestation of some of the land. 

The cooperative nature of the college project 
between the town of Laurinburg and the board of 
trustees became increasingly apparent as time 
went on. Not only had Laurinburg freely con- 
tributed financially to the establishment of the 
college but the local authorities did all in their 
power to help the college get under way. Water 
was extended from the town system. A new sewer 
treatment plant was needed by the town and the 
college was connected into that utility. On the 
whole, everything possible was done locally to 
promote the building of the college. 

The site plan was finally developed and much 
of the site-grading, development of the lake, roads, 
curb and gutter work, and the like were started 
under separate contracts before bids were accepted 
on construction of buildings. 

Careful study had pointed to a central heating 
and cooling plant, together with distribution sys- 
tems. Sewer, water, and electrical systems also 
were planned jointly. All of these mechanical 
systems were placed under contract and largely 
accomplished before construction started on new 
buildings. The college has engaged a landscape 
architect to carry on the grassing, planting of 
trees, and development of the site. The lake, the 
causeway, and the buildings, when trimm.d by 
grass and trees and planting, should be a com- 
posite work of beauty. 
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Mockup of Campus of St. Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg. N.C., showing how the '3*^® 
campus. A causeway links the academic and library area to the residence halls and college union area, with 

the chapel located between. 



Architectural style . — The selection of A. G. 
Odell as architect for the overall project had sug- 
gested that contemporary design would be sought. 
The building committee wished to be assur' that 
a style of architecture that could be lived with 
over many years was developed for the campus. 
Perhaps the most effective visual aid device used 
was a circular perspective of the campus so drawn 
that when the viewer stood within a 10-foot diam- 
eter circle with a band of drawings at his eye level 
he was transported visually into the campus before 
it was constructed. This was no doubt of great 



value to the group of laymen who were required 
to exercise judgment in the field of architectural 
style. 

The college was designed in a group of warm 
earth colors and white concrete. The walls were 
of a light brown brick or precast concrete panels 
with an exposed aggregate in yellow and brown. 
Where screens were to be used, again a tan was 
selected. The screens, a cast block to keep the sun- 
light off glass walls where it could be troublesome, 
were formed in an unobstrusive shape of a cross. 

Contained within funds for the building project 
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was an allocation for some ornamentation, includ- 
ing a series of cast units at the entrance that hold 
a long history of symbolism in the Presbyterian 
Church. A large mosaic mural at the entrance 
to the academic building reminds the college 
daily of the close relationship between art and 
education. 

Flexibility . — ^The staff, consulting firm, and ar- 
chitects, in approaching the translation of the de- 
scribed curriculum into a plant that would sup- 
port it, found themselves in an area where there 
was not a great deal of guidance available from 
existing institutions. The dependence, for such 
a considerable part of the curriculum, 36 hours, 
upon team teaching and the likelihood that 
procedures introduced now would be modified in 
the future suggested that the classroom and lab- 
oratory facilities would require maximum flexibil- 
ity. Consequently, the academic building is one 
story in height with its floor slab elevated above 
grade. This allows for ready access to utilities 
for sciences and ease of changing services to any 
part of the building. For example, if TV circuits 
are to be enlarged, the coaxial cable can be run to 
any point in the building without requiring ex- 
pensive conduits to be installed in advance of need. 

Flexibility was a requirement in terms, also, of 
the ultimate size of the college. While it was ex- 
pected that the original enrollment would be about 
800, the preliminary plans of the college required 
a layout for an anticipated growth to 2,000 stu- 
dents, and all facilities have been sized to grow to 
this number. A total of 2,000 students has been 
set as a desirable maximum size. The original 
academic building was designed to accommodate 
the program for 1,000 students. The library and 
student center were also sized at 1,000. The pos- 
sibility of extending beyond 2,000 students is safe- 
guarded by the location of buildings so that there 
is room for expansion of key units such as the 
student center and the library, and a large site is 
available so that peripheral expansion of the col- 
lege can continue almost indefinitely if needed. 

The Academic Building . — ^The program of re- 
quirements for the academic building as developed 
by faculty and educational consultants called for 
an air-conditioned building that would include 
all the laboratory and classroom activities for 1,000 
students. A building of 64,000 square feet was de- 
veloped. Its major unit is a large classroom de- 



signed for use by 250 students at a time. It is a 
room with a flat floor designed for the utmost use 
of technical aids by the faculty in presenting in- 
formation to students in large groups. The flat 
floor gives flexibility. It can be equipped with 
TV in order to give ready viewing of demonstra- 
tions, panel discussions, and the like when a large 
crowd is in the room. Bear view projectors and 
overhead projectors can be used, and there is a 
projection booth for films at the rear of the room. 
An adequate public address system, to which tape 
recorders can be connected, completes the elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Classrooms are provided in varying sizes. All 
of these have some windows but, as the entire 
building is air-conditioned, primary reliance is 
on mechanical ventilation and cooling. 

Faculty offices are provided which are isolated 
from specific classrooms in order to secure maxi- 
mum use of space. A comfortable faculty lounge 
is available and areas are provided for informal 
contact between students and faculty. 

Science facilities are planned for two purposes: 
(1) for a general introductory program sched- 
uled in the sophomore year and (2) for a major 
in one of the natural sciences, as well as prepara- 
tion for teaching or graduate work. 

The academic building contains a business ed- 
ucation area, a foreign language laboratory, an 
art studio, homemaking spaces, and similar spe- 
cialized areas. All of these spaces were developed 
by faculty and consultant jointly until the needs 
were expressed in enough detail to turn the ma- 
terial over to the architects for design purposes. 

College union . — The student center is planned 
for the service of meals and it also takes care of 
many college activities. It houses the postoffice, 
the bookstore, college dining room, snackbar, 
lounges, and some meeting and games space. The 
kitchen and overall food service, planned by Flam- 
bert and Flambert, food service consultants of 
San Francisco, Calif., utilizes a “scramble” rather 
than a line for the cafeteria service. The dining 
areas can be subdivided. A faculty dining room 
with lounge space is provided. A smaller dining 
room seating 100 is provided for meetings and 
dinners. 

Service is planned for the student center so 
that, upon demand, food can be moved from the 
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service in the main lounges suggests the effort that 
has been made to have the dormitory a simple, 



central kitchen to any of the dormitories. Thus, 
it would be possible, when desired, for a dormitory 
group or some other social group to have food pre- 
pared in the central kitchen and served at any lo- 
cation on the campus. The two-story building is 
accessible from the main dormitory level at the 
top floor and from the main academic campus area 
at the lower level. 

Library.— The, library will occupy a pivotal po- 
sition on the campus and will be located at the end 
of the causeway that links the dormitory and 
academic areas. The library is a three-story unit 
with service, processing areas, circulation desk, 
catalog, librarian’s office, and reference space on- 
the first floor, with substantial expansion planned. 
The upper floors will have open reader-book space. 
An open stack system is anticipated. The attempt 
has been made to avoid overly large reading areas. 
The one open reading space is planned for fresh- 
man reading when additional service from the li- 
brary staff is available to help new students. 

Throughout the library the emphasis is upon 
flexibility. Few partitions are fixed and then only 
because of plumbing. The book ranges will ac- 
commodate 150,000 books, and the floor space, 300 
readers. Probably, in terms of the demand of the 
basic courses for reading by students, the library 
will be the first building to become overused and 
overcrowded. 

])oriiaitories.—T)ovvci\toi\.e& have been provided 
for 600 students in first construction, with the ex- 
pectation that in 1 or 2 years additional dormitory 
space for 200 more students will be required. 
Dormitori^ were planned for groups of 8, 10, or 
12 students with a common lounge and common 
washroom facility, much in the manner of a fairly 
large apartment. In the one-story dormitory, the 
center quadrangle is a quiet area for rest and 
sunning. In the three-story dormitory, each upper 
floor lounge has an open sun porch as well. All 
dormitory rooms are air-conditioned. Each dor- 
mitory has a reception area, lounge, visitor’s room, 
and an apartment for the adult head of the 
dormitory. 

The dormitories were kept reasonably small, ac- 
commodating between 84 and 100 students to a 
building. The size of the dormitories, the provi- 
sion of apartment units, and the possibility of food 



pleasant subcenter of social life on the campus. 

Throughout, the realization that a great deal of 
the student’s time is spent studying in a domitory 
room has led to the development of the lounge for 
each group of four to six double bedrooms, where, 
hopefully, much of the converstation may take 
place. Care has been taken to make the rooms 
quiet and less subject to noise transmission. The 
air-conditioning, which obviates the necessity of 
opening windows, may also help in providing a 
quiet place for study. 

Music conservatory . — ^A strong program in 
music, particularly church-related music, has pre- 
vailed for a long time at Flora Macdonald College. 
The new campus provides for a continuation and 
broadening of this program. The music conserva- 
tory has two large rehearsal and recital rooms, 
ample individual practice rooms, some classrooms 
for theory, and teaching studios. Careful atten- 
tion has been given to a music library and places 
to play recordings. 

Future Campus Development 

Although the academic building, library, col- 
lege union, music conservatory, and some dormi- 
tories are the first buildings to be provided, the 
campus plan (based on a student body of 2,000) 
contemplates additional buildings to include an 
auditorium, chapel, administration building, phys- 
ical education space, and additions to existing 
space of other buildings. 

Lessons Learned 

It was recognized from the start that, in the 
process of merging existing institutions, there 
would be opposition from those with strong loyal- 
ties to the institutions involved. The important 
factor in a consolidation movement is that the 
controlling agencies be solidly behind the move- 
ment before it is undertaken. That is the essen- 
tial strength needed to carry through the 
projected plans. In the case of St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College, the heads and appropriate 
administrative officers of the merging institutions 
were invited to participate in all major planning 
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activities. Also, the appropriate faculty members 
were consulted as the architect and educational 
consulting firm developed plans for the campus 
and buildings. The board of the consolidated col- 
lege is composed primarily of trustees of the 
merging institutions. 

If anything is to be learned from our experi- 
ence it is that once the decision has been made 
by a controlling agency, action should be taken 
immediately to carry out the plans. However, 
nothing should be undertaken unless substantial 
funds are in hand commensurate with the needs. 



and unless adequate financing is assured during 
the first years of operation when little in the way 
of supplementary help from sources like alumni 
can be expected. Further, it is imperative that 
the site selected have potential for adequate finan- 
cial support from the start. In addition to sound 
financial planning, it is important that the best 
possible educational advice is sought from the be- 
ginning. Those who have helped start the build- 
ing of St. Andrews have learned much in the 
process and have much to learn. But one thing 
is certain — the reward is great. 



Chapter XII 

IMPROVISATION AND ^’‘MAKE DO^^ can he rewarding. 
At cm/y rate they are sometimes necessary. Mahing a virtue 
out of necessity is the theme in the case of Barrington Gol’ 
lege. This is a douhle-harreled case since the college first 
accommodated itself to an erstwhile hosyital facility a/nd 
later to the country estate of a wealthy industrialist. 



Establishing Barrington College in Part in Facilities 
Not Planned for a Higher Educational Institution 

By 

Howard W. Ferein 

President., Barrington College., Barrington., B.I. 



QOMEONE HAS SAID that three moves are 
^ worse than a bad fire. This, however, is not 
always true, for Barrington College has moved 
three times and each move has been far from a 
detrimental experience. Founded in Spencer, 
Mass., May 5, 1900, it moved to Dudley, Mass., in 
1923; to Providence, R.I., in 1929; and in 1961 it 
will locate its facilities on the new 110-acre cam- 
pus in Barrington, R.I., a delightful community 
7 miles south of Providence. 

Early History 

This institution did not begin as a 4-year col- 
lege. It had its inception as an independent, 
interdenominational religious school, dedicated 
preeminently to providing theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction in the several church vocations. 
The curriculum was limited, but students from not 
only the immediate local area but from all of the 
New England States in particular attended the 
school because of its distinctive program. Dur- 
ing the first 38 years of its existence it never 
reached an enrollment of more than 100 students, 
but under a new administration inaugurated in 
1925 the school grew until, following World 
War II, it reached an enrollment of more than 
500. 



Dr. Walter Dill Scott, former President of 
Northwestern University, once made the comment 
that an institution passes through three stages: 
survival, expansion, and improvement. This has 
been the experience of Barrington College. It 
must be conceded that the college might have 
ceased to exist at almost any time between 1900 
and 1940. In 1932, for example, at the bottom 
of the great depression, the student body was re- 
duced to 33 students. 

An account of the difficulties the school had 
in establishing itself in the improvised quarters 
at Dudley, Mass., would be of little significance. 
The move to Providence, R.I., in 1929, however, 
brought problems of adjustment which might well 
be of interest. The newly acquired property, 
formerly owned by the Providence Lying-In Hos- 
pital, was more than adequate to provide the facil- 
ities needed at that time to house all the activities 
of the almost extinct institution. It was composed 
of three good-sized buildings. The central one, a 
large private dwelling with spacious rooms, high 
ceilings, and other advantages, had been given to 
the hospital in Civil War days. Later the hos- 
pital had erected two wings which, joined to the 
hospital at the ends, were substantial annexes, one 
serving as a ward building, the other as a nurses’ 
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home. Although the property was located im- 
mediately to the rear of the beautiful Rhode 
Island State Capitol, the neighborhood had deter- 
iorated noticeably. The property was hardly 
what a school would choose to own, but with its 
limited resources this sm.all school had little 
choice. The move was necessary, one very im- 
portant reason being the need of the students to 
find outside work to increase their income, for 
which there had been few opportunities at Dudley. 
Providence is the second largest metropolitan 
center in New England. 

Improvisations on Campus No. 3 

The major needs of the institution were met by 
the three buildings. In the central unit, offices and 
classrooms were established on the first floor, and 
the second and third floors housed women students. 
After judicious removal of partitions the ward 
building provided facilities for classrooms and 
library. In the same way provision was made for 
a small chapel and additional classrooms in other 
areas. Offices were located on the first floor of the 
former nurses’ building, and the three upper floors 
served the dormitory needs of men. In the early 
years, the basement provided space for a dining 
room and kitchen, and after the construction of a 
new building in 1948, it housed the financial and 
mailing departments. One part of the chapel had 
formerly been the delivery room and was actually 
the very room in which one of our graduates was 
bom. 

During the thirties the tide seemed to turn, the 
school began to grow, and by 1940 the enrollment 
was about 150. As the student body increased, so 
did the number of faculty members. Every space 
had to be utilized. The growing college family 
called for constant adjustments which again and 
again taxed the patience of everyone. Yet the joy 
of the growth was the reward of amelioration, 
which made it all seem exceedingly worth while. 

The war years were followed by an influx of 
students which was the precursor of the first period 
of the necessary major expansion of the small 
college. It was necessary to find additional hous- 
ing facilities. Ninety percent of the students came 
from outside the State and in order to house them 
the college acquired several two- and three-family 
frame houses that adjoined the hospital property. 



Fortunately this was not difficult because, as we 
have already indicated, the market value of the 
property in the neighborhood was declining. 
Houses were purchased at reasonable figures, reno- 
vated, and made as comfortable as possible. The 
buildings were far from prepossessing, so we im- 
proved them to the best of our ability by painting 
them and doing some landscaping. However, no 
one who passed would have conjectured by the 
furthest stretch of his imagination, that these 
buildings were the dormitories of a college. The 
acquisition of this type of building continued over 
a period of about 20 years until some 25 houses had 
been acquired, located on about 3^ acres of land. 

The following observation may be of encourage- 
ment to some administrative officers : if the esprit 
de corps of a school is high, if the students are 
busily engaged in the pursuit of knowledge and 
are participating in wholesome extracurricular 
activities, it is our opinion that they will not be 
as critical of substandard housing facilities as we 
sometimes fear. In our affluent society we are 
prone to think that unless we provide facilities 
that border on the luxurious, our students will 
turn from us and select some other institution. 
This may be true in some cases but in Providence, 
happily, our experience has been otherwise. In 
fact, after 1 year on our present new campus at 
Barrington, a former multimillionaire’s estate, 
some students have actually been eager to go back 
and spend their junior and senior years on the 
Providence campus because they felt that the fel- 
lowship of the students still on that campus and 
the dynamic spirit generated there were conta- 
gious. Actually, students are more concerned 
about the educational program offered by the col- 
lege and the close companionship with their fel- 
low-students than about the physical properties of 
the institution. We do not of course argue that 
dormitories should be in any sense intentionally 
inferior or inadequate, lacking in what is con- 
ducive to wholesome living ; but we do believe that 
if an institution must house its students in sub- 
standard buildings, this should not necessarily be 
construed as a serious handicap. 

Expanding the Program 

In 1947 a 4-year college program was estab- 
lished, and the first Bachelor of Arts degrees were 
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granted in 1950. It became increasingly clear to 
the trustees that the buildings were not adequate 
for an expanding institution. Not only was it ex- 
pensive to operate these buildings but the fire 
hazard was exceedingly high, as there were at least 
20 separate heating units. The fire insurance 
premiums on the buildings alone constituted one of 
the major items of the operational budget; but 
even more serious than this was the ever-present 
fear that a fire might result in loss of life. Fur- 
thermore, the cost of the maintenance of such 
frame buildings was inordinately high. 

In addition to the problem of economical op- 
eration, there was the challenge of an increased 
enrollment. With a student body of over 500 and 
the prediction of an even greater college enroll- 
ment as we enter the sixties, the trustees, as early 
as 1947, engaged a highly competent architectural 
firm in Providence to prepare the plans for new 
buildings that would replace the old. The senior 
partner of this firm had had wide experience in 
planning some of the outstanding buildings of 
Providence and of several academic institutions, 
including Cornell University. Our experience 
with this firm convinced us that a college will save 
money by engaging the best architects possible. 
Several thousands of dollars were spent on plans 
for new buildings scheduled to be erected on the 
Providence campus, but those plans were never 
carried out for the following reason : unexpected 
events developed, for which we were unprepared 
and which radically altered the plans of the 
trustees, leading them to decide that the college 
should be moved again. This decision did not 
grow out of any preliminary research, surveys, or 
professional counsel, but as a result of the follow- 
ing truly astonishing series of events: One day 
the academic dean of our college, Terrelle B. 
Crum, informed me that the country estate of the 
late Frederick S. Peck of Barrington, K.I., had 
been bequeathed to a Providence hospital. The 
hospital, he informed me, did not desire to keep 
the property and therefore planned to sell it. He 
asked me to urge the trustees to look into the mat- 
ter, but I was not disposed to do so at the time. 
Subsequently, the estate was divided into several 
parts. One part included 110 acres of land on 
wliich were located the magnificent Peck residence 
and some 11 adjoining buildings. In 1947 these 
properties were purchased by a junior college. 



The main buildings were then thoroughly 
equipped for academic use and for 3 years, this 
college operated as a private institution. Un- 
fortunately, however, in the summer of 1950 it 
went into bankruptcy. 

Contemplating Campus No. 4 

When the newspaper carried the bankruptcy 
story, some of the members of the administration 
were convinced that this excellent property should 
continue to be maintained as an educational insti- 
tution. From that time on, the wheels began to 
turn swiftly. Wliile it seemed quite beyond the 
ability of our college to purchase this property, 
the trustees felt impelled to make a bid on it. 
Therefore they authorized the administration to 
learn how much was owed to creditors by the 
former college. On the basis of this information, 
a bid of $250,000 was authorized by the trustees. 
While this seemed like a “mountain of money” to 
us — and so it was — actually it was a ridiculously 
low bid for so excellent a piece of property, since 
it has been estimated that to duplicate even the 
main building at today’s prices woul^„^st_^^t 
$3 million. 

The laws of Ehode Island require that if one 
bids on a property which has gone into receiver- 
ship, 10 days must elapse after the first bid, dur- 
ing which time anyone else is privileged to make 
a bid. Furthermore, it is required that each bid, 
and the name of the party making the bid, be pub- 
licized in the newspaper. On October 15, 1950, 
the bid of our trustees was submitted to a judge of 
the Superior Court of Providence County, and a 
hearing was set for the morning of October 25th. 
The whole affai ' seemed to the administration 
quite unorthodox. Certainly the trustees who had 
only $1,000 in hand when they authorized their 
bid might well be judged as being presumptuous 
and foolhardy. On the other hand, some of these 
men were heads of corporations and some were 
owners of their own businesses or held high posi- 
tions in substantial industrial firms. As business- 
men they were convinced that the acquisition of 
this property would save the college a sizeable 
sum of money, since to provide similar space in 
new buildings would cost at least four times the 
amount of the bid. 
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A Photo Finish in a Campus Sweepstakes 

On the day before the court hearing, or on the 
ninth day, a higher bid of $300,000 was submit- 
ted by a competitor. This indeed complicated the 
whole situation and resulted in the cross-play of 
many forces, but when the full picture was pre- 
sented to the judge the next morning, he gave in- 
structions that both parties should bring in new 
sealed bids to the afternoon session, at which time 
he would award the right to buy to the one who 
submitted the higher bid. It was a tense moment 
when the bids were opened ! It was a startling 
moment when the judge announced that our com- 
petitors had bid $331,000 and we had bid $331,001 ! 
So it was by the margin of a single dollar that we 
were awarded the right to purchase the property. 
The days that followed were momentous indeed. 
A bank approached us and offered to lend us $150,- 
000, but even this generous arrangement meant 
that the trustees would have to raise $181,001 in 
90 days in order to take up the option. Starting 
with only the $1,000 we then had, we published 
the story of the “Miracle Dollar” in a number of 
national magazines and told the story on the radio 
and in other ways publicized it, making an urgent 
appeal for help. The astonishing result was that 
from all parts of the world the money flowed in, 
some from the strangest sources, and on the 87th 
day the title papers were signed and the famous 
Peck Estate became the property of Barrington 
College. Thus it is my conviction that when a 
small college has the opportunity to acquire a 
more spacious campus which is judged as not only 
desirable but, in a sense, indispensable, the trustees 
might well strike out boldly and expect the un- 
usual. 

No <<White Elephant” 

The establishment of our college on the Bar- 
rington campus with the marvelous facilities not 
originally planned for a higher educational insti- 
tution, may furnish other college administrators 
with some interesting and helpful suggestions. 
One would hardly expect that the residential 
properties of a private family would satisfy the 
physical and academic needs of a college. Indeed 
it is quite possible that an institution might ac- 



quire a millionaire’s estate that would be most im- 
pressive but hardly practical. In this way not a 
few institutions have acquired a “white ele- 
phant” — but the Barrington property cannot be 
so characterized. For nearly 10 years now these 
buildings have demonstrated that they are readily 
adaptable to academic use. There is literally no 
space in these buildings that cannot be used ad- 
vantageously. The spacious reception room gives 
dignity, beauty, and warmth when one enters the 
main hall. Several large lounges which flank the 
reception hall are being used for library purposes. 
This improvised library space is in addition to the 
magnificent private library with its marble floors, 
limestone walls, and beautifully paneled shelves in 
which were housed some 5,000 volumes of Mr. 
Peck’s rare collection. 

It has been estimated that the former junior 
college had installed some $40,000 worth of school 
equipment in the main buildings alone. This of 
course included some dormitory equipment placed 
in 28 spacious rooms with adjoining baths. The 
dormitory accommodations, however, were limited 
and provided facilities only for the sophomore 
class. This meant that the other three classes had 
to remain on the Providence campus some 8 miles 
away. The problem of intercommunication be- 
tween the two campuses for a period of 8 years has 
been difficult and, at times, quite frustrating. 
Faculty members have had to commute between 
the campuses. The science courses have had to be 
offered in the second year only, because the physics, 
chemistry, and biological laboratories are located 
on the Barrington campus. In addition to the 
main buildings there are three other structures on 
the Barrington campus that our architects told us 
were so well built that they should be remodeled 
and put to use. One large building has already 
been converted into a music building which pro- 
vides 7 teaching studios, 18 piano-practice rooms, 
2 lecture halls, and a recital hall accommodating 
about 125. A second building has been converted 
into an athletic house, opposite the 10-acre athletic 
field that is yet to be developed. And there is still 
another building — the largest of the three, with a 
floor space of 20,000 square feet. The present 
plans are to utilize this building by making 15 
classrooms, an assembly hall seating 700, 4 offices, 
2 lounge rooms, and a dining room accommodating 
about 325. 
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The campus of Sarrington College, Barrington, R.I., was once the country estate of the late Frederick S. Peck. 
The major buildings comprised the Peck residence and remain the showpiece. They house the administration, 

the library, and academic rooms. 



Expanding the Facilities 

The physical development of the new Barring- 
ton campus has engaged the attention of the board 
of trustees ever since the property was acquired. 
As early as 1954 a Boston architectural firm had 
been engaged to prepare a plot-plan of the entire 
campus, looking to its development over a period 
of several decades. In this overall plan, the ma jor 
buildings— the former Peck residence — would al- 
ways be considered the center, or the “show place.” 
(See above.) Such a center is, we believe, needed 
on every campus. Not only are these massive stone 
buildings of Tudor architecture most impressive 
when one sees them for the first time, but the 



landscaping about them is almost breathtaking. It 
has been estimated that to duplicate the land- 
scaping at today’s prices would cost about $50,000. 
To the west of these buildings there are about 75 
acres of woodland. 

The architects laid out this entire area in three 
major sections. On the north side of what con- 
stitutes a rectangle, a living area has been estab- 
lished. Here the dormitories will be er ected. On 
the southeast section the academic buildings will 
be located ; the southwest area has been reserved 
for a graduate school. In the center of the cam- 
pus and at the focal point of these three areas 
will be located the library, the chapel, and the 
college center. Across the main highway, divid- 
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ing the upper from the lower campus, there are 
about 20 acres of land on which are located the- 
remodeled buildings to which reference has been 
made, and a 10-acre athletic field. It is estimated 
that one can walk from one end of the campus to 
the other in about 10 minutes. One of the regula- 
tions which have been made is that no automobiles 
shall be allowed on the lower campus. Students 
will either have to walk or ride bicycles to get to 
many of their classes. We believe this regulation 
will be conducive to the health of the students. 

At this writing the move to Barrington is on ! 
With great eagerness and not without a show of 
impatience, we have waited for the day when the 
entire faculty, staff, and student body might be 
located there. 

The first new 162-student dormitory to be 
erected was completed in J anuary of 1961. There 
is little i -ne could write about the erection of a new 
dormitory that cannot be learned by consulting a 
good architect or by getting blueprints from other 
institutions, but there is a significant item to which 
I should like to refer in connection with the build- 
ing of the new dormitory. The struggle to lift 
the mortgage of $150,000 from the new campus 
was not an easy one, but it was achieved in 1953 
and the property was free of all encumbrances. 
Then followed some financially difficult years such 
as have affected most colleges and universities. 
It seemed as if the only possible way we could 
erect a dormitory was to apply for a Government 
loan. The trustees approved this procedure and 
the machinery was set in motion to accomplish it. 
The college was declared eligible, and an appli- 
cation for $7.00,000 was made. However, there 
developed a great uneasiness on the part of the 
trustees and the administration concerning this 
procedure. It seemed to us that it meant “biting 
off more than we could chew.” The specifications 
and requirements of the building seemed to make 
the cost prohibitive. Then came the gloomy day 
in February of 1960 when the board met and it 
seemed as if we were unanimously agreed that 
we should not further process our application. 

The Board Sets the Example 

Then an exciting and happy thing happened ! 
Before I disclose what it was and in order to en- 
courage other administrators, let me quote from 



a mo^ able fundraising consultant we had en- 
gaged. Among the first things he had said to 
me was: “President Ferrin, let me underscore 
this at the very outset. Unless your trustees 
themselves give substantially toward reaching the 
financial goal of your fund drive, you will not 
make a success of this effort.” How true his 
words were will be seen in the following record. 

As is the case in every board of trustees, there 
are dedicated men who find it impossible to make 
large gifts at all, or can do so only infrequently. 
Many of them have their money tied up in their 
businesses or in investments so they do not have 
substantial funds to give away. Tlien, too, there 
are trustees who serve ihe college in other ways 
than in making large financial gifts. Some of 
the noblest of the men who have been associated 
with me at the college — over a period of 35 
years — ^have been those whose services to the col- 
lege have been principally in other than monetary 
ways. But it is still true that if the trustees — 
collectively and individually — are not able to pro- 
vide a good portion of the total amount to be 
raised in any fund drive, the effort will probably 
come short of success. The experience of Bar- 
rington College in its fund drive proved the truth 
of our consultant’s observation. 

At the board meeting that day when we faced 
the prospect of postponing indefinitely our build- 
ing program, one of the trustees, who had re- 
cently sold his business and had some of liis estate 
in liquid form, asked whether we could erect a 
building that would provide for an equal number 
of students, less expensively than in the conven- 
tional dormitory if we built it according to our 
own specifications, understanding, of course, that 
such specifications would have to meet the build- 
ing code of Barrington. To make a long story 
short, this trustee announced that he was willing 
to make arrangements for a substantial gift to 
the college if it were found possible to build a 
dormitory less expensively. I^^^iat makes the 
story even more fascinating is that after the 
trustee made this suggestion, the treasurer of the 
college pulled out of his brief case a rough set of 
plans strikingly like that which the trustee had 
described as the type of construction which might 
be used. There had been, I assure you, no previous 
collaboration of any kmd, for I myself knew 
nothing of what either man had been thinking! 
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Immediately, negotiations were begun with a con- 
struction firm, which has resulted in the erection 
of an attractive colonial dormitory building at 
about one-half the cost of the building formerly 
projected. This experience leads me to suggest 
that it might be well for administrators to go 
slowly in negotiating loans with either the Gov- 
ernment or banks lest they fail to reap from the 
generosity of donors who sometimes do not come 
forward with substantial gifts until the urgency 
of a need is conscientiously faced. 

Other Problems 

Another item which may be of special interest 
is our experience in connection with the installa- 
tion of a sewerage system. Tlie town of Barring- 
ton is one of the most delightful and desirable 
communities in Khode Island in which to live. 
Until a few years ago the population numbered 
only about 6,000. In the past years it has grown 
to over 14,000, but no sewerage system had been 
installed. Such an installation would be most 
costly and the town fathers have not felt justified 
in putting in such a system. The cesspool system 
which Mr. Peck had originally located on his 
property, while quite adequate for family usage, 
was hardly sufficient for an institution of nearly 
600 individuals. Therefore it would be necessary 
for the trustees to install a private system for 
college use only. 

The southwest comer of the college property 
is in the town of East Providence, outside of Bar- 
rington limits. The sewerage line of that city 
comes witliin a few yards of this comer. Our 
engineers suggested that we approach the officials 
of East Providence and inquire if they would 
consent to let us tie in our sewerage system with 
theirs, thus relieving us of the necessity of install- 
ing and operating a costly disposal plant. The 
answer of the officials was an affirmative one, with 
the understanding that we would pay so much per 
million gallons which would be meter-charged to 
us. This plan was carried out with the result 
that there has been installed a sewerage system 
which will be, as far as we know, adequate for the 
foreseeable future, even though many new build- 
ings should be added to the present ones. Admin- 
istrators should investigate the problem of the 
utilities and facilities of any given community — 



especially of a mral community — ^before the acqui- 
sition of any property for expansion. We can 
hope that other institutions confronted with a 
similar problem may find as happy a solution as 
we did. 

One problem still with us is the common com- 
munity problem of how to overcome the high 
water table. This problem can be a very real one. 

I recall visiting a certain college campus and at- 
tending a football game where an obnoxious odor 
continually filled the air ; this, to say the least, left 
an unhappy memory with me. Everything should 
be done by college officials to eliminate these ob- 
jectionable feajtures which result in depreciation 
on the campus. We are trying to handle our 
problem both by grading and by the channeling 
of surface water to outlets which have been es- 
tablished by the town. 

Another problem, concerning zoning require- 
ments, arose on the occasion of a request of the 
college for a variance from a zoning restriction. 
One of the Barrington zoning restrictions is that 
no public buildings shall be located within 100 feet 
of an adjoining property line. The building we 
desired to remodel was about 75 feet from the 
nearest propert line. In the eyes of the neigh- 
bors this woula mean a violation of the zoning 
restriction. The zoning committee felt justified 
in granting the college a variance in this instance, 
however, because (1) similar variances had been 
granted to churches and other public institutions, 
thus setting a precedent; (2) they were convinced 
that the college would install a sewerage system 
such as would not raise the water table in the area 
in which the neighbors lived; furthermore, they 
recognized that the high water table was their 
problem and not that of the college; and (3) they 
expressed their delight that a college was to be 
established in their town, believing it would en- 
rich the educational, cultural, and spiritual life 
of the community. The zoning restriction issue 
came up again when it was proposed to erect the 
new dormitory. Once more we had to apply for 
a variance. The repetition of this procedure was 
recognized by the town officials as constituting a 
frustrating experience to the college administra- 
tion. They felt that a college should not be ham- 
pered in the development of its campus and there- 
fore they are currently exploring the possibility 
of rezoning the entire campus to give it a new 
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classification. This would make it possible to 
erect any and all buildin,^s without the necessity 
of securing a variance each time the college de- 
sired it. 

On Being a Good Neighbor 

In every way the towm council has sought to 
assist the college in developing the new site. This 
leads me to make another observation which may 
prove helpful to fellow-administrators : It is well 
to cultivate the members of your town council, 
or the civic leaders, on every possible occasion. 
This should not be done merely to curry their 
favor nor in a manner that is in any way con- 
descending. They are adversely sensitive to this 
kind of an approach. Furthermore, this cultiva- 
tion should not be withheld until just a few days 
before the asking of a favor. All officials like to 
be respected, to have their authority recognized, 
and their favor sought. An honorable approach 
to fairminded men generally brings happy re- 
sults. We have found it so. 

On Accreditation 

There is no question that an inadequate and 
inefficient physical plant militates against the 
overall interests of a college. Ever since Bar- 
rington College had instituted its 4-year program 
it had put forth every effort to improve the quality 
of education offered its students. The first goal 
was regional accreditation by the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
In 1958 application was made for membership in 
this association, but not without doubts of being 
accepted, We were not accepted. One of the 
reasons was, we felt sure, the evident inadequacy 
and inefficient and unprepossessing appearance of 
the academic buildings on the Providence campus. 
We applied again in 1960, after having worked 
diligently to correct certain weaknesses that had 
been pointed out by the Examining Committee in 
their 1958 report. On December 2, 1960, Barring- 
ton College received its regional accreditation. A 
letter from Dr. Frederick C. Copeland, Chairman 
of the Standing Committee on Institutions of 
Higher Learning of the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, states: “Our 
committee was much impressed with all they 



learned about the rapid progress and the develop- 
ment of the Barrington campus in the past 2 years. 
We were particularly impressed with your new 
physical plant and hope that the transferral of 
your total operation from the downtown campus 
will be completed successfully by the end of this 
semester.” Thus we see that a good physical plant 
is considered essential to the attainment of a good 
academic program. 

Holding on to Growing Space 

Earlier I referred to the fact that our dean. 
Dr. Terrelle B. Crum, first directed my attention 
to the estate which later became our new campus, 
emphasizing the point that we needed more land. 
At that time I had quite convinced myself that we 
could expand upward as some institutions have 
found it desirable to do. With, patience the dean 
pointed to the fact that according to good author- 
ities even the smallest college needs at least 100 
acres as it plans for the future. And then he 
added: “Remember, President Ferrin, Oxford is 
about 900 years old !” That did it ! In my aston- 
ishment, I replied: “What are you trying to tell 
me. Dean? that we are buildin , ■ mething here 
which may be around a thoustvi^d years from 
now?” From that time on, with all diligence we 
pursued our plans to acquire more land. 

While speaking of land, another bit of counsel 
may be in order. As I have indicated, in about 
1952, Barrington College underwent a financial 
slump. It does disturb an administration and a^ 
board of trustees to go into the red 3 years in suc- 
cession. When this happened, the chairman of our 
board of trustees became alarmed. One day he 
said to me: “Don’t you think we had better sell 
some of tills land and pay our bills?” Somewhat 
facetiously, but really being in earnest, I replied : 
“You will do it over my dead body !” He enlisted 
several others to speak on this point at the next 
board meeting some 2 months thence. When they 
presented their case, other trustees seemed to be 
influenced by the presentation. It seemed as if 
my battle were lost. Finally, the chairman asked 
what my personal convictions were with respect 
to this issue. My reply was that I would not give 
my own personal opinion but would like to give 
the opinions of five college and university presi- 
dents expressed in five letters which I proceeded 
to read. Three presidents said that their colleges 
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were buying back land which they had previously 
held and that they were paying a terrifically high 
price for it. Their counsel was not to sell a square 
foot of land! I grant you it is harder on the 
administration to maintain such a policy when 
the red figures appear, but every administrator 
must remember that he is but one in a line of 
administrators and that he must not betray his 
successors. My considered judgment is that, all 
things being equal, if it is possible, a college should 
acquire more land rather than surrender any. 
Keep your sights high ! 

On Making the Most of What You Have 

Another observation is a simple one but it does 
more to tranquilize an administrator than almost 
anything else : Use what you have, and make the 
most of it. It is surprising what can be done with 
a bit of ingenuity. Sometimes it is good to call 
in your associates and ask them to tell you how 
you might better utilize the space which you now 
occupy. You may find that you have some physi- 
cal facilities which can be used by agencies and 
organizations in the community, thereby bettering 
the “town and gown” relationship. The latest ex- 
ample of this at Barrington College is the gratuit- 
ous use of our recital hall which has just been 
completed in the remodeled music building. The 
cultural level of the town of Barrington is high, 
as is evidenced by the fact that in this community 
of 14,000 some 50 musicians have volunteered to 
participate in a community symphony orchestra. 
We are pleased to provide these facilities. This 
last suggestion might be couched in Scriptural 
language, even as one of the prophets put a ques- 
tion to the people of Israel : “For who has despised 
the day of small things?” 

•' After having “put up” with inadequate facilities 
on three school campuses at Dudley, Providence, 
and Barrington, I am convinced that there is no 



facility which cannot be wisely adapted to meet 
some need in a growing institution. Obviously 
every administrator would like to have a campus 
of at least 5,000 acres, with every building new and 
every piece of equipment of the latest style, but 
institutioi-3, like individuals, grow, and it gen- 
erally takes an individual who starts with little at 
least 50 years to accumulate an estate. It is the 
same with an institution. Irving Cobb once said : 
“The way to make some money is to keep anything 
for 150 years.” And I would say that the way to 
build an institution is to k'jep what you have, get 
more, and build as if you were building for a 
thousand years. 

The question has been raised as to whether Bar- 
rington College was established after a survey to 
ascertain whether such an institution was needed 
in this community. The answer to this is “no.” 
The school was begun very much as our senior 
sister institution. Brown University in Provi- 
dence, was begun, na^nely, in the home of a min- 
ister who invited several young men to pursue 
courses of study under his private instruction. 
Barrington College developed through the years 
into what is today — a specialized institution pro- 
viding liberal arts studies, with special emphasis 
on the humanities as well as on Biblical and voca- 
tional studies, particularly those which prepare 
young people for church vocations, public school 
teaching, and social work. The curriculum, which 
has been expanded in recent years, now offers 12 
majors, all of which are considered basic in the 
program of general education consistent with the 
principal objectives of the college. It is obvious 
that the appeal which Barrington College makes 
to young people is not a universal one, but it is 
felt that its distinctive contribution in seeking to 
provide leadership in the fields of general and 
Christian education — as well as in the professional 
and business fields — is such as to meet a real need 
in today’s world. 
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Chapter XIII 

THIS CHAPTER is not m instilmtioml case in the sense 
in which the othev institutioins in this Gasehooh '>,ceTe stymied. 
It is the statement of a college architect concerning the logi- 
cal order of 'procedural steps in the planning of new con- 
struction and the interrelationships ar^ functio'ns of the offi- 
cers and agencies iruvol/ved in the pla/nning process. It is a 
paraphrase of a brochure prepared by Architect James M. 
Hv/nter at the request of the board of control of Colorado 
State University. The chapter should be vaUable to college 
a/nd university administrators who have campus planning 
responsibility^ in understanding the mechanics of the process 
and some of the underlying principles. 

Organizational Procedures 

By 

James M. Hunter 

Architect^ Colorado State University 



THE PLANNING AND CONSTKUCTION 
* of a building for an institution of higher edu- 
cation involves a great many groups and individ- 
uals, all having differing degrees of responsibility 
for the final result. This summary is intended to 
explain and outline the procedures followed in 
Colorado State University’s building pro^am 
from the time a statement of need for additional 
plant is made until the time when the actual 
finished building is ready for occupancy. 

Organizational Chart 

The accompanying chart (see fig. 4) shows the 
sequence of events in the entire process; the in- 
fluences, the responsibilities and the procedures 
are indicated by following the arrows. It should 
be recognized that such a graphic presentation is 
always an over-simplification and that in the ac- 
tual developmental process, suggestions, referrals. 



complaints, and criticisms may be interposed to 
the benefit of the project. 

Statement of campus needs. — At Colorado State 
University all statements of need for additional 
physical plant, whether it be for academic facility, 
recreational facility, landscaping, streets and 
traffic, housing, feeding, or administration, are 
lodged with the Campus Development Committ^. 
This committee operates under the broad policies 
created by the State Board of Agriculture and the 
President of the University. 

The Campus Development Committee is ap- 
pointed by the President from staff members 
whose responsibilities place them in positions of 
advantage for the exercise of judgment in evalu- 
ating requests, and who have general knowledge 
of the growth pattern of the total University 
development. 

The following individuals, with the President 
as Chairman, comprise the current Committee: 
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A BUILDING PROJECT: WHAT HAPPENS and HOW IT HAPPENS 



Policy and Guidance Definition and Execution Sequence of Events Control and Influence 




James M. Hunter and Associates 



Figure 4.— Flow chart— Relation of the Architect to each step in the planning and development 

of a campus building project., 
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the Vice President, Dean of the Faculties, Direc- 
tor of Experiment Station, Dean of Agriculture, 
Head of Department of Horticulture, Business 
Manager, Coordinator of Plant Development, 
Plant Engineer, Secretary to the Faculty, and the 
President of the State Board of Agriculture. The 
architect is considered an ex-pfficio member with- 
out a vote and is charged with the responsibility 
of advising the committee in regard to buildings, 
overall planning matters, and other development 
activities. 

The Campus Development Committee receives 
from various department heads and administra- 
tors of campus activities requests in regard to their 
needs, initiates projects from its own knowledge 
of campus needs, and advises and approves, as 
appropriate, during the entire process. 

De-finition of need . — ^After a statement of need 
has been received, it is thoroughly discussed, de- 
bated, and evaluated by the Campus Development 
Committee. The Committee relies heavily upon 
the advice of the Architect, the counsel of the 
Business Manager in regard to finances, the evalu- 
ations of the Plant Engineer in regard to physical 
plant problems, and the judgment of the Coordi- 
nator of Plant Development in regard to the total 
growth pattern. The statement of need, if ac- 
cepted, is then ready to be set up as a project. At 
this stage, a frame of reference is set up and, in 
general terms, the type and kind of building or 
facility is broadly outlined and its budget estab- 
lished. The project is then ready for further 
study leading toward ultimate approval. At this 
point the project is merely defined. In broad and 
general terms, it simply represents agreement as 
to its general need and feasibility. It still has 
to be programed and designed. 

Programing of 'projects . — ^The project is then 
placed in the hands of the Architect and the Co- 
ordinator of Plant Development, who then meet 
with a building committee appointed by the Pres- 
ident from the academic department or campus 
function involved. Three people form the 
“cadre” of all such committees. They are placed 
on the committees to insure that the standards of 
quality, uniformity of maintenance, compliance 
with costs, and general acceptability are adhered 
to. The three “cadre” members are the Coordi- 
nator of Plant Development, the Business Man- 
ager, and the Plant Engineer. 



In addition to these three people a varying num- 
ber of committee members are appointed from the 
field of activity which the building is to serve. 
The number may vary from 2 or 3 to 8 or 10, 
depending upon the size and complexity of the 
project. They are carefully selected because of 
their knowledge of the operation which the build- 
ing is to house and the objectives and require- 
ments of the function it is to serve. The work of 
programing a project is quite involved and re- 
quires a great degree of insight, investigation, 
judgment, and diplomacy. 

One of the most difficult phases is that of put- 
ting the project “through the wringer.” By this 
is meant the process of determining positively the 
true needs to insure that the requested facility 
does not duplicate something otherwise provided 
for; to insure that, if built, it will show a high 
level of efficient use; to insure that it will not be 
“gold plated,” that those requesting it have not 
asked for more than they can reasonably use, and 
that what they ask for is not excessive in cost as 
compared with minimum requirements. 

During this procedure, the Architect and the 
three permanent members of the Building Com- 
mittee have complete access to the President and 
frequently consult with him to insure that the 
project meets broad University policies so as to 
resolve any matters at issue. 

When the project has been completely pro- 
gramed in terms of type of facility, space require- 
ments, kinds of equipment, and arrangement of 
space in a diagrammatic way, the project is ready 
to go into the design stage. 

Prelimirmry design of projects.— -This process is 
a function of the Architect. Floor plans and space 
arrangement diagrams are drawn for each phase 
of the many requirements. Overall schematic 
sketches are made of alternate possible arrange- 
ments, types of structure, circulatory traffic pat- 
tern, access, and other details. These alternate 
choices are studied as individual problems and as 
segments of one large problem. During this 
process there is constant rechecking and resubmis- 
sion of ideas to the Building Committee by the 
Architect for approval or rejection to be sure that 
the design adopted will incorporate the Commit- 
tee’s thinking in terms of ideas and evaluations 
and in terms of its knowledge of the functions the 
building is to house. 
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Finally, preliminary drawings, showing the en- 
tire building or complex in enough detail to insure 
complete understanding of all parties concerned, 
together with scale drawings of the elevations, and 
perspective drawings showing how’ the building 
will look in its location, are submitted to the Build- 
ing Committee, the Campus Development Com- 
mittee, the State Planning Commission, and 
whatever loaning agency may be involved. When 
these preliminary draw’ings are finally approved 
by all parties concerned, the project is ready for 
the preparation of contract documents. 

Develo'pment of contract documents. — This 
again is a function of the Architect in the develop- 
ment of the working drawings and specifications 
of the building itself, and a function in wdiich his 
staif consultants will participate in the design and 
development of the specifications and drawings for 
the heating, plumbing, ventilating, electrical, and 
other mechanical systems within the building. 
There will be site investigations for which soil 
consultants are employed to determine subsurface 
and water problems. Still other consultants may 
be required to solve some peculiarity or involve- 
ment of the complex project. 

The working drawings are then evaluated and 
approved by the Building Committee. During 
this stage, the Plant Engineer gives particular 
attention to the uniformity and reasonableness of 
the maintenance which the building wdll require in 
use; the Coordinator of Plant Development makes 
sure that the ov )rall design meets the requirements 
of the University function which is to occupy it ; 
and the Business Manager determines whether the 
estimates provided by the Architect are in line 
with the budget. 

Here, also, members of the Building Committee 
check for adequacy w’ith reference to special needs. 
Final working drawings and specifications are sub- 
mitted to the State Planning Commission and to 
the respective Federal or other loaning agency, 
should one be involved. 

The contract documents defining the respective 
contractual obligations of the contractor and the 
University are then formulated. 

The State Planning Commission provides 
standard contract forms from which it will permit 
no deviation. These forms must sometimes be 
supplemented by provision for additional require- 
ments peculiar to the University’s operation. If 



there is a Federal agency or other loaning insti- 
tution involved, certain contract requirements are 
necessary to insure that requimnents are met so 
that mortgage money or bonded indebtedness 
will not be jeopardized in any way. Further, a 
reasonable construction time must be set up in the 
contract for completion of the project and the 
terms under which “substantial completeness” can 
be established so that occupancy can take place. 
Provision must be made that such terms cannot 
be shortened except with the consent of the con- 
tractor. The method of accepting the project as 
substantially complete “with exceptions” must be 
done by defining the deficiencies in construe on 
which are to be completed after occupancy. The 
year’s guarantee against faulty workmanship or 
materials is another matter. Wherever there are 
such areas of possible doubtful liability due to 
divided responsibility, there are many possible 
legal involvements. Clarity and mutuality of 
understanding in regard to “substantial complete- 
ness,” “occupancy,” and “guarantees for materials 
and workmanship” are of paramount significance. 

Substantial completimi can only be required of 
the contractor at the time stated in the contract, 
regardless of how badly the building is needed 
and regardless of whether or not occupancy is 
feasible in a partially completed state. The time 
factor of the contract is a legal provision which 
cannot be breached. Substantial completion, with 
its list °of exceptions or deficiencies, constitutes 
legal acceptance of the project except for the 
guarantee against poor materials and work- 
manship. 

If the contractor is hurried and the project is 
accepted prior to its completion date, a risk exists 
of missing some deficiencies in the construction or 
of failing to list them in the checklist of excep- 
tions, thus clouding the legal rights of the owner 
for restitution. It may sometimes be necessary 
to do so, however, as a calculated rish in order to 
gain occupancy, because failure of occupancy may 
result in a greater loss to the University. 

The 1-year guarantee of materials and work- 
manship should not be confused with maintenance 
expense. The general contractor is not expected 
nor required to provide for maintenance. Even 
if he should be called back during the 1-year 
period to make repairs and adjustments, such 
operations have nothing to do with normal main- 
tenance programs. 
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Bidding and contract awards — State insti- 
tution is usually required to resort to competitive 
bidding in capital expenditures. This does not 
necessarily insure the institution the best possible 
value for the money expended. Poor contractors 
as well as good contractors are permitted to bid. 
The expedient of requiring a “Payment and Per- 
formance Bond” does not guarantee quality. It 
only insures the contractor’s financial ability to 
handle the job and that the bonding company will 
pay to complete his work should he fail. 

In the expenditure of State funds, apprehen- 
sion may be created on the part of all who are 
zealous for a high level of quality when a State 
requirement specifies preference to in-State prod- 
ucts and provides that substitutions must be per- 
mitted. The interests of the institution as the 
“owner” should be strongly defended by contract 
reservations as to who shall say what is an “ac- 
ceptable equal” in instances of substitution. 
Usually such statute provisions are intended to 
prevent unjustified favoritism, but they as often 
operate to make difficult the maintenance of 
quality standards. Too often the burden of proof 
is unjustly shifted to the institution. 

Bids will be invited by advertising and qualified 
bidders will obtain sets of specifications and 
drawings. At or before the specified time sealed 
bids will be submitted. Bids are publicly opened 
in accordance with prescribed formality, with 
bidders present, and with the representative of the 
owner reading aloud the amount of each bid. It 
is normal to have alternate provisions so as to 
cover various contingencies that may be necessary 
in order to bring the project within the available 
funds. Each such alternate will be separately 
bid, either as an extra, or as a deduction from the 
principal project bid. 

Once a bid is accepted, the contract documents 
are executed (signed and sealed) and filed with 
the State. But the project may not be com- 
menced until the contracts have been checked by 
the Attorney General and approval is given by the 
State. 

Supervision of construction — Supervision of 
the work by the Architect should be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the superintendence of the work 
on the part of the contractor and from the inspec- 
tion of the work on the part of the institution and 
the State Planning Commission. 



In the superintendence of the work, the con- 
tractor’s superintendent “runs the job” from an 
operational point of view. His is the problem of 
the purchaasing of materials, the logistics and 
material flow to the job, the organization of the 
labor force, the scheduling and directing of that 
labor force under its respective foremanships, and 
the actual control of the construction operations. 
This is as it should be. The contractor is the 
business enterpriser and he must have a free hand 
in the management of those factors which can 
cause him to make a profit or loss on the project. 
This is what he engaged to do in his bid and what 
the contract gives him the right to do. 

The supervision of the contract by the Architect 
is on behalf of the owners to insure compliance 
with the contract terms in materials, methods, 
skills, and results, thus controlling the quantity 
and quality of the job. The interests of the Uni- 
versity are the interests of the Architect and his 
supervisor on the job. There is, in effect, a con- 
tract between the Architect and the University 
which states and defines the number of supervision 
trips the Architect shall make on the project 
during the course of its construction. There is no 
inference that the Architect guarantees the con- 
tractor’s work or that the Architect’s representa- 
tives be on the project all of the time during 
construction. 

It will probably be the policy of the Architect 
to have the number of representatives on the proj- 
ect proportional to its size; intermittently, if very 
small, and continuously, if very large, but always 
in adequate numbers to be in constant touch with 
all phases of the operation. During the entire 
period of construction, the Architect’s supervisor 
on the project causes a great many different kinds 
of tests to be made for different kinds of opera- 
tions — some tests are made on the job, others in 
testing laboratories. The most common are tests 
of concrete mixes. Any unusual phenomena are 
also tested, such as additional soil tests if suspi- 
cious conditions are encountered while excavating. 
The results of these tests are carefully kept in the 
job account file. 

Periodic inspection reports on the part of the 
Architect’s supervisor are kept in a running 
journal log and are typed in the form of reports 
and placed in the job account file. 
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All “change orders” follow the same procedures 
as do “requests for payments” and “authorizations 
for payments,” which are processed by the Archi- 
tect’s office after a thorough checking of the work 
accomplished to determine the amount of money 
currently due the contractor. 

These records are supplemented by a series^ of 
progress photographs taken at intervals during 
construction and are dated as added precautions 
against involvement in a law-suit or in case the 
Architect should be called upon to prove what was 
being done at a particular time. 

Imfection of the job by the University is done 
by representatives of the Coordinator of Plant 
Development. These inspectors work in close co- 
operation with the Architect’s supervisor, report- 
ing faulty work, poor materials, or other 
deficiencies to him. Periodic inspections are also 
made by representatives of the State Planning 
Commission and by representatives of any loaning 
agency involved in the financing. 

The superintendents, supervisors, and inspectors 
should be people of broad and general knowledge 
of the building industry, experienced with build- 
ing methods, materials, and construction problems. 
They should exercise constant vigilance. Even 
with all due competence of superintendence, sup- 
ervision, and inspection, the quality of the building 
will depend upon the skill of the workmen and 
the conditions under which they perform their 
several functions. Not only the Architect but even 
the contractor himself find these difficult to control. 

A good contractor will through the years de- 
velop a cadre of skilled craftsmen and will retain 
them on a permanent basis, but he is dependent 
upon the local labor market for the bulk of his 
labor force. This labor force is usually provided 
by the local labor unions which supply men on the 
basis of seniority and availability. There is an 
implied assumption that all are of equal skill. 
Many are adequately skilled, but some are not. 
Under the subcontract system, this supply of skills 
is further diluted and control tends to be lost by 
the general contractor to the subcontractor to 
whom the worker owes his primary loyalty. This 
is not intended as a blanket indictment of labor. 
The quality of the buildings we are getting is evi- 
dence that generally there are many craftsmen 
who take a sincere pride in their skill and are 
devoted to their work. 
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All of these craftsmen, however, are human and 
are subject to human limitations. Perfection is 
the ultimate we can expect from them, not the 
standard tobe demanded. But certainly we should 
expect and demand “good to excellent perform- 
ance rather than perfection. 

Acceptance of the finished When the 

project is finally accepted as being substantially 
complete, it is ready for occupancy. By such sub- 
stantial completion, it may be accepted actually or 
“with exceptions” — that is, a list of items agreed 
to by all parties concerned as being deficiencies in 
the work which are to be completed, corrected, put 
right, or supplied by the contractor after occu- 
pancy. Sometimes these deficiencies are great 
enough to warrant the withholding of funds 
against their accomplishment. Sometimes they 
are of a minor nature and are properly pla,ced into 
the 1-year guarantee contractual classes. 

The building must be accepted one way or the 
other before it can be occupied. Ideally , it would 
not be accepted until it was complete and right. 
Practically, because it is needed badly, it will usu- 
ally be accepted with exceptions. 

Occupancy of the huilding . — Occupancy of the 
building on the part of the University and the 
completion of the deficiencies take the building 
out of the hands of the Architect and the con- 
tractor except for the 1-year guarantee in the mat- 
ter of faulty workmanship or materials and in the 
supervision of the deficiencies to be completed. It 
places the building under the maintenance and 
housekeeping program of the University. The 
contractor cannot be expected to do maintenance 
repair or housekeeping tasks. 

Sometimes the deficiencies in the building 
and,/or items properly coming under the 1-year 
guarantee can be discovered only during the nor- 
mal functioning of the building and its equipment. 
These are reported to the Architect through the 
Office of Plant Development to be corrected if 
they occur during the 1-year period. If more 
thiin 1 year has passed before they are discovered, 
the University normally has no recourse but to 
consider them among the usual maintenance items. 

The Architect makes several inspections of the 
building during the first year of occupancy in 
order to pick up faults in materials and workman- 
ship. Sometimes these deficiencies are deliber- 
ately permitted to ride until near the end of the 
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1-year period with good reason. For example, the 
warping of doors, wliicli is covered by guarantee, 
sometimes requires a full cycle of the seasons to 
be brought to light. 

Swnmciry . — From the foregoing it becomes ap- 
parent that the progression from an expression of 
need to an occupied building is complex and in- 
volves many people whose ideas, responsibilities, 



and actions are woven into the fabric of the fin- 
ished product. Constraction is an exciting and 
interesting process because it is creative and pro- 
ductive, and it draws curiosity like a magnet. A 
new construction project is always “news.” Prop- 
erly handled, it has good public relations value 
for the University. An infonned understanding 
will enhance the people's interest. 
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